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In pie«cntiBg this, tlie 'sixtli volume of Thf American 
Annual oi PuoTooiurnr, to tl^e pbotc^rapluc fntermty, the 
pnbli bers nnd editors •iv«b to express thur appreciation for 
tlie kiudlj* interest ubicb Ins been sboim in its preiiaration 
* b} all — ■vvnter«, illustrator-, and advertisers Tbe) de&ire to 
tbank all wlio ba\e participated m making this volume the 
success vliich thej canuot help but feel it is The authors 
have united to make the hook an ade<}nate record of photS- 
gnplnc progress during the jearlSOl, the illustrators ha\ e 
exhibited in the pictui*es nlncli embellish the ^ohlme the 
advances which have been made not onl) in the reproduction 
proces es now in genera] use, but also in the various depart 
ments of practical photography — ^pictonal and scientific, and 
the advertisers have furnished not the least important part of 
the book in presenting to its renders a completer list of photo- 
graphic materials, apparatus, nnd novelties, than has ever 
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to the gratitude of the reader, and in pre eating the result of 
the combined efforts of all to the Sixteitn Thousakd photo- 
grapliGi's in various parts of the world, to winch tins book will 
go, the V. ish and confident expectation that the efforts of all 
will he duly appreciated, is indulged by 
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Table, LaMtrtM:* » Ready Retemvc* aU 
Table Sbowioir Compiranie \ alue Cl 
Alkaline Carbonairt iST 

Table of Sftabots, Atomicuy «c,» cj 
ibeEIcaicna ^ 


TaWeoftheCpiiViIe ^^nlf^-aUrRf1cht 
aBtS'luliUlJ'ollhel ftnoral'-bem 
»c»UL'«eil«» l1VMOCTaS*y 2 

Time Diffceence in 
Time NundinJ 

1 fliforos bratenit Vutobenei biope >1 
A>cat!ier Irvlirtllon* 

Weavhee 

RcikbtaanJ Mraaum I mini sutre • 
WelfchU anj Mfa»urr» ^Ik,l»b 1 

n«ia.lit* and Meaiurci fbe Metric 
byttm ot '■ 


mLEX TO ADTERTISEMESTS 


Aetse liarnisber Co M, 6S W. 3 

AlBertype ^o • The. 25 

Alien Btoihers __ 

American Opucal Co. fO, 93, W, 131 IM 
nabb, G M >■» 

Bauacn & Eotsb Opucal Co 
Bennett Uouu (.larence Rf 

Reader Cbar’e* ^ 

Blwioc a T 1®* 

Broekway C M 153 

RrcpeAilyn Camera Co I*® 

Buffalo OiT rUte and Arfreotic Paper 
Co IH 

Carbult, John |9 SO 61 52 S3 

Cbauuuqiu School «( VhotosnphT t*-'! 

CollifU A M Manuraciurmi, Co li 

Ceeper ft Co , Charle* 25 

CoICftCo J B J3I 

Cramer, C , Dry PUie Morka X4 

Crottcup ft Rett hneranne Co •** 


nut John H V 

Daria IViUiaa eioma 
DooglaaaftSbueyCo 1 

t^Hman Co _ ' 63 61, ft>, W 1 


Marka Jtenrt D 
Mre.ey W a. I> 

»tocan.K tt 
Morruon John R 
Mo*» Bnerarinj; Co 
Mulleii lima 
Slorpbr (>eo 
' ?3cwcotabA Owen 
Obntt Camera Co 
Peek O Jt 
131X1 ciani Supply ^Ui! Co 
Ihototle" — •' — *• *— — 


. — Tl« StuTSoth 6 \ ii 

PoIInrfc,KjkerftCo ftl 


RaUbel W D 
Genneru G 
Gray R U 
Gresir \kUli4in T 
Cundlach Optical Co 
Gutekiunt r 
Slaitlh KeniT] 
Haiearf Dry VtaseCo 
JlethenOBton ft Hibben 
Horgan KobeyftCo 


l,evT Max 4 

Cevytype Co , 

Uoyd, J F ; 

London Stcreoscop c and Pboiognpb c 
Long & Son, E J' 

McDoonald, J N y; 


Co 

1‘uUnan, L ) 

Quint ft Sop, S II 
StanrmTerftCo.II C 
Randall 4 Co 
Ran. \ViUiam II 
HaynoSda ft Co C T 
Keiiiehneider, helta 
K^n»ftCo..ll L 
Rocheater Optical Co 
Row ft Co 

Royle Matbine \\ orlta 
Ruiberford.C II 
ficbrnng F 
Scboeider h A 
Schulue Phoio-touipment Co 
ScoyiU ft Adams Co , Publical 
the 


2^' 


, publications of 


Ellers, Alfred 

Sessions ft Kobne tti 

Sheldon Ir , U 0 * 

SmitbftCo fas U 
Someeville J C 

isS'tersci' 

"Tbomas S A 

Tner&Son.S ■“ 

Walkrj; F U C. 

IXaltasltv \V 11 
"bite Otis C 
Whmlcsey&Co Charles \V 
Hilliams RPJwni Earle 



A.ND rnOTOGUAPBJO TISIES ALiIA}«AC. 


BEYEBESCE CALEND&B TOE THEEE EEAES. 





THE or rnoTooRAPXiY, 


CENTURY CALENDAR. 

For explaoauoi] tee opposite paj;e 
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ECLIPSES III 1892. 


NotS •— i«'a/ Mean itme /e' tke latitude e/ Neev Yerk City u used lu rtekemag 
eclifseiytuniel and tuume Sultraet Mtnutee U change the reikeniHgie Eaetem 
• itani/arklimee/ljlh meridian 

Mejat fhatetareealculat/d /erFaetermetanJardlinie ' Stern, n underi'eed te 
extend /ram Sltdnigkl te t*’een ^ £vt ’ /rem Neen te Midnight 


There wiUbetoureelip^eainR 


11 —A fartiaiech/iee/ihe Mean May Il.panly visible at Wasljinjrten, the moon 
nuns eelipted Moon eaten peoutobn •reopn. Mi<ldle ol eclipse, a 4.1 pm Moon 
leeveapenumbra. 845010 

III - vl /rtWia/«/^»4<>//4/A«».Oct->ber2o visible »t Masbinston Ecbpte benns 
tsssam Greatest eclipse I SUpm ,E<ltpse«n<Ju$5Tp a 

IV— Afeialee/i/iee/iAe November 4 Invisible ot wasbuigton 


the seasons. 

March 13 |0 p to | AUTUM V boffins September S3. 8 a m 

June ^ n p CD I U INTER begins December 20^11 p m 

CHUHCH DAYS 

Feb 14 [ Easter Sunday April 17 | , UIDlriO 


Aprils! I Dominical Letter 


Asbu^Dcsday March S Asccnswn Day May 8b Golden Number 

Quadrayesvma MatchO Vthiisonday iPeot 1 Junes 1 (Lunar Cycle) 
Mid Lent Sunday MrrchS7 frmitySanday JanelJ Solar Cycle 
Palm Sunday April id Corpus Cbnsti June 18 I Roman Indiction 

GoodFnday April 15 1 Advent Sunday Nov S7 I 


GHBONOLOGICAL EEAS. 


The Julias Calendar, vihich is still used in the Russian empire dates twelve days 
back of our own— the Grecorjan Cai.«ndab Thus a letter Dom St. Petersburg dated 

January jstwasreally written on January I3ih 

Tbe Russians penerally use in oAicial documents and trequently m business corre- 
spondence, two dates whic1itheycall**o'dstyle and new style, ’ and In Alaska three 
dates have been used on their documents because th" early naviirators forgot to make 
allowance for the crossing of the ISOib mendtan ia sailing Irom Siberia to North Amenca. 
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MARCH, 

189 

2. 

1 

1 

1 

L. _ 

APRIL, 

1892 


3d WONTII. 

31 DAYS 


4»U TIONTIl 

SO DAAS 

a 

P 

Q 

a 

\ \ 

City 

s 

> 

a 

a 

0 

N Y 

City 

™“ 

Son 

sets 


Sun 

H M 

M M 

H *t 

K « 

61 

1 

Tu 

0 85 

5 53 


92 

] 

F 

5 44 

0 24 

03 

2 

W 

6 34 

5 63 


03 

2 

Sa 

6 43 

6 26 

63 

a 

Th 

6 33 

a 54 


94 

3 

S 

5 41 

6 27 

64 

4 

r 

0 30 

6 65 


95 

4 

M 

5 39 

6 28 

65 

5 

Sa 

6 20 

5 56 


96 

6 

Tu 

5 37 

6 29 

66 

6 

6 

0 27 

5 67 


97 

6 

tv 

6 86 

6 SO 

67 

7 

M 

0 25 

6 63 


9S 

7 

Th 

5 84 

6 81 

68 

6 

Tu 

C 21 

6 69 


09 

8 

F 

6 83 

6 83 

60 

9 

^V 

0 23 

6 00 


100 

9 

Sa 

6 31 

6 88 

70 

10 

lTU 

0 20 

0 01 


101 

10 

S 

6 30 

6 84 

71 

11 

F 

6 19 

6 03 


102 

11 

M 

6 2S 

6 86 

73 

IS 

Si 

6 17 

6 03 


103 

18 

Tu 

5 26 

C SO 

73 

13 

fi 

6 to 

Q 04 


104 

13 

W 

5 25 

6 37 

74 

14 

M 

6 14 

0 05 


105 

14 

Th 

6 24 

6 88 

75 

16 

Tu 

0 12 

G 06 


106 

16 

F 

6 22 

b 89 

76 

10 

\V 

6 U 

<5 09 


10? 

1« 

Sa 

6 20 

G40 

77 

17 

Th 

6 00 

6 09 


lOS 

17 


6 19 

6 41 

78 

16 

F 

0 07 

6 10 


109 

18 

M 

5 17 

6 42 

79 

19 

Sa 

6 06 

6 11 


110 

19 

Tu 

5 16 

6 43 

80 

SO 

5 

0 61 

6 13 


111 

80 

\V 

5 11 

6 44 

SI 

SI 

JI 

0 02 

0 13 


112 

81 

Th 

5 13 

6 45 

82 

22 

Tu 

0 01 

0 14 


113 

22 

F 

5 11 

6 46 

83 

S3 

W 

5 59 

6 16 


114 

83 

Sa 

5 11 

6 47 

84 

84 

Th 

5 68 

6 16 


115 

84 

S 

5 OS 

6 48 

85 

S5 

F 

5 56 

6 n 


116 

26 

U 

6 07 

6 40 

86 

26 

Sa 

6 64 

6 18 


117 

86 

Tu 

5 06 

6 60 

87 

87 

$ 

6 63 

6 19 


118 

87 

\V 

5 04 

6 51 

88 

28 

JI 

6 51 

6 20 


110 

28 

Th 

5 03 

6 52 

89 

29 

Tu 

6 40 

6 21 


120 

89 

F 

5 02 

6 53 

90 

30 

W 

5 47 

6 22 


121 

30 

Sa 

6 00 

6 55 

91 

31 

Th 

6 45 

6 23 







Moon’s Phases. 



Moon 

’a Phases 


First Q, March 5, 2 h Hm.ev 



FimtQ.ApriH lb St 

m. mon 


Full M , March 13 " h 

5 m , morn 


Foil h 

, Apnll3 1 fa S 

m , mo; 


Last Q , >larch S!, 0 h 

16 ra , eve. 


LastQ 

.Apniao Ih 0 

m .ttOTT 


New M, March SS 8h 

18 m , mom. 


VcwM . April 

8, 4 h 46 m eve 
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NOVEMBER, 1892 


DECEMBER. 1892 

mil 

laovni 

30 Dl\S 


IStli 

TIONTH 

31 DAIS 

s 

1 

t, 

V 1 

Cm 



P 


N ^ 

City 








2 







Sun 

Sun 





Sun 

Sun 

% 


< 


sets 


> 



r«es 

sets 




n ir 

M « 





H M 

K « 

800 

1 

Tu 

0 SO 

4 57 


336 

1 

Th 

7 05 

4 84 

307 

2 

W 

G 31 

4 LC 


337 

2 

F 

7 06 

4 33 

303 

3 

Th 

C 33 

4 &4 


339 

3 


7 07 

4 S3 

309 

4 

F 

G 34 

4 63 


339 

4 

S 

7 on 

4 33 

810 

6 


G 35 

4 63 


340 

5 

M 

7 09 

4 83 

8 tt 

Q 

S 

6 3Q 

4 ni 


341 

6 

To 

7 10 

4 32 

812 


M 

0 S'* 

4S0 


313 

7 

W 

7 11 

4 S3 

318 

8 

Tu 

0 88 

4 49 


843 

B 

Til 

7 13 

4 83 

814 

9 

\V 

0 40 

4 43 


m 

9 

F 

7 1« 

4 83 

816 

10 

Th 

0 41 

4 47 


845 

10 

Sa. 

7 14 

4 82 

31 C 

11 

F 

C 43 

4 46 


846 

11 

S 

7 15 

4 83 

817 

18 

Sa 

C 43 

4 46 


$47 

18 

M 

7 15 

4 82 

818 

13 

a 

G 44 

4 44 


349 

IS 

Tu 

7 10 

4 83 

810 

14 

M 

0 40 

4 48 


849 

14 

W 

7 16 

4 88 

820 

IB 

Til 

0 4? 

4 43 


850 

16 

Th 

7 17 

4 81 

821 

16 

W 

G 43 

4 41 


8^1 

16 

F 

7 1« 

4 SI 

823 

17 

Th 

G 4J 

4 40 


852 

17 

Sa 

7 IB 

4 83 

838 

18 

F 

G 60 

4 89 


8->3 

28 

£ 

7 19 

4 81 

834 

10 

Sa 

C 61 

4 89 


{54 

19 

M 

7 30 

4 ^ 

3'’5 

SO 


0 53 

4 38 


So3 

20 

Tu 

7 20 

4 85 

830 

21 

M 

0 54 

4 38 


356 

21 

W 

7 21 

4 85 

327 

82 

Tu 

fi 55 

4 37 


i>7 

22 

Th 

7 21 

4 86 

338 

23 

W 

G 56 

4 36 


353 

23 

F 

7 23 

4 37 

829 

24 

Th 

0 57 

4 36 


8i9 

24 

Sa 

7 23 

4 37 

330 

25 

F 

G 58 

4 35 


360 

26 

S 

7 23 

4 SS 

331 

26 


C 59 

4 36 


3Gt 

26 

M 

7 23 

4 39 

333 

87 


7 00 

4 36 


362 

27 

Tu 

7 23 

4 39 

833 

28 

'M 

7 01 

4 34 


363 

28 

W 

7 23 

4 4(1 

834 

20 

Tu 

7 03 

4 34 


364 

20 

Th 

7 24 

4 40 t 

33o 

30 


7 04 

4 34 


366 

30 

F 

7 24 

4 41 ! 







366 

31 

Sa 

7 24 

4 4i 1 

Aloon’a Phaspa 


TSIoon’s Fhaaes j 

Full M Sot 

4 lOh 43 m mo 



ruWM Dec. 3 9h 1 - 


I 

L<isi Q Not 

1 5b S 

m fnnrfl 


LastQ Dec 10 Oh 3( 

m CTC 


NevM Not 

n 6h to m me 

m 


New M Dec 

9 3h 

-tm me 

rn 

First 0 Not 

"" 5h 2 

Oro mo 

m 


F rst 0 Dec 

fl 4h ** 
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THE AJIERIOAN ANlflTAI. OF rEOTOOnAnn 


BTiKDAED TIME. 

For the conTcnience of the Iraeelmff publ«c the rallroode of the United State* an 
the Dominion of Lanada on the J9th ot Koeember, adwted an atranE^eroeMJ 


tne Dominion m Danaoa on ane i^a o» w»ctvoct, 

which 5 time-sundards take the plate of the 61 pfcvloustjr iiJcil in prepartOR thei 


The standards adopted with name* bf which Uiejrare distincuishc I and their d si 
in longitude and consequent difference In time fn»m Greenwich are shown by the fo 


Intercolonial 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 


C**rraAt. Mcaso 


Greenwich 




Greenwich 


There are thus formed See ‘Time Belts.” eacbeomprising the area lyiog within 7}^ 
degree* on each side of the different mendtans, and mcanirlng approximately *U> miles in 
breadth In each of these time belt*, the standard time is one hour faster than in the 
adjoining time belt on the West and one hour alavrer than (n that ad Joinlns on the Last 
The boundary I nes between the different ume bell* are not stnctly geographical, being 
arranged to correspond with important railroad points a* follosvs — 

iNTEacoionut. Times is practically disregarded aathe country included lies so far la 
the eastward 

Eastebk Time prevail* over the whole aeamn ci 
y , throuBh *'• r'.rt....K...-»..~i ti..., 

Ai^sta V. 

CaKTtsLTisiexvbicb extends tothe liregMlar line drawn from Brandon, Man .through 
Maodan, Oak., North I'tatte, Neb , Dodge Cny. Kan , to £I Paso, Sevr Meues West of 
Uuahne * 

MouirrAiN Tims is in use, and covers the ditUKl tip to another line, which ttarting 
froo Heron Mont passes through Ogden Utah, to Yuma, Ant 
Paciric Time i* used front this line to the Pacice Ocean 

The Standards adopted by the Railroad* have also been very generally adopted by the 
hitieiasid towns througbout the eouMry la place of tbs local time , from vihtcb It nay 
differ bv nearly thirty minute* fast or clow according as the locality Is east or west of the 
•tandard meridian The exact //tit or m ear correction to be applied m changing from 
local toataadard timeor vice verremay be eaulycaleulaied in the following manner'^ 
Reduce the longitude of the given locality to timefby mu'tlplying the cegrees, tninu'es 
and secDodsby 4 which give* hours oinuiesend seconds) and luoiract the longitude of 
the given meridian from it. ror example, the longitude of Boston Is 71* 4 w 4h etm 
Subtracting the longitude of the Rattem Standard Mendun 72* aCh from this, gives 
amfiii.eresuUof8*,M otWtn 44see(tayiuot).asthe difference by which Boston local 
meantime la faster than ibe Eastern Standard In a similar manner, the local time of a 
places* e6 IVest of the piendiaR,diat is long 5i)*60 west would be 15m 41*ec,slow 
The iollorwiog uble gives the correeuon lor a number of the principal cities of the 


Correction 


Standabd Time Table 
3 be applied to local mean tunc to obtain sUndard ti 


Eastport Me 
Portfand Me 
Montpel er Vt 
Boston Mass 
Springfield Mass 
Providence R I 
Hartford Conn 

Albany, N Y 

New York, N Y 
Utica N Y 
Rochester N Y 
Philadripha Pa. 


Baltimore Md 


Colmnbia S C. 
Colombus, O 
iDetroit Mcb 
: I ndianapolis, lad 


ISc Lmis Ho 


Lavnence Kan 
Om^ia Neb , 
Btsmaik Dakota. 
Savannah Ga. 
MillvdgeviUe Gal 
I Jacksonville Vb 
|LoDisV Ik, Ky 


tel 




Netnphts Term 
blobiie Ala 

New Orleans La 
Ausi n Tev 
Cheyenne, Wyo 
Denver Col 
^utaF* K Mex 
Helena, Montana 
Vircjoia City, N 
San Francisco C 
Portland Ore 
Quebec Quebec 
Momreal.Qi-ehec 
Ottawa, Ont 
Toronto Ont 

-r 
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DIFFERENCE IN TIKE (For Cable Purposes), 

DerwBCn Ntw VoKK ako Soji b op tkx Psi hpal CeuMSpaAi. Cities or th 
T b s Table u Approx mate tbe odd seconds arc not g ven 


Alexandria 
Alg ers 
Amsterdam 
Ant verp 
Athens 
Bahia 
lierl n 

Bomtoy 

Bordeaux 

Bremen 


"58 r 
650F 
SWF 
8iBr 
513F 
8 31 F 

6 jor 
530F 
1H3F 
453F 
6A1 F 


Brussels fi 14 F 

Buenos Ayres 10 F 
Cadiz 4 ““F 

Calcutta lOuUri 
Canton 11 3l S 

Cape Town B 10 F 

Christiana 6 39 F 

Constantinople 6 53 F 
Copenhagen 54(*F 
Duhl n 4 31 F 

Cd nburgh 4 43F 
Geneva 5-.I F 

V—Fait a/ N ] Timt 


G braltar 
Greentnch 
Hambufi' 

Hoflg Kong 

Liverpool 
London 
Madnd 
Melbourne 
Mex CO C ly 
Montev deo 


Pars 

Rio de Jane ro 

St Petersburg 
Stockholm 
S dney 
Valpara so 
Vera Cruz 
\ enna 
Yokohama 


SO-t 
803F 
54SF 
C5 i 

Boer 
osar 
lOF 
ija s 

8 OIF 
10 43S 


SSIffVff/t, 1 T, n. 


The D ffercnee in t me is calculated on actual New 3ork \(ean T me "4' of long tude 
west of Greenw cb For the new Standard T me 5tb Mend an west of Greenwich fur 
places west o( New York, subtractAm cutes for places east of \ew York addAmuiutcs 


LEGAI HOLIDAYS IN THE VARIOUS STATES 

jAMjAity 1 Hew Ybas a Day In Alabama Arkansas Cal lorn a Colorado 
Consect out Georg a Idaho Ilino s Ind ana Iowa Kaosaa. Lou slaoa Ma ne Maryland 
Michgao Missoun Nevada New Jersey Ne v lork North Caro na North Palwta, Oh o 
Oregon Pennsylvania South Carolina booth Dakota TennesMC Texas Utah Vermont, 
IV eat Virginia iVlscons n and U )-ore ng 

i AsuARyS AvNivebSARroPTHe lJ«TTi.BOPNBw0xseAss In Louis ana 
FtaitARV S' Washi cross Ortipav In Abbama Cal fom a Colorado 
Connecticut Georg a Idaho 111 nos Kentucky Louisiana Marne Maryland Matncbu 
wtiB Mcboan Minnesota Mis ouri Nevada New Hampsh re New Jersey Newkork 
North Carolina North Dakota Ob o Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carol na South 
Dakota Texas Utah Vrgnia M scons n and Wyoming 
March 1 Marui Gras In Lous ana 
Marci** AHHitexsARV or TexAv Ispere oe cb InTexas- 
March 4 F res ev s Anmvirsakv In New Orleans La 
ArxLI& MIS' Coou I Rt AY In Lou Sana Maryland and PenosylvaBu 
An l 81 AvNiVERSARVorT e BArrsEorSAHjAcivTO In Texas 
•AmilAJ MeiokialDav InCeorga. 

May 30 Decoration Day In Cal lorn a Colorado Connecticut, Iowa 111 nois 
Kansas Kcniucky Massachusetts M ch gan Nevada New Hampoh re New lersey New 
Vork North Dakota Oh n Oregco Pcnnsylran a Rhode Island South Dakota Utah 
Vermont IV scons n and Vlyom ng 

Jut.Y-1 I OEYENpENca Day Inall the Stateseacept Nebraska, 

SerTEMBER 5 1 I ABOR Das in Colorado Connect cut 111 no i Iowb Kansas, 
Maioe Massachusetts Montana Nebraska New llampsh re New Jersey New Vo k 
Oh o, Oregon, Pcnnsylvan a and Tennessee _ 

November K isw Ge bral btEciiOH Das la Cal forma Kansas Maryland 
Missoun New Hampsh re New Jersey New Vork North Dakota Ohio Oregon nouJi 
C arol na- South Dakota and VV sconsin . . , 

Noyemse* I is? Tiiankscs iwc iBobserredla all the States though in Nebraska 
and some others it is not a statutory hoi day 

DEcruEcit.A CrstwasDav ImaitheSuteBexeept Ncb^ ka . , . 

Sundays arid Fast Days (wheneser appoiaied) are legal bol days in nearly all the 
States 

Arbor Dav Is a legal hoi day n Idaho and Kansas, tic day be ng set by the Covemof 
Arbor Day is also a legal hoi Jay In Rhode Is-aisd but does not allect the fayment of 
notes etc 

In Mlnnesou Hash ngtona B tthday » the only general holiday expressly prov ded 
by bw Ab to the maiur ly of b Ils and Boles the follow og days are by imj 1 cauon 
K I Jars Thanksg ving Day Good I nday Christmas January Isi and July 4 h as to 
Bchools— Christmas January jsl July 4lh Menwossl Day and Thanksg v ng Day 

In Nebraska ibere are no legal hoi days esublshed fay statute 1 be same is iherase 
in Ne« Mex Co 

Every Saturday after 1“ o clock noon is a legal hoi daj in New V ork 

• A OFF —Hoi daji falling on Sunday ammiallr kept on the Monday fndow n 



rriF A’^irfciCAN avnuai or PH(0>onAriiT, 


WEATHER INDICATIONS 

Sunset ColoTB.— A giay loweiwg sunset or one where the sky is 
green or jellowish green, indicaies rain A red sunrise, with clouds 
lowering later in the morning also indicates ram 

Halo (Sun Doga), — By halo we mean the large circles, or parts of 
circles, about the sun or moon A halo occumng after fine weather 
indicates *i storm 

Corona. — B} this term we mean the small colored circles frequently 
seen around the sun or moon A corona growing smaller indicates ram , 
growing larger lair weather 

Bainbows.— A morning ramhow is legarded as a sign of ram, an 
evening rainbow, of fair weather 

Sky Color,— -A deep blue color of the sky even when seen through 
clouds indicates fair wealher a giowing whiteness an approaching storm 

Fog, — Fogs indicate settled weather A morning fog usually breaks 
atvay before noon 

ViaibUlty.— U nttsual clearness of the atmosphere, unusual brightness 
or twinkling of the stars indicates tato « ^ 

Clouds.— In observing clouds we observe their kinds motions, and 
outlines Ihe clouds frequently called • mates tails’ we term Cirri 
Tbey are marked by thcitlighltextute tibiousand sundered asm the raate's 
tail,’ or inierlaclog, as in (he far>spreading white cloud, which produces 
the halo Small regularly formed groups of these clouds are frequently 
seen m (air and settled weather The Cttti ate also the clouds ort the 
forepart of the storm In this case then arc usually more abundant, their 
outline is very ragged and chey gradually bleed loio a white, far reaching 
cloud bank The clnud well known as ’’cotton bales,” or "thunder 
heads,” we term cumulus When therappear during ihe beat of the day 
nnd pa«s away in the evening continued fair wealher maybe expected 
When they increase yruh rapidity, sink Into the lower part of the aimos 
phere, and remain as the evening approaches ram is at hand If loose 
patches appear thrown out from their surfaces showers may be expected 
The clouds usually seen after tughtfaU lying in one honiontal plane, and 
not of great extent are attendant on fine weather Small, black, inky 
clouds and dark scud Indicate ram ’ 

Frost.— The first frost and last frost are usually preceded by a 
lemperatute very much above the mean ’ 
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THE PAST AND PDTDRE OF THE ALBUMEN PSINT. 

d UDGIIfG from the abuse heaped upon the innocent 
albumen print by many writers for the journds, a 
stranger from the ■planet Mars •aould doubtless won- 
der why it is not immediately snppressed. Accordinjf 
to these writers, the head and front of its oflfending is its 
want of pormanenoy, while, as we are informed, those made 
on plain paper, gelatine, or collodio-chloridc, are much superior 
in point of durability. Again, it has a vulgar gloss that no 
persson of rehued taste tan admire, so the alleged critics say. 

Tet in spite of all their faults, real and imaginary, those 
made on albumen paper probably comprise ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of all tlie prints issued from the studios of the world. 
"While it is not to be denied that for certain special purposes 
tlio mat surface is preferable, it is neither this nor thfr low 
"loss albumen paper that satislies the general taste. It is 
tuc extra brilliant that is wanted, and not only that, but its 
high gloss most be supplemented by the service of the most 
approved burnisher known to the craft. 

Polish in itself, and in its proper place, is not to be decried. 
"Who would have the beautiful native woods of our own or 
tropical countries finished with mat surfaces? Or who would 
prefer the emerald, the sapphire, or the diamond unpolished 1 
Is it not likewise true of most photogniphs as of these, that 
buniUliiug or enameling adds to their beauty by giving 
greater depth and transparency of shadows, and therefore in- 
creased brilUaucy ot efie^ ? 
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rresent appciranees ccrtftuil\ ^Tvnnt tlic belief tli it it m ill 
be lon^' beloro tlie latter Mill lo super-Likd m bv far the 
laige't part of "enenl pliotogiapliio Morh When Mas eicr 
siifirage more Mwaimnoii'' than that tjf mIhcIi the return', uro in 
from all nation's m faior of the aUnimen print? I roin Japan 
to Neu Zealand, from Au train to Aoia Zembla, from Green 
land to fern del Fuego, Iroin continent to continent— m all 
lands — it IS the one chosen TOCthum of trausuu'viou for the 
me's'sages of photograph} Such is the verdict in tlio court of 
last resort "Wlnt has criticism to do but to accept the decree? 

In regard to the important question of jicninncncy, I hold 
that It Ina not licen proved that albumen printswlicn pro^icrl} 
made are not as durable as nn\ other siher prints Mliatcver 
There are tho«e made thirt} years ago which arc still in n state 
of perfect prcsenation , and there are man} more t\vcnt\ live 
jears old in the same condition What is the Ice-outobc 
learned from thesp facts if it is not that if all had been made 
in the same way, they micht aho have been in tho same con 
ditiontoda} Had this been the cn«eMO should now point 
with pride to their record, instead of uiahiug them a h} word 
and leproach, as is the fashion Those nho unquahfaedl} 
decry albumen prints would do well to wait until it is proved 
that something hettcr can be produced 

The old prints of thirty jears were wade on ver} strongly 
Salted paper, which required vigorous negatnes and nsilser 
hatli fully twice as strong ns tlio«o now U'cd TI>c«o prints 
took a liberal quantity of gold, and it is not improbablo that 
to the large tnetalic deposit Mas dne their power to rcsi t agen 
cie« which were fatal to weaker fabrics It is probable aho 
that those which hare surni ed unharmed m ere propcrl} fixed 
and washed 

At that time the importance of using onl} fresh h}po was 
not thorongbly understood, and many mado a pra'ctiec of 
uhng the same solution repeatedly, adding n few cristals cacli 
time to keep up its sticnrfli 1 firmly believe tliat if the 
prints made on tint highly salted paper, requiring ns it did 
such strength of silver to prevent meabness, had been fixed 
and washed as it is now known they ought to have been 
they would be to dav to all intents and purposes as good as 
when first made I Lave within two or three } ears been fre- 
quently asked to find negatives made during the war of prints 
brought for identification , Mrliich latter had lemaincd almost 
entirely iinchatiged They may have been and probably were 
carefully kept, for tbeir ongmals had long since passed away 
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It IS, liowever, not proljablo that carcftil hecinng wonld have 
saved them if they nad been fiACd in partly decompo ed h^ po, 
or if they had not been ^011 'vnshed 

This brings ns to consider tlie rcacr o side of the subject 
If there aro some prints in good pre«crvation after twenty live 
or thirty years, the number oi tIio«e \\ Inch art. in the \ arious 
stages of decaj and demoralization is beyond computation I 
have in my possession a paehage of card pictures wJiith I 
obtained in 1865, jnst after tlie clo'as of the war, as souvenirs 
of tint c^cnt As tlnsc prints ha%e been alwajs kept 
togetlier, tlioy afford an intercating sludj a» to the remarkable 
aarictj of the changca avhicU time has wrought in them 

Some have partlj faded awaj, having lost all details except 
m the dark parts Two plain pnnts, immclj, one of President 
Johnson and one ot Uoston Corbett, originally among the 
best of the lot and printed from faiiltlc*^ negative^, arc in a 
sorry plight, being covered with light spots os of i rashwlncli 
has eaten through the print Bnt tliero is one each of Score 
tarj Chaeo, ilcOnlloiigh, Gen Howard, Gen Cnstcr, Ilobcrt 
Lincoln, and some otliers, in good condition, of iihich ono of 
Kit Carson, bj J A Scholtcn, of St Louis is unexcelled 

There must be some good and suftiucnt rcaeon lor thc<«o ex- 
treme differences m the bchaiiorof pimtskept togetlier in the 
same package, for the same length ot tune as the c hai o been , 
and that can hardly bo any other than tlio differences in the 
coiistituentB of the print* tlicm«tclvcs> L ow as nil but four of 
the entire lot were made at the same cst3bh«hmcnt (twoof the 
fonr being among the best, and the other two not being the 
worst of tlie lot), it is hi»hl^ probable that the onU material 
difference in their original structure consisted in the different 
conditions of the hj-po batli , tint tho&c which arc well pre- 
served were hxed in fresh lijjio, and that the different 
degrees of detoiiontion in the others irc the con eqnenccs of 
impure states of tins bath Some of the worst ca^es ina^ ha^ o 
snffered tho additional di*adaanlagcof careless and msuflicient 
wa hing 

But my allotcd space is exhausted, although tlie subject is 
not I bcheae tho albumen print anil be the print of the 
future, as it i» that of the pra<.iit It is for tho pre-^ent and 
toming photognphers to laake its futnro better and more tn 
during than its past 


II*’ U Sherman 
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A “PARALLACTIC METHOD OF FOCDSIHG 

E\er\ one '^liQ o^es a copying camera is ^rell aware of the 
shortcomings of the ordinary ground gla'ss screen, -when it i» a 
qne«tion. of accurate focusing The difficulty grows ns the 
scale of enlargement increases, and the employment of a mag 
nifyiu" gla’ss often serves only to make matters v-orse — as it 
exaf'gerates the inherent defects of the ground glass surface to 
sucE a degree that the finer lines of the enlaced image are 
mth difficnlty been, and with still greater difficulty ‘brought 
to a satisfactory focus 

Examine a piece qf ground glass mth a microscope , it will 
be found to be not a plane surface, by any means, but a very 
rough aggregation of lulls and valleys, strewn, all over witli 
jagged points which reflect the light iij all directious Matlie 
maticfil accuracy of foens cannot be secured on such a surface , 
we might as well expect to make fine micrometer measure 
merits ou a cobblestone roadway 
In the plan of focusing now propoeed m this article, the 
focusing screen as such, is discarded altogether (its office heiug 
merely to gi\ e a general idea of what will appear on the plate), 
and the image, formed xn space, is examined and made clear 
and sharp by a specially made magnifier The method is 
called a ‘ parallactic ” ono, from its likenees to the well kuowu 
usage of astronomers m getting a sharp focus on a faint tele 
sconio object The working eye-pieces of telc'-copeo' — as every 
body knows who has peeped through them — have one oi more 
hue hues stretched across the field, lying la tho precise focal 
plane of the eye-piece These hues are vanously called “ cross 
hairs’ “spider lines,*’ “ contact- wires,” etc , etc Kow when 
an observer at the eye end of a telescope wishes to assure him 
self that an object within the field of view is accurately 
focused, he first bnngs it into contact w ith ono of the cross- 
wires of the eje-piece Then he moi es his cto very shghtly 
from ono side to the other, or up and down If the observed 
object “wabbles” m the slightest degree, as the eye changes 
place, the focus is at once Ictowu to bo inexact (For un^ss 
tlic image and the ^vire are in the samo plane, there will be an 
apparent movement of tho former, due to parallax ) But 
when, by moving the eyepiece in or out, a position is found 
m -winch tho object seems quite stationaxj on the wire the 
focus IS perfect ’ 

Now, to apply this procedure to the camera 
Get any opticuu to make what w known as a “ positive eye- 
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piece,” magnifying, saj, twenty or twenty five times, mth two 
cross-inres placed thus + at its focus (Such eye pieces 
ought not to cost more thin $3 eich ) Around the tube of 
this eye piece hive a collar fitted — ^liLe the “flange ” of a lens 
— so that when the collai, or flange, rests against the smoolii 
face of tbe ground glass screen, the moss wires will be in the 
exact plane of its roughened or focusing surface, the eye-piece, 
of coiirce, projecting through an aperture m the glass 

Instead of going to the trouble of boring a hole m the 
ground glass, the focusing Bcreen could be made in two pieces 
or strips, lea% ing an open spice as wide as the diameter of the 
eye piece tube, along the median line (literally or vertically, 
13 found most convenient^ along which the eye piece slides , 
thus giving a choice of objects to focus on 
For example, in 8 x 10 foensing screen adapted in this way 
for use with in eye piece of 1 inch outside diameter would be 
made of two strips eich 34 x 10 inches, fastened in the upper 
and lower halves of the containing fmne, leaving 1 1 inch slot 
for tho ^e-picco to travel along Tbe«e strips ire preferably 
made ox ^taU glass with truly parillel surfaces, md they 
should be selected £ir«t of all, and given to tho optician so that 
he can adjust the eye piece flange to correspond 
To use — 

Get the picture approximately focused on the ground glass 
strips Place the eye-pioce in the groove move it about so 
that the cross-wires are in contact with any convenient object 
111 the picture Kick the focusing screen in or out until a 
movement of theoyoiuiny direction prodnees no ippaient 
displacement of the imago on tho wire The focus is then 
accurate 

Clarence L If oodman, Ph D 


SULPHITES 

Sulpiutes are now so largely used os constituents of devel 
opera and other solutions employed m photography, that it 
seems desirable to correct ceitim inde-spread luaccuncies that 
are to be found, not only in books on photOOTaphy, but also in 
books on chemistry These inaccuracies r^ate mefly to the 
so called acid sulphite*! 

Sulphurous icid, Il^SOg, lo a dibasic acid and contains two 
atoms of hydrogen that can be replaced by two items ot sodium 
01 pota'smiD, or by an equivalent quantity of some other metal 
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llio DTOdMts foimcd m llic fiiit teo c.iscs are ordinarj oi 
normal Eodmm Bulpinto, Na.SO,, and normal potassium siil 

p'hite, KnSOj , 

IE only half the q^oantiU of sodium or notabSinm is ti®cc 1, 
only halt tho hydrogen -mu be replaced, and wo shonld c\pcct 
to obtain the compound, KaTlSO 3, or lIIlSOj , thohrst nould 
be called eodiam hydrogen Bulpliite, eodiiim bisulphite, or itod 
Bodmm snlpbilo , and tbo second, potassium lijdro"cn snlplute, 
pota«sium bisulphite, or acid potassium sulphite Kon , it tnny 
Eurpn«e many photographers to learn tint although they ina^ 

see sodium bisulphite Jrcqncnth menUoned m photognphic 
formulas, sodium btsiiljmtU nor votassium hisufylnis 

has eier leen peered t>i anything IxLo a puie coniMion 
ilany attemptsluavo been made, but without euccces Among 
others, Berthelot made many expenments with a mow to 
prep-vro potassium bisulphite, and I mysclE Inre endeavored 
to prepare both tho soamm and tho potassium salt under a 
vawjty of cenditiotis, but m npitber case were tho esperunents 
successful 

The Teaaon is that as soon os they are formed, and even in 
presence of a large quantity of water, tho bisulphites chango 
m the manner inuicated ^ tlio eqinfion ‘J^allSO. s 
Na^SjOj + 11,0, or 2KIISO3 = Iv.SsO^ + 11,0 In 
other words, water is eliroiintcd from tho bisulphite and o 
new compound isformed These compound^ KajSgOj, and 
KjSjOj aio called anJiydro^ilphites, or, since they nnso from 
alteration of bisulphites, metabmilphitcs 

It will at once be asked, what is the substance that is sold 
as Bodinin bisulphite ?^*Tbo answer is that it is usually n \epy 
impure substance, consisting of n mixture of the inetabisulplnto 
With the sulphate I analyzed four sunples of so-called soijmm 
bisulphite, obtained from some of the best English sources 
and found that they contained respectively 81, 31 1 , 22 3 ’ 
and 39 0 per cent of enlphiiroiis anhydnde The percentat»e 
of sulphurous anhy dndo in pure sodium bisulphite would So 
05 4 The importance of not iismg euch an impure and van 
able product is obvious 

In England, and I presame aho la Amenca, the only sul 
pbites tliat can bo obtained in a state of punty as ordinary 
commercial products are crystallized normal sodmm sulphite 
GodiuTO metabisulphite, and potassium inetabisulphite ’ 

Crystallized sodium eulpfute, AagSOg 7H20,i8 usnaUi a 
very good product, containing only a small quantity of sul 
phate It IS important to bear m mind, however that it 
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almost alwajs contains a small quantity of sodium carbonate, 
winch makes it strongly alkaline The presence of the car 
bonate can he detected bj means of a solution of phenol 
phthalein, winch is tnrned enin«5ou Pure sodium sulphite is 
alkahuo to litmus paper hut has no action on phenol phthalein 
When sodium sulphite is u ed for making up solutions of pyro 
or quinol, any sodium carbonate tint it contams should be 
neutralized b} adding sulphurous acid or some otlier acid to 
the Bolntiou until it no longer affects phenol phthalein paper 
Sodium inetalusnlphite and potassium metahisulphite come 
into commerce in well defined crystals, the pnritjr being 
greater, as a rule, the larger the crystals The potacsium salt 
cnetallizcs more easily than the sodium salt and is usually 
purer Both salts keep well and are readily soluble in water, 
and their ii e is to bo strongly recommended in place of the 
very indefinite and impure so called sodium bisulphite 
Solutions of the mctabi»ulpbites are strongly acid, so that 
no further addition of acid is needed m order to pre erve 
solutions of pyro or qiunol 

A solution ol a mctabisulplule, too, affords the readiest and 
best means of prepanng an acid fixing bath , a definite quan 
tity of the solution is added to a definite quantUj of hypo 
ofntion 

When the mctabisulplutes are used in tlie preparation of 
developers, it should be remembered that one part ot a meta 
bisulphite IS equivalent to about tliree parts of ordman «odiuni 
sulphite It la aho very important to bear m mind that since 
the inetab-^ulplute is stronglv acid it will neutralize part of the 
alkali that is added, and coii'eqnently it will seem to act as a 
retarder of development The retardation ib, however, due to 
the removal of part of the fiee or effective alkali and not to 
any retarding action on tiio part of the sulphite itself This 
nentrahzmg'^effect must oS course bo taken into account m 
calculating the quantity ot alkali that must be added The 
quantities of the various alkalies that are neutralized by one 
‘Ji/di ate ^vcjiL in tlie following table* 


Real amnonia (NH,) 

Amnion a colution about 

Caustic soda 

Caust c potash 

Sod urn carbonate anbydr dc 

Poiasium carbonate anhydride 


Sodium 
VIetab suJph (e 
0 18 
0 SO 
0 43 
0 19 
0 5G 
0 7d 


Potass um 
Metab sulpb le 


0 15 
0 45 
0 S6 
0 50 
0 48 
0 6*’ 


C JI Bothamh j 
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the empioyment of bohacic acid in the DEVEL- 

OFEB 

1 HATE proper resjiect tor pyrogaUic acid and the osalate of 
irou as developers, but I am, liowever, a decided partisan of 
hjdrocliinon, and especially of eikonogen I believe that 
either, with a judicious nse of carbonate of potash, will pro 
duce a-s good results with less chances tor failure and greater 
eve With the addition of aproduct which, so far as 1 know, 
has not been u«ed in photography, I obtam eTcellent results, 
and ray success induces mo to give out a formula which I 
slioiild he happy to liave meet the approval of my photo 
crapliic colleagues I will only refer to eikonogen, which I use 
m preference, hecansc I get more transparency in the I lacks with 
thus product hut equal quantities may housed of hv drochinon. 

I prepare beforehand eeprato solutions, which I eep almost 
indehmlcly, aud only mU sufficient quantitv at the time 
of using lo the iirst place I dissolve hot 10 parts of 
sulphite of soda in 100 parts of water, and I add a trace 
of some weak acid, such as citnc ocid, about 2 to 4 parts per 
tliousaiid The object of this addition is merely to neutralize 
the solution of sulphite of soila, winch is always alkaline, and 
contains carbonate of soda To this waim solntion 1 add 2 
parts of eikonogen (or hydrochinon) and I obtain, after cool 
mg a liquid shchtly tinged with yellow, which thanks to the 
citric acid, can lio kept for a long time 
II) second solution is composed simply of 100 parts of 
carbonate of pota!^h di«'‘olvcd in 100 parts of water I ex 
chulc entirely the carbonate of soda, as being often les^ pure 
and hftldeto stain the negative, also caustic soda, or cauntie 
potash which is more difbcaU to control and which often has 
51 tendenuy to frill the plate 

Ihc two solutions may be mixed m difTorcnt proportions ac- 
cording to the object m view and the special conditions of the 
negative, such ns the time of exposure, the quality of plates 
n^(.ll, etc It may range from 1 to 20 per cent of the carbonate 
of pota- h solution, without losingsight of the fact that mtensitj 
13 produced by eikonogen, and the details by thecarhonate how 
ever, it happens that siieli an cnergeticdcveloperhasatcndency 
to produce fog if the development is earned too far This 
diflicnlty may ho obviated by using a few drops of an alkaline 
hroimdc di -olvcd m water m the proportion of 10 per cent 
hut I prefer aiiotlicr svstem, and it is to thw point that I cm 
the attention of operators 
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I keep always in the dark room a saturated solution of 
boracicacid, and I dilute my deYelopinc mixture with a quarter, 
a third, or sometimes with a half of Siis solution. This acid 
is sufficiently weak not to alter the carbonate of potash, and 
sufficient to prevent the negative from staining yellow wlien 
the development is prolonged. It takes the place in all cases 
of the alkaline bromide, does not give opacity to the blacks, and 
does not in any way restrain the development, though the 
quantity of the solution is sensibly augmented by its addition. 

I use boracic acid, with no less advantage, in the fixing 
bath. I dissolve the hypo in a satnrated solution of boracic 
acid — there is no decomposition or separation of the sulpho 
hydric acid, as is the ease with stronger acids or with alnm ; 
but the same advantages are derived as with the addition of 
this la.'it mentioned salt (o the fixing bath ; tliat is to say, the 
purity of the image and cleaning of the film. Another decided 
advantage ia that the bath can be kept in its original clear state 
for a long time,tLud does not get daik after fixing a few plates, 
as is generally the case. . 

I Dolieve, therefore, that I am rendering a service to those 
who aim at cleanliness in photographic manipulations, aud 
clearness in the negative by engaging them to try the use of 
boracic acid in tbe developer anq fixing batli. Tlie expense is 
not great, as tbo boracic acid is not very soluble in cold water 
and the proportibn used is not considerable. 

E, Audra. 


A SIMPIIFIED KALIITYPE PBIKTIKO PROCESS. 

As every one who has used tbc kallitype paper for printing 
purposes knows, this process is based upon the phenomena that 
certain iron salts when submitted to tbe action of light are 
reduced, and that the salts thus formed in turn are able to 
precipitate the metal from silver, gold, and platinum salts undei 
certain conditions. In tbe kallitype process tbe ferrous pict- 
ure is developed with an alkaline solution of silver nitrate, 
tlins producing a black and white imago in silver. 

Kow, it is a well-established fact, that tbe majority of ama- 
teur workers prefer to have nothing to do with silver nitrate, 
the use of this chemical being equivalent to badly stained 
hands, which are not easily put into society shape again. 

Tn order to do away with this liaud fiend in the use of the 
kallitype process, I proposed some six months ago to simplify 
matters greatly by preparing » printing process, bi'icd upon 
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the UUitjpc formuh, to which the Silver nitrate nnd bichro- 
mato of iiotassuim liavo already been idiled , m other word«, 
in\ paper is not onlj coated with the iron R^lt, but wjtli the 
iaitcr and tlx, siho i difference similar to tint existing 
between the hot and cold proces«c 8 of pHtinotjpc prinliiig 
Tlic developer to bo used consists of nothing more tlnn a 
solution of neutral citnto of soda, made alkaliiiob) tho nddi 
tioii of some aniinonm After developing, the same solution 
IS us(.d aa a clearing bath, after the use of which the prints 
are washed in ordinary water for three or four niinutca 
Tlic process is a acr^ ijmck one and cxcccdinglv etinplc, iho 
results obtained grcatl} resembling phtinotj pts, although tliey 
somewhat lath the linest half tone®, which places the latter 
process 60 high above all others, in m 5 opinion Varuuis 
tones can be obtained with the new paper, the) depending 
upon tho sodium salt used aa a developer 

Af/red 'itiajUtz 


BOITBIES 

PnoTOOFArnT being with the mnntcur, c« cntiall) apastiroo, 
and the attainment ot origmaht) ami novcltv apnmeinccn 
tive, I have often wondered wh) so few of ns have tacUwl tho 
mystery of double photographs o*"* Judeed, wh\ there should 
be any nneannine«» about them at nil It is just as cos) to 
take a picture of a girl playing clicss with herself, or of a 
small boy squaring oft at Ins own doppelganrjerj as to make an 
ordinary negative, and tlienece^ry apparatusuol thcsimplcst 
"WheQ it comes to reproducing the same face in a dozen or 
more different spots on tlio phtc,a 3 m tho now well known 
picture of one good looking, full bearded man serving as a 

whole court of ju-^tice— judge, clerk, and twelve jurymen 

there is more mechanical complevit) in tho job, and besides 
a black v elvet background is nece&'sarj to success , but a eimplo 
double piv,ture can be taken witb any background, indoors or 
out, still hfo or insMntaneons, ju«t like like ani other new 
All that is needed is some sort of opaque half scrocn, before 
or behind the lens, so arranged that two successive expo-urcs 
can be made on the same plate, first on one half, then on the 
other i or m\ part, I prefer to set the screen before the lens, 
for if it be placed witbm the camera it is hard to adapt it w 
as to be reversed without removing nnd reinserting the plate 
holder, and this, by slightly moving the plate from its first 
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poaition, often makes a joint of the tivo halves of tlio 

picture 

own reversible screen is. a simple, home biult affair, of 
thin T\ood, like that of Minch cigar boxca arc made I have a 
ba'e-board of seasoned pine, as nidc as the bottom of tho 
camera and long enougli to project about 4^ niches hejond the 
hood of the lens Cicats nailed along the sides iml o sliding 
ivajs, between which tho camen lesta tightlj It is better to 
boU pr button the camera down to the base-board A screw 
liole.,m the bottom of the boaid allows it to bo attached firmlj 
to n stont and rigid tripod 

In front of the lens and fitting snugly betuecn tho sliding 
najs>is set a shallow bov or hood of thin nood, open in front and 
behind, a little higher and wider than the face of thccimcn, 
the depth of the box being sacli tint, when tho back touches 
the camera frame, the front will project about 3 inches from 
the hood of tlic lens A71icn a wide aiiglo lens is used, tho 
box slionld flaie generously outward, so as not to cut o2 tho 
top or Bides of tlie a icw Two flap door^, meeting edge to 
edge in the middle, are attached with small lunges to the sides 
of the box Tlie thing is to have tlic'o doors tnm at tho edgo, 
and to have them meet m a straight, true joint ulitn both aro 
closed See that their meeting is accnnlely centered on tho 
optical axis of tlio lens prolonged, so that the held of view 
will be truly bi^ctcd when one flap is open and tho other 
closed Punt tho in«idc of tho box and flaps with n luster 
le«s black pigment — Dcvoc’s ebon) black is good for tins ami 
a thoii«cand tinkciing jobs besides m connection with camcru 
or dark loorn 

I generally take my doubles by flash light, for in this waj 
an cqinl jlluiniiMtion of tho two halves of tho new is 
obtained Prosch’s new lamp, oi anj lamp w Inch t\ enl> and 
entirely burns a weighed cliargc of magnesium will do I u o 
from 25 to 30 grains for cocli charge, fora group, with ipcr 
ture and a rapid plate 

It IS coiuenient to fix attention on some median line in tho 
background, a fold of curt un, or the edge of a door post or 
bookca c, whieli wlicn focn«ed on the center of tho screen 
(lioth llap-dooiv being ojKm) will exactly bisect tlie Mtw 
Tiio subject to be photographed m double shon’d stand or sit 
Six inches oi more to one side of this median hue If drc«s 
or feet approach the lino there la a blur, if anv part laps the 
lint, It produces a glio tlj cfiect, tho background showing 
through it moro and more until it ultcrlj vanishes 
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Having posed jonr subject, say on the right hand side of the 
median line, open the right hand flap and ehutthe left one 
Draw the slide, and doivt jogglt the camera Uncap, flash, 
and cap again While yon are closing the dark elide, re-charg 
ing the lamp and opening the left hand flap (closing the right 
hand one of cour e), jour subject, previously aiilled by careful 
rehearsals, moves over to the left side of the median background 
line and takes the pose agreed on Quickness is indispensable, 
for in a moment the air will bo filled with a fine mist of 
descending magnesia dust, and the second flash must he let off 
before It falls, or half the plate will be logged All ready? 
Draw slide (avoiding jo^le), uncap, and fiaen again Hecap 
“ That’s all Thank you ever so much ” 

Open air doubles are often spoiled by^ncqual illumination. 
It is hard to time the two exposnres exactly alike, and it is 
quite surprising how much more dense one side of the negative 
will be than the other if there is a fraction of a second’s difier 
cnce between them Drop shutter exposures arc more nearly 
uniform and are therefore preferable ' 

The most pleasing, and, so far as I know , unusual application 
of double photographs is to a stereoscopic view The box hood 
before the lens snonld have a dividing septum and two sets of 
flaps A sliding screen of wood or tin, working m grootes, 
and with two upright oblong apertures cut lu it, is more con\ e 
meat The axes of the lenses being 3^ inches apart, these aper 
tiires should be, manifestly, 1| inches wide and separated by 
the same interval Pins set m the edges of the grooves retail 
late the distance to which the screen moves either way, and 
this eliould be carefully adiustcd, or a blur up and down the 
plate will suggest unskillful patching 

Some of us aie prone to mistakes To amateurs of that 
stamp I confidently recommend a course of experimentation 
with double views The opportunities of blundering are inter 
estingly varied Perhaps the most encouraging is to open the 
wrong flap, on the opposite side from your subject, for then 
you get a fine background, but no dual chess player or duplex 
pugiTist 

A A Adec 
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rerolntion of the -n-hcel bo it the latc of 6i\tr revolution's i 
nnuiite the friction of i second it winch the shntter is work 
ing Tims if the lino drawn is one twentieth of ft complete 
ei^iimference, the e-'ipoanre wis one twentieth of i second 
It mi} be supposed tint inj Bmill white object — ^i} , i spot 
of white piint — would do is well as a mirror bill This is 
not so, however, and for two rei'Kin*- In the hist plice, the 
reflection of the sun in theBimll mirror bill J«, practieallj, i 
mathematieil point and the length of the lino di awn b} it is, 
therefore, qnite definite — a thing that would not be the case 
with a white spot Sccondl\,the brightness ot this minute 
spot IS the same ns that of the sun it«elf le«s a small percent 
age due to imperfect leflection, isoiiming the bill to be i 
perfect sphere Pncticallj it is so intcn'el} bright that it 
will draw i line at whatever speed the wheel is icv oh ed 



The common objection urged agamst this s} stem is that it 
is not acennte, because it is not possible to levolve a wheel at 
an absolutely uiiifonn speed This objection is quite imagm 
arv It 18 very easy with i little practice — many people can 
do It vvithout— holding a watch in the hand and counting the 
rcrolutiong, to keep tl c speed to within 5 per cent on citbei 
s de ot what is wanted, and who wants to know the time of 
Ins shutter more accuratel} than that? IVho will not, for 
example be sitisfied if, when he is told that his shutter gives 
an exposme of about one twentieth of i second, be is assured 
that that means somewhere between one-nineteenth and one 
twenty first of i second? Asamatterof fact I will rentuie to 
sa} that, in the case of hand exposures, under fiv o seconds, 
no photographer knows to within 5 per cent what his expos 

lire has been , very few know wnthm 20 per cent , and the 
majority do not know within 50 per cent The fact is that 
if we knew the exposures of our shutters to within 20 per 
cent , that would be enough for near]} all practical purpose 
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I liorc describe exactly tbc way tliat I liave been Tvorkio^ 
lately, timing the exposures of all my own shutters and of tlioso 
of my various friends I give a photograph of the apparatus at 
u-orh. It will be seen that a large ■wheel is being turned by 
an assistant, while tho operator keeps a watch in his liand to 
check the speed of revolntion. The wheel in this case is a 
somewhat heavy fly-wheel 4 feet in diameter. Ihis is a good 
form of wheel, because, on account of its weight, the velocity 
is not so liable to vary as with a light wheel. It is not by 
any means necessary to use such a wlieel, however. I used it 
simply because it liappened to bo ready mounted for work ot 
a different kind. Fixed to one of the spokes of tiio wheel, 



with the stem inclosed in a piece of bamboo for protection, 
wdll be seen the therraonicter, the bulb projecting a little 
be\ ond the periphery of tlm wheel. The center of the wheel 
is marked by a while snot so that if the exposure is so short 
that tho whole of the wheel is not distinctly seen, the position 
of the center at least ma3' be known. 

Opposite the wheel aml'icith iJie lens leiel icitJi its center is 
placed the camera witli the eliotler to be timed. IVhen the 
wheel is revolving uniformly at the desired speed the shatter 
is released. 

2s’’ow, ns to the resulting developed picture. In the firtt place 
it is to be noted that it is not -necessarfj to get out, in de\ eloj*- 
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inent, more than the line drawn by the ball, and something to 
mark the center of the wheel, but genenllj more will begot 
I show here one of the rc«ulU of my recent experiments 
with mj apparatus, made by ft needle point on the film after 
It IS dry Here A B is the bne drawn by the point of light 
reflected from the ball, and 0 is the center ot the circle A 0 
and B C are joined, and the angle AC B,ia measured either witli 
a section or a scale of chords It is then divided bj 360, when 
we have the exposures in the form of a fraction of a second 
Thus, for example, in this particular case, the angle, A C 
E, = lOi deg the exposure = = a little 

•less than -jV second, or say simply second 



In the case of extremely rapid shutters the line, A B, may be 
so short, if the revolntions oe only TO per minute, that the 
angle, A 0 B, cannot be accnratclv measured I gi\ e here, for 
example, the result of a very rapid shutter In this case the 
dilFiciiUj IS increased by the fact that the lens being only i 
cmarler plate one, the scale is very small It will be seen that 
the silver ball gives but little more than a spot on the plate 
I could only enimate from this tint the exposure seemed to ho 
somewl at shorter tlian of a second , by making a second 
exposure with the w lied revolving at 160 re% oliitions persecond 
I lottnd it to be second ’ 

11 A’ Uti/lon 
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DEVELOPING AND FIXING GELATINE ITEGATIVES 

It is now pretty geuerall} conceded that the gelatine dr^ 
plate, bj progressive improv ements, has reached a perfection 
nearly or qnite equaling wet collodion Tar excelling the lat 
ter in sensitiveness, ana in being alwavs ready for exposure, 
the gelatine dryplate still lacks some advantages m manipuliit 
lug which the wet collodion has, inducing experimenters to 
continue their efforts to produce n dry collodion plate winch 
shall equal the gelatine in rapidity As yet this consumnia 
tion has not been leached, though the natient seekers are still 
striving, and occasionally notify ub (prematurely) of their sue 
cCftS I he dense structure of gelatine in comparison with the 

S orous texture of collodion opposcB the penetration of the 
eveloping and fixing baths, making them slow in action, and 
the final elimination of the hypo still more tedious and nnsat 
isfactory » 

It IS scarcely to be hoped that gelatine can be nude porons 
without becoming at the same time rotten or impairing its 
adhesion to tho glass or other support, or that drj colloaion 
can ever be made as sensitive as gelatine Instead of striving 
to attain these more than problematical ends, could not onr 
efforts bo more profitabh employed in finding developers and 
hung baths more suitable to the structure and texture of tlie 
dry gelatme wo now have ^ 

It seems true that the developers now m UsC bavo been 
selected for other rea'ious than fitness, and strange, too, that 
their use Ins been continued, because of some natiwnl preju 
dice after this fact has been demonstrated I or instance, our 
British cousin will have none other than bis pjro and ammo 
uia, though he groans always over the time lio has to si^nd in 
thotrjnng light of Ins dark room, almost asphvxiatcd bj its 
•mtating fninc** The Germans have preferred to n^e almost 
exclusively the ferrous oxalate developer, though for a time 
perhaps inclined to accept tho eikonogen of their own country 
man, thej are already beginning to return to their fir t love 
The rrcncli have given strong testimony to tlieir appreciation 
of hyclrodimon, but there is reason tobchevo that the^ will 
give in their adhe ion to tlic new Trench discovery, the 
piramulophenol developer, ns the}, like the Amencans, are 
not ultra con ervativc and, like tliLiii, promptiv dropped am 
moma from the pjTO in f ivor of a less objectionable alkali 
Dev elopers come so thickly and qnickly now, that tlie“do\el 
oper of the futnre ” is 'jlw ays to be looked for, since none that 
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has as jct been proposed is us perfectly suitable to the j;olatin(i 
film as the old iron developer ssau to the wet collodion. It 
seems advisable, now that the list is so rapidly e-xtonding, to 
drop some which have served their day. Tyro, with ammonia 
or any other alhali, could now l>c spared with profit, I think, 
from their liability to fog or stain wdthont tedious watehiu". 
The ferrous oxalate developer, os now need, from the unstable 
character of the iron stock solution, could also he banished; but 
since we have lately learned how to preserve it surely and 
effectually, it should r.ather come to the front as one of the 
most certain, cleanest, and cheapest developers we hare. As 
this fact does not appear to be generally known I will give the 
formula for the preparation of the iron solution which makes 
it “ a thing of beauty and a joy for ever ” 

Ferrous sulphate , .. B ounces 

Water (hot) . 16 ounces 

Dissolve and filler, when cool, add 
Tartaric acid.. .. . . 6 drams 

The commercial “ copperas” or “green vitriol” even, may 
be used if wo select clear crystals. It may ho prep-wed by the 
gallon, if necessary, andif and^oserf occasiojt 

ally to t?u} s^imhinc, it will always remain a clear bricht-creen 

Thus prepared and added to the neutral oxalate stock solution 
as usually directed (though by cautious additions much more 
iron may ho added without a precipitate), it will give you a 
developer infinitely better suited to the gelatine plate than the 
alkaline pyro in any form, and only equaled, according to my 
competitive experiments, by a properly prepared hydroqninon 
developer, which it far excels in rapidity. 

The Germans were wi«o in their preference for this devel- 
oper, and now that the only serious objection to it can be so 
readily removed, it should hold its own for most general uses 
before any other now at our command. 

Eikouogen is fast losing its prestige on account of its insta- 
bility, though ns now nreparea in the form of dry cartridges 
for extemporaneous somtion in water,, it can he made 
under many circumstances wldch would preclude tlio carryiuf^ 
of solutions in bulk of other more permanent developers. ? 
have given my reasons for preferring hydroqninon to pyro or 
eikonogen in previous articles in this Annual, though I now 
think that for general use the ferrous oxalate with the per- 
manent iron stock solution will never disappoint tlio user ^ 
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As to a fixing bath it wonW bo desirable to find a substitute 
for hypo, but os this seems HBlikel> at present it is essential 
that the best strength and combinattoa ot tliat agent be deter 
romed according to my experience, is afforded b) the 

“acid fixing b ith ” as novr published and winch is most read 
ily made as follows 

U>po 8 ounces 

, Water * 40 ounces 

Dissolve and fiUct ttien add 

Acid bisulpl ite soda l>e S ounces 

foseph B Broicii, U S Army 


COPYIKG AKD EKLAEQINO POHTBAITS 
From a prolonged experience in this important branch of 
, pliotograpbic uork, I will attempt to describe the method 
which I hn\o found to be most succe sfn) 

Slow working objectives, aplanats or antiplanits arc tbo 
best lenses for tins work, not only because the required time 
of exposure is calculated by minutes and not by seconds, 
but also because tliey copy a plane surface more correctly 
than others Wlitthcr the draw ot the catnom is longer or 
shorter is of but little moment, in fact there are suitable cameras 
found m cverv well apjxunt^ aleher Tlie original must be 
placed vertically and horizontally towiril tlio focusing screen 
111 order to attain uniform 6 Uarpnc«s all o'er the pi me How 
to focus need not be dc'cnbca, still the image should not be 
absolutely sharp, as a slight dcMftlion is of material and f \>or 
able influence upon the faiii^ihcd work Of high importance 
18 the illumination of the subject 

If direct sunlight can bo utilized, place the apparatus in a 
right angle towards it, and cover the space between obiecti'o 
and original with a hood constructed of ti sue paper In this 
the light 13 strong and energetic, mid with it the gram and pores 
of the paper arc mneh dimini*=hedanil but slightly perceptible 
m tlie copy In the ab cnee of sunlight place the camera 
so tiiat the light source i« at its back 

To efface from the onginal shadows cost by the delations 
of points m the paper, perceptible to the eye, attach to 
the obicctne a piece of white cardlioard, bent at it» lower 
end nclit angularli , and of a width of 5 c cm , or reflect Iiglit 
upon the onginal from below, care licmg taken that no direct 
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rcflcotion is gcnorntml niioii tlio glossy siirloco <if tho iilbitmcii 

psg 

aMng all these prchminanea arranged, and tlio enlarged 
imago appearing uniform and aharp upon tho ground glv®, 
then expose 

It IS alivajs better to uso for rcproonctions a slow plate, 
perfectly free from fog, it gives better details in tho shadow 
portions, hner tone gradations in middle tints and lights — 
results not possibl> attainable with highly scnsitivo plates 
The time of exposure must bo extended till gram and pores ore 
distinctly brought out m tho shadows An under-exposed 
reproduction plate can not proportionally print different from 
an under exposed original negative Tho negatives should not 
beof extreme intensity Pnntsof negatives of a softer character 
impress thb eye more favorably llian others, and show details 
in the half tones not visible in the original snpcrhcnlly viewed 
Negative retouching should bo limited to a certain degree, 
and only the most necessary defects be touched out, a mere 
spotting out, as it were, l«nng generally suflicient To repre- 
sent linen perfectly white, cover the respective parts with 
opaque on the gloss side of thonegatiie, butliigh toned lights 
m the face obtained by similar procedure rcsnlt frequentlj in 
unjustifiable effects comparable with bumps or excrescences 
An experienced and intelligent retoucher can, liowevcr, pro- 
duce the desired effect by working m rhomboidal hatchings by 
means of lithographic ink Tyros are advised never to under 
take this , they will certainly fail 
It 18 not advisable to print from enlarged negatives in aery 
bright light With albomen paper, by comparatively Jong 
exposures better tones will evidently result 
The positive retoucher should use tho original to guide lum 
m his work , the enlargement is intended to correspond with it 
in every respect He js advised to interruptwork occasionally 
and rest the eye, and to view from a distant point what lias 
been done 'When working up tho positive, limit your ever 
tions to effect merely, even with a sacrifice of fine execution 
Correct likeness is always the main object m view otlicrs aro 
Ydooriitu’Ae'io A Tf’uen fne picture is Irameil and imng, its 
good qualities, especially the true reproduction of the hkeness, 
will be striking and minor matters, like fine execution, be 
overlooked without comment 

The well known fact that all photographic papers will stretch 
m different dirertions more or less, must be allowed for in 
reproductions Where, for example, the head of the original 
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IS stietclied lengthways, the enlargement must be printed 
on the opposite, the broid Bide of the paper The difference 
occarnng is thereby not corrected with mathematical truth, but 
sufficiently so to avoid stretching to an extent when likeness 
and characteristics of tlie ori^al are equally endangered in 
the reproduction The attention of photographers is particu 
larly directed toward this important point 

Fnedn^'h MulU^t 


TONING ‘WITHOGT GOLD 


Papep for photograplnc printing has been introduced in the 
market under as many names as there are manufacttirer” 

This paper is prepared with a gelatine emulsion of chlonde of 
silver, and each manufacturer gives a special formula for its 
treatment 

Some of the methods recommended prondo for the gold to 
be introduced into the h> po fl vmg bath, so that the toning and 
fixing proceed simoltaneou&ly One formula was given for 
treating this paper without gold 

I tried it, bnt found that it was not properly constituted, as 
the tomng was completed before the prints were properly fixed 
This hath was composed of hypo ana alum, equal parts 

I then commenced a senes of eipenments which resulted m 
my compounding the following toning and fixing bath 


Water 

Hypo 


No I 


16 ounces 
, 4 ounces 


No 2 

Water 1C ounces 

Nurate of lead (finely pulverized) IJ ounce 

"When the contents of No 1 and N o 2 are dissolved add 
No 2 to No 1 This sliould leave a clear solution, as the 
hyposulphate of lead which is formed on the introduction of 
0 IJ toN 0 T IS clissdlveci as last as ionueh, and fnere is not 
lead sufficient for saturaliou This compound will produce 
fine tones with very pure whites, but the gelatiue becomes soft 
and has to be handled with considerable care, therefore to this 
compound should he added ounce of pulverized alum in 
small quantities at a tune, stirring continually w hile adding it 
This will produce a reaction, and the eolation wall become 
turbid and should stand for twenty four hours, whenitwiEbe 
ready for u«e 
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It can bo used repeatedly, only adding a little hjpo oc- 
casionally. • , 

The prints slionld be immereed without washing and bent 
in the bath until the desired tone is reached. They should be 
.'tlioroiJglily washed, and can then be hnisbed by laying them 
on a poUsued surface, rubbing them down or mounting them 
'in the usual way and bnmishing. The question will, of 
course, ho suggested whether prints so treated and toned will 
be permanent 

For some samples of gelatine juipcr tbih fonnula works 


oetrer; 

Water 

No 1 

16 ounces 

Hypo 


S ounces 

Water 

No 2 

to ounces 

Nitrate Lead 


1 ounce 

Xfuen 


% ounce 


Compounded the same way os above described 
There is, I know, a popular prejudice against imy process * 
of toning m the hypo oath, and tho production of what has 
been termed sulphur tones. What may have been the result 
with similar processes in the treatment of albumen paper 
should be no criterion by which to decide this question* of 
permanency of gelatine paper. 

The fading of silver prints on albumen paper is a well- 
known fact, and the causes which produce it have been dis- 
cussed hy multitudes of able writers on photogrophic prob- 
lems for many years past. My opinion is thril tlio main wuso 
of the trouble lesides in llio action of the silver on the albu- 
men 

By some it is claimed there is n combination of silver and 
albumen, forming what has been teruicd albuuiinato of siher. 

I have never'secn an analysis of such a compound and do not 
believe any such exists. The fact that sih er nitrate coagnhtes 
albumen is no reason for supposing there is a combination. 
A great variety of things will coagulate albumen without 
combining with it; for instance, boiling witter, alcohol and 
quite a number of the mineral nitrate. I am writiug now of 
egg albumen, winch in some respects differs from serum albu- 
men. in its power of forming compounds 
Coagnbted albumen whenwash^ and dried is tlie same in 
its chemical constituents as when dried uithont being coagu- 
lated. The discussion, however, of this subject at lengtli would 
not be appropriate in a paper of tliis kind I will say here 
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ho\revcr, that there arc prints on plain paper in oxietencc— or 
were a few j cars, since — which, after the ordinary exposure to 
the action of the atmosphere and Lght lor more than twenty 
years, had undergone no perceptible change, or no more change 
than the paper would ha'o nnacigonehad no prints been made 
on it 

That the h}po should be cliuiiDatcd from the prints is taken * 
for granted, but prints fixed in a Iivpo hath tliat his hetn used 
for that purpo e before will not keep, no matter hon mnch 
they are washed 

If the keeping of the prints made on this new gelatine 
paper should depend on the thorough eradication of the hjpo, 

I xNould recommend that it be done with nitratccf lead in the 
following waj 

"Water, 16 ounces, nitrate of lead, 48 gram« The lead vn 
dissoUing xnll produce a trace of carbonate of lead , this must 
be di«isohcd hciore using, and is done by addmg a feio drops 
^ of acetic acid 

After the prints have been washed sufhcient to remove fhe 
surface hypo, jinmcreo them forhve minutes m this hath and 
then wa«h in clean inter for live mmutee, and trery trace of 
hypo mil bo removed Tins bath of lead nitntc fehould not 
bo used stronger tlian I have giren it, because of its toning 
propcrlic , and if u«€d stronger would carr^ the toning too 
far before the decomposition of the livpo was clTecicd 

I liaro prepared prints which hare been cleaned in this wa^ , 
which are now six months old, and so far seem all right, and 
others which have been cleaned m the ordinary way, bj wash 
mg Time will answer the qnc tion of durabiht} better than 
an} thcor} based on chemical action, on certain substances 
which differ constitutionally from the one being treated "W ith 
this toning and fixing bath a great vanct} of tone* can be 
obtiined, from warm brown to verv black, with rciinrk'ibly 
pure w hitc 

Yerj fine tones and hnlhant pnnt* can be produced with 
this toning and fixing bath on the coiaincrcial read}-f«.n«itized 
albumen juper, but b} ven different tixatmcnt Prints on tlu« 
paper, m the hr-t place, mn t be tlioroughlv washed, and then 
fixed in a fre h solution of hvpo "tt hen fixed thev should 
imrner»c<l in the lead, hv^io aiul alum balli until the dt ire<l 
tone obtained, tben washed m the u ual wav The hnllianev 
of print' so prepirod cannot be surpx -oil on alhonien pape r 
Tht prints on cither paper drv much vhrker than tlu v njipenr 
when wet. Ifenry J I^exctoj 
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HOW TO OBTAIN CLOims IN A LANDSCAPE 
I HAVP often been etrnck bj tbo absence of clouds in a land 
scape, and oftener still by tho inability to print tlio clouds 
existing on the negative Appreciating lion much a skj m ith 
clouds adds to the appearance of a landscape, and not wishing 
‘ to bo obliged to substitute donds I begun to cogitate whether 
some means could be devised to modify tbc admission of light 
through tbo lens 

Taking as a basis that tho rays reflected b} tbo part forming 
the eky aro a great deal more powerful than those rtllcctea 
by the ojeets in nature, it is evident that the sky should impress 
the plate more intensely than the objects of nature in tbc 
Bime B^acQ of time, hence tbc clonds outlined on tbc negative 
being in fact over exposed blend and are lost entirely with 
the rest of the skj I behove to have found tho remedy to 
obviate this difficulty by modifying the opening of tbo shutter, 
a simple gaillotino shutter (drop shutter) 

The frame of the shutter that tits on to the lens and on • 
whicli tho working mechanism is placed should have a semi 
circular opening, also the dropping slide which makes the 
exposure, as indicated by the foliov^ng diagram 



A— Outude (mae ol sbu ter BD— C rmoit^fTnce of Itasn C— lUUof the c r< 
ftrence oorwed up marking- ball of ib« lenm C -The open part of lenses equal x, 
other half itbicri is mvered ^ 


What 18 the result? Tho diagram will furnish the explana 
tion 



Let US 60] 
tivojdividec 


pose that OO embraces view reflected by the obiec- 
in two parts OA the sLj , AO’ objects in nature 
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The luminous rays emanating from the objects of nature pass 
freely by the Ion er part of the lenses n'hicli remains open, IL, 
in direction E’, and impress the plate normally, by double 
reflection the rays of the slgr, OA, take direction E, and 
strike the part of the lenses, K, covered by the shutter, CC’, 
therefore the rays from sky cannot impress the plate withont 
the aid of the lower rays. 

I thus accomplish my object, that of weakening the rays 
from the sky, which permits me to get an even exposure all 
over. 

The illustrative prints were taken by this device. 

Blankcnberglic Ileach at 3 r.M., cloudy sky, exposure, 
oxalate and iron developer. 

Albert (Janfyn. 

STEEEOSCOPIC PHOTOOEAPHY. 

Owe is hearing now, in this country at least, that in the near 
* future may look for a great revival of stereo photography, 
and if the rumor is well founded and turns out to be iulhlled 
prophecy, we may expect once more to find the stereoscope 
•*on ever}' drandng-room table*” as of yore. Now this prospect 
is not by any means an appalling one to the amateur photog- 
rapher who ’sighs for new worlds to conquer. There is much 
of interesting work in the production oi stereo views ; several 
pretty optical theories are involved oncl must be put into prac- 
tice; and several ingenious instruments are used in the work, 
iToreover when a stereo slide is completed it is a thing of con- 
siderable beaut}, and is calculated to interest not only the 
producer but many of his friends. If the prophecy comes to 
be fulfilled it will be a good thing for the camera and lens 
makers', and that is a point not to be overlooked by those who 
wish well to the photographic world in general. 

If any of the readers of this Annual propose to take up 
this branch of photography tliey will do well to prepare 
tlicmselves at once for the proauction of the best possilde 
transparencies, for however good a paner print may be for the 
storeosco]>e a transparency is n great deal finer. 

Writing from experience I xvill advise those who intend to 
practice stereo photography to get a pair or pairs of turn 
lenses at once, rather than mn the risk of failure by liaving to 
make two separate exposures for each stereo negative. A 
negative can be made with one lens, but at any time it is not a 
very easy thing to make sure of giving equivalent exposures 
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consecutively, even if the light remains practically equal for 
the nece^ary time There is plenty of scope as tu the size ut 
plate used, provided the centers of the two halves of the stereo 
plate are not more than 3 inches apart That la to say that the 

T)reci-!e height of the plate is of little importance provided the 
plate IS not too long The size of plate I have been using 
lately is 6| x3}, which is equal to two slide plates with a Bmall 
mterval of separation But good workers hare used plates 
5x8, and others use 6^ x 41 On the whole I should be in 
chnod to recommend the latter size, which is m fact used bj 
Mr Chadwick, who is a good judge in the matter 
The lenses may be mounted at a distance of 3 inches 
from center to center, but I like to have my camera arranged 
so that this distance can be varied to suit \ arying conditions 
Thus for a very clo'e new I should put the lenses a little 
closer, and uice xersa As to focal len^h of lenses there is no 
nnnsnal condition to consider or meet A len« of snitaWe focal 
length for the half stereo plate will answer A pair of lenses 
of 'ibont 4 inches and another pairof about 5^ or 8 inches will 
be found convenient The shoHer focus pair may be of the 
rectilinear type for architectore which shows very well in 
stereoscopy In particular it will be found that interiors look 
their best in the the stereoscope 
1 have had trouble in making exposures exactly equal with 
two lens caps and I therefore recommend a shutter with tsvo 
apertures This shutter should of course be arranged for tune 
exposures as well as instantaneous ones 

A point that sometimes pozzies the beginner is the transpo 
sition of the two prints produced from a stereo negative done 
\\ ith two lenses or with one lens nseci consecntiv ely on the two 
sides of the camera partition If we make a paper print there 
j8 no difficulty in cutting and transposing the tu o halves of the 
print after it is finished , hut if wc have to deal with trans- 
parencies on glass the transposition is not so easy My own 
plan IS as a rule to cut the negative down the middle with a 
diamond, and this seems the simplest plan But sometimes 
glass plates intended for negative making are so uneven in 
tliickiicss tint we cannot get proper contact on both halves ot 
the plate at once and in that ca^c we require to use a pnntni" 
frame made for the special purpo>^ All photo dealersprobably 
keep this frame in stock, or at least can make one It consists 
of a frame at least twice the length of the stereo plate with 
an aperture in the center about 3 mclies square Tlie negativ e 
IS pushed as far as it will go m the frame to the ri<»ht led a 
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print IS made on the right half of the positive plate, and then 
the .negative is pnshed to the left, and a print is made on the 
left half of the plate tlie negative being taken as Ij mg face np, 
and the sensitive plate as face down Here agam we innst take 
care to liave the exposures nearly equivalent, so that the density 
and detail of the two halves mfiy be approximately equal in 
the finished transparency Absolute equality is not essential 
In my experience a somewhat shiny surface shows up a paper 
stereo print better than a mat surface , for instance an albn 
men print looks better in tlio stereoscope than a platinum print 
But as already stated a transparency shows better than any 
opaque pnnt, and for the transparency I can strongly recom 
mend the albumen proc(^ Bat there 13 no douo^t that the 
albumen process is somewhat troublesome to work, and it will 
he found that a good positive on gelatine bromide or chloride 
will answer eveiy purpose A stereo slide must not have any 
veiy glanng high hghts, and in fact should be well exposed 
^ and not over developed 

These remarks are only general, but it is hoped they may to 
a small degree clear tlie way for any one wlio thinks of begin 
nmg to work at stereo photography 

Andrew I’ringle 


A FEW HINTS ON COMPOSITION 

It seems to have gradually grown into an nnwntten law 
that articles for year books, almanacs, and tho hke, shall be 
compie'^ed into the smallest possible compass Bearing that 
in mind I am constrained to offer n few very concentrated 
hints on the great domain of “form in composition”* I will 
first sifggest to iny readers that it may be of some slight aid to 
memory (if they connect by way of memona tecAmca) ten 

§ reat laws, rales, or principles— call them what you will — with 
1C ten hngerb and thumbs , al«!o, carrying this fanciful division 
farther, tnd grouping theai into Sre pair*, of each pair 

one may be 6 uppo«ea to be connected with the right hand — tho 
other with the left 

I will mention them in pans in each cose drawing attention 
to tho stronger one first Thu» 

A Princijiahtu — 1 e , some one Unc, light, fi.ure, idea, etc , 
stronger than all the re«t 

tt iiiilo} dination — t e the remaining parts, not equal hut 
in graduated scale, so that no two element'' arc rnal 
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B Contra^t^i e,oi fonn, of light, of subject, to gi\L 
strength 

I Interchange— ol one part into aniJ with another, to bind 
interest, and give rehef to monotony 
C Balance — of Imc of light, etc , toheep up interest, to 
give variety 

c Symmetnj (within very rcisonablo limits) — to give aid to 
nnity, etc 

D Jiadiatim, to aid, suggest a community of origin etc 
d BepeUiton , to help repose, and calm, to supjiort the 
mam idea. 

E Continmiy — of parts, of planes of thought — oneness 
€ Curvature — for tno sake of relief, of btautj, of 
Isow take tho<ic of the right hand and run through them a 
thread of consistency, so that all shall bo real bejonu reihtj — 
ideal beyond ideality And m like manner tliread those on the 
left Bide with an invisible yet unbreakable film of harmony 
Finally, now tie these two tlireads into one indi*6olublo knot, j 
and call this unity 

Alasl the ten hare ran to a dozen and more — the unhickv 
thirteen— bnt vet not thirteen— only one, \i 2 , nnibi — tlie 
end and aim of all true art The binding together of parts 
into one harmonious and united, consistent whole Creating, 
by taking this beauty and tliat— bringing them together lu a 
manner which nature suggests and sanctions, tons gmng 
them iogethei a new beauty, such ns alone and apart neither 
can have ^ 

The creation of making one thing of many, of showing that 
which by its own natn e worth grows in valno the more we con 

temnlate the part it plays os a part — a perfectly adapted part 

of that which is in itself not many but one— viz , a work of 
art 


I C Lamhert 
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THE DAHK ROOM IN THEORY AIO) PRACTICE 

ilicii Jiiis been written ninl said on the subject of dark 
rooin«, the proper inetliod of tonstmction, the nrnngemcnt of 
theA\ater supplj and outkt^tho best kind of light, the best 
wa) to \entdnto, bow to prc'>cr\c wastes, tlio action of the 
fumes of chetnicalfi njwn ar\ pi itcs, piper, etc, etc Great 
stre^ia has been laid upon tho ncc(sfiit} for the entire absence 
of over) pirticle of du«t There should be no ledges 
or projections upon whicli tho smallest atom of dust can find n 
resting place Cliermcals mtifl be kepi in tight clo ets where 
no fumes can cptanc to dcstroj plates or rum the health of tho 
pbotogropber Albumen paper must \>e kept m collars accord 
ing to one man and in garrets ntcording to another Some 
want It damji, so that the prints will not blister or mcaslc, and 
some want it drj for the same reason The text books giro 
instructions galore os to plumbing, water supplj, sinks, saving 
• of wastes, liglit, etc , and cuts w ithont number arc gw on sliow 
mg tho proper thing for the convenient and correct develop 
incut of the plate Now t!ie«e mstniclions arc of course all 
right It IS a good thing to have a dark room ns liandeomo os 
n picture and ns convenient asn jiockctmn shirt, but to snj 
tlmtit isnnece«sitj is quite another thing Should tlic majoritj 
wail until thev could hav c a dark room similar to those pro 
sonlcd in the books thoj would never gel into photography, 
and mucli of the enjojment of life would ho lost to them for 
•ever Most auiatcut> uro forced to take what tlicj can get in 
tho wav of a room or n elect for a dark room Tlioj don’t 
have tho pick of tho hou«c b> onv ninnner of means, and some 
of tho places I have seen m regular uso for nil tho operations 
of negative making are far from being tho conveniently 
arranged, well lighted and ventilated rooms tliat one sees m 
tho teat book«, or reads about m tho various journals This is 
not owing to a want of dtsiro on tho part of tho amateur in 
most eases to Imv c a dark room according to theoi^ , but neces- 
sity knows no faw, and ho takes what ho can get, and makes up 
in entliiisiasm wint he lacks in comfort and convemoneo in his 
work It 1 ft not my purpose to find fault with anj of tho dark 
rooms I have seen I don’t ftcl that Pm in anj position to 
tlirow stones I only wish to de>«cnl)o my dark room winch is 
about as far from being what I wish it was os can bo, or what 
I could make it bj an unlimited outlaj,but it is the best I can 
do foi tho time being, and “ it goes ” Hero it is 

It is a room on tho top floor of ray bouse, about 9 by 12 feet 
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It has one window in it In m\ onTict^ to cxtludo light I 
Inse BO covered it xip that I cannot open it for M-utimtion 
withont tearing out the whole bnsme«s, so I don’t optn it 
There is a closet in the room where I ««c(l to keej) iilntcs 
That was a good while ago, before it got so full ot tnick that 
I cannot shnt the door Along one end of the room there is a 
wide bench, one end of whieii is occupied with a mi cellaneous 
collection of chemicals too nnmerous to mention, the names of 
some of which I know, and a good man} I don’t The middle 
of the bench, and the other end is loaded with a mass of tools 
usuall} found onl} m a machine shop, and mivcd with these 
are the parts of an electric motor now approaching completion 
Under the bcncli a steam engine and boiler elbow m} box 
containing nlbunienized paper On the floor m} silver bath 
looks across at mj foot lathe w »tU its man> genre and wheels, 
while further along a K^e pigeon holed nek for negatives 
takes up most of the wall space on that side, and right across 
18 my developing apparatus This is a large bo\ standing on c 
end, xvith a couple of ^^de boards nailed across the top making 
a table some 2 by 5 feet I have no sink, and tnj water supply 
16 a twewmart pitcher, and mj sower connection a foar-<jnart 
pitcher The former is always empty and the latter always 
foil, and between them both, I get good ctcrwso mnnmg tlic 
length of the house for filling the ono and empty mg the other 
lly roultum in parvo lantern is n wooden box witli a sliding 
front covered with one tluckTic^s of “po«t ofheo” paper, and 
my source of illumination a kcro< 5 enc lamp with a ‘ Leader ”*< 
burner 

This 18 my room, and it is really mine No one ever goes 
into it for aiiTtlung, because it would not do them any good if 
tlicy did They could not find what they wanted if they should 
hunt a week I never allow any one to clean it up but myself, 
and 1 always sweep it when it is swept, which is bi-occasionallj 
''The room is such a mixturoof machine shop and photographic 
dark room, and so full of botli, that while I should like to 
separate the two departments, there is not space enough left 
for a partition Familnntyr from long use enables mo to find 
my way throngh the intncate spaces still left, and growing 
fewer m number and smaller in size as the months go by, but 
I venture to say that a stranger would meet with disaster m 
trying to cross the room, and 1 should hate to turn a near and 
dear fnend loose in there without a light The utter confusion 
does not mcommode me in the least, and it is a safeguard 
against intrusion ° 
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It 13 said that tlio odor of clicmicaU is injurious to plates, and 
that all bad smells m the dark room should ho careftillj avoid 
cd Iveopiu" my room shut up, m I have to, it has never hid 
tlie odor of sweet smelling flowers Tho nir gets loaded with 
tho smell of machino oil, albumen piper and old hypo, and it 
13 sometimes just awful in there, c\eii to ino But then again 
thi« IS a protection I^o one wonts to go into such an ill-smell 
mg place, so I am loft alone A stranger being thrust into 
that room blindfolded upon a hot damp day would know at 
once that ho was not surrounded by bi-ds of English violets 
There la no chimney in the room, so in wintei I have no fire, 
and as tho seasons change from hot to cold I altemitely broil 
and freeze, but I get some good negatives just the same 

It IS said also that minute atoms of iron dust floating in the 
air will cause black spots on the prints I think this is true, 
but I have Ind iron dust enough floating m the air in my 
room when I have been working on my lathe to cover a mile 
of paper with more snots than can bo seen on the sim through 
a whole season, and I don’t seem to bo troubled so very 
much Of conr«o I keep my graduates and dishes perfectly 
clean, and wltilc I don’t mop up the floor of my dark room 
with a damp cloth every day, as I have seen recommended, I 
don’t CO stamping around hkc a wild elephant every time I 
enter tlio room 

IIow running water would be a loy, but one can got used 
to oven a two-quart pitcher, and if tlicy are careful tlioy can 
pour water out of it if they elevate tho bottom of the pitcher 
enough Lots of space is good, but even lots of space will 
disappear with everybody in tho house relegating to the dark 
room all the rnbbi«h that they don’t know what to do with, 
and they consider this room always Jegitimato prey because 
they never have to go into it A window that would open 
witliout having to t^c a half day to repair damages would 
be a delight, but it is not a iiecee<sity, as I havo found A 
patent lantern costs a good deal of money, but it don’t give 
any better light than my wooden box, and my box is four 
times as large as the largest lantern I have seen y et 

Pm holes in plates are not always caused by dust, but many 
of them are made by trying to ceonomize in the use of devei 
oper, by using it ov er and ov er Fresli developerforevery plate 
13 good enou^ for too, and will bo until I am too poor to afford 
such extravagance, and then I aliall be too poor to take pictures, 
so it won’t make any difference BI ick spots on pnnts are some 
times caused by iron dost, I suppose, but not always An 
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excessive eoonoihj iii the hh. o£ ilc\eloj)cr will sixtil innii)^ h 
good plate, ami tlic plate maker takes tlit blame, of com>t If 
one cannot afford a fre-h dereloperfoi it loa.'-t otJier 
plate Lo cannot afford to go into miintcnr pliotogmpbj Tlii« 

IS n pastime that requires a cash fonmhtion at the outset and 
and all the wa} through It is uo something for nothing-snap 
A good negatu o and paper that has been propcrI> floated on 
a good bath rich in hiUcrnre the elements lor a gooil print 
at the hands of eicn an ordinarr uorkman Don’t ) cep out 
of photography because jon have not got ami cannot get a 
dark room such as jon sec illustrated m thd liooks Yon can 
get along with most anything after sou get u^cd to it, and have 
lots of fun It IS good discipline too If joii base a small 
place you can put your hj'po pan on the floor If jou put a 
plate in to clear and forget that the pan is there « hilc aci tl 
oping another plate, and turning around step in it gnineli tlic 
plate, upset tho hjmo, genemllj mix things up, and can then 
eoftly and chcerfulh whistle “Over tho garden wall,” or soiiio • 
classic selection, and keen right on with your operations, you 
will ha\o learned somcthiDgof your temper, and wall know 
about what 3 Ou cau do inth it and what 3 ou can’t i on ma3 
not bo quite perfect if yon can do this but you will be near it, 
yes, very near it 

h / Hirlmitt 


OH THE TONE AND TONING OF MAGIC LANTEHN SLIDES 
A GOOD tone in a sbde is most necessary for detail Iritcrctst 
ing subjects, etc , cannot make up for a poor tone, bile some 
times simple > lews will acquire beauty from their tone 
There are a number of ways of getting toned slides One of 
the best is collodio-clilonde emulsion, formulas for whieli will 
be found in one of ilie former Anuvazs or standard works on 
the subject, to which I Tvould refer thovo mIio may wish to 
follow up this branch This being one of printing out it has 
tho advantage of being soscepfablc to the printing m of clouds 
vignetting out of blemishes, and 111 other ways improMnc the 
general look of the finished plate Besides you ta» ijerani 
range of color you may desire, tho mmo as though you wcn. 
printmg on ordmarj silver paper Your emulsion sltould he 
rich in silvei and the printing must ho deep 
Tie toomg of brorajtle of silver as formed i„ tit oril.imn 
developing la avliat I shall devolo mj romarlcs to IV h,l„ tlie 
■wet plate lends itself tho most readily to toning, tins need not 
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discourage the eaiuc t uorker^^lio lias oiil) t,pare evenings to 
dev oto to it and inu-«t necesbxrily wsc dry plates as soino of 
the liest that I liavo ever seen 'vvero made on tlic ordinarv 
cotnmercinl dr}^ plitcs Their greatest faults aro a likelihood 
to streak and a tendency to mal o the phto look as tlion^li it 
has been bnrat, tlnsc with a few minor things, constitute 
tlio chief faults about them A little perseverance will over 
come them, and I am sure joii will agree with me that thej 
are well wortli the trouble and pains taken 
As to the question liow stable thej are, some that have been 
made six months or more are ju«t the same as when first made 
I^ow, to start with, you should make three solutions, with 
those you can obtain all the range of tone desired 
No 1 13 — 


Red prussiale ot patasi 4{,ratns 

staler 1 ounce 

, No 2 consists of — 

Nitrate ot uranium tsrains 

Water 1 ounce 


"While No 3 IB morel} a saturated solntion of perchloride 

of iron 

After having tlieso solutions made add equal parts of No 1 
No 2 Expose your plate oi rather over expose it, so as to 
got what yon would c ill aflat plate, one witli full detail but 
no contrast This is a stumbling block and one which is of 
most importance in slide toning 

The proce**® is one of intenoihcation — uraimun lutenBih 
cation 

Shake the bottle well, allow to settle, pour off clear solution 
(this IS only to prev ent the sediment from toning in spots) 
and with a Iiath of water at your side, yon are ready to com 
nieiice toning 

Place your plate in your tray, taking it out every few 
moments, vvasli in the water and eMinme to see about the 
tone Kepeit fins until the desired tone is reached Wa«h, 
but not too long, as it is veiy slightly soluble iii water 

The tone is now more or less of a burnt sienna one 

Perchance j on may wi&h a blue or a green tint Here we 
use the perclilonde ot iron solution — 

Perchlor de of iron solul on 3 or 4 drams 

Water 4 ounces 

\ our plate w ill lirst assume a greenish brown tmt (good for 
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■svooded 1)1001.5, etc ), then japidl^ change to n decided blue 
tone ‘Wash and soak for a few mmutes m — 


Theosulphate of sod um 
Water 


1 ounce 
5 ounces 


This serves to make it more transparent, after Avluch it 
should be washed thoroughly 

David 0 Archihald 


AETISTIC COMPOSITION IK OUT DOOK PHOTOGKAPHY 
Ajjt one who is familiar wnth art study, b> which I mean 
the making of pictures or statues the practice of music or 
literature, and other things of the kind, may well smile at the 
rude attempts so often made to give formulas and royal road 
to-leammg short cuts, so to speak, for the producmg of those 
peculiai effects in photography which are the outcome of Bj, 
natural feeling for tho beautiful and the picturesque, with 
good art education superadded 
The bfi'it preparative study for the producing of artistic 
effect lu photo^aphy from nature is monochrome, m any of 
Its more usual forms— outline drawings, etchings and cngrav 
mgs parbcularlj Inasmuch as the photograph itself is mono- 
chromatic and deals chiefly with form and outline, a study of 
oil or water color paintings, while perhaps more seduetivo to 
beginners, would be less likely to produce good and quick 
results m the artistic education of the eye, which is the chief 
desideratum After a good grounding in monochrome, how 
ever, paintings of course should he studied, and supposing 
some proficiency in photography to have been already attained, 
the calculation of the various color values and actime effects 
of the colors of rocks, trees, water and sky will be fascinating 
m the extreme For it is obvious that special study of paint 
mgs, with reference to photographmg too same scenes from 
nature, is the proper and natural preparative for out-door 
photography 

If an enthusiastic amateur were to take up the subject of 
artistic photography in earnest and consult the literature of 
the topic, of winch there is no lack, I can well imagme that 
ho would give up m disgust I think really it is not going 
too far to say that nine-tenths of what the photographic lour 
nals have published and still are publishing upon the matter 
13 worse than useless and does more harm than good To 
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rcallv import instrnction. in the art of making artistic photo 

S lis from natnro means, in other 'U’ords, to take the pupil 
ugli n toleribh severe course of general festhetics first , 
aftenvards through the lutroductory principles of drawing and 
paintmg , tins in turn being followed by exhnusti\ e considera 
tion of practical photogra^j, inclndiiig all the “dodges” for 
the artistic improvement ot the negative and print , and finally 
(or rather primarily), the H6ele«snes of all this study unless 
there be decided artistic talent in tho pupil 
Ko better cvpres&ion than tbe term “artistic composition” has 
ever been coined for this peculiar and difBcult n ork The 
eti molog} of tho word {con and poyio, I place or set together) 
is a help to us at the very start when a man attempts artistic 
delineations of nature by the aid of photography, or 

sd'i togetler the various objects compri'sed in the picture, and 
it IS his bu'^moss to see tliat they fit together properly l^ow 
some one will say “ Oh, no , this is quite wrong Nature does 
the composing or setting together, and the artist only selects ” 
* The answer to this apparent truth is that nature does indeed 
set together or combine objects, but that in the process of 
transcnbing her or in making a picture — no matter whether 
it bo pointing, etching, or photograph, tho artis*, as I before 
said, combines or disposes too different portions of the picture 
into 0 iiarmonions n hole 

I believe that I can make these remarks most useful to read 
era of the Aitvoal by not enlarging upon such subjects as 
chiaroscuro, the balauce of lines, tbo treatment of masse's, tbe 
doctrmo of repetition, of pnncipahty, of harmony, etc , etc 
Just to show, however, that the study of the balance and dis 
position of lines plays an important part in landscape photog 
raphy, let me first ask attention to the simple fact that a 
straight stick like a cane may be made to take tho fonn of a 
hue horizontal, vertical, diagonal, long, short, or no line at all, 
but mere^ a spot, if held, say at anns length, and its position 
varied Ey applying this principle to the view of the Tm 
Mala, wheta there vi eauswierable comphixity of hne, but 
very simple chiaroscuro, it will be seen that tlie Ime vertical oc 
ears twice in the precipitous rocks at the middle and nght of the 
view, while the line diagonal is seen at least six times on the 
summit of tho high rock at tlie right, again m tlie sharp contrast 
between the shrubberj and white rocks below on the same 
side , and that these hnes are composed and put into harmony 
by the opposing diagonals of the hills and trees on the left, 
and tbe very important verticals on the right The famt out- 
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line of tlio distant mountain is nearly etiou^li hon/ontal t(> act 
as a sliarp opposer to the verticals, indeed if tlio diagonals 
were absent the effect would bo intolerable 
Street -s lews are genenlly easy to arnngo In tbo Swiss 
village the e^o is forcibly directed to a point near the base 
of tlie tower at the entrance to tlie littlo garden bebind tbo 
standing fagnre of tbe woman in shadotv It would liave 
been easy to have sbowu more of the stiect by moving furtliei 
to the ngbt, but this uoiild Lave dettroyed tbo nice arrange- 
ment of tbe perspective, wbich leads tbc eye to one of t\iefort> 
points in tbo picture, as artists say The gist of this is that, 
as a general rule tbe unUr of a picture is its weakest part 
artistically, and tbo eye should not be directed there without 
some good reason liiit on tbe other liand, obiects of interest 
ought not to be scattered at random over tbo plate so that tbo 
eye is confused and weaned by skipping from one to tbo other 
As tbe interest in this picture is largely concentrated in the 
street itself, even though there is notliing whatever there to» 
attract attention, there is a suitable opposition or repetition 
made m the broken sky line of the distant mountaing which in 
turn help to balance tbe powerful desceudmg diagonal line of 
tbe root The stiff vertical lines of tbe wood pile, so near 
to the center of the picture, do no harm, for the eye is earned 
away from them by the three windows m the house wall, and 
by tlie rude flight of stone steps to the door Contrast is pro 
vided for by m intense high fight of the wall and the mass ot 
deep shadow up undei tbo eaves, while tliere is sufficient h alf 
tone in the mountains aud shaded portions of the houses on 
the right 

In architectural photography the general plan of the picture 
18 frequently quite simple as m the third illustration In so 
far as this subject la reducible to a study of linos, it might be 
said that it consists of one principal vertical line, tbe tower, 
harmonized by a secondary or subordinate curved hue on the 
right, formed by the points of the Gothic tourellea and spire, 
or fi^che, of the cathedral, and running off by the chimneys 
of the Hotel do Villc and quaint gables of the houses on the 
extreme right But this picture le rather to be regarded as a 
light-and sTiade, or chiaroscuro study The horizon is Seen to 
bo unusually low in order that the great height of the tower 
may bo included The largo cxpaiwc of sky necessarily appear 
ing as a high light, or nearly so, is then broken up first, by the 
tower , second, by the projecting tourolles and high ehimnevs^ 
and third, by the flagpoles on the houses at the left, nhicll 
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favor tilings very miicli bj pointing to one of tbe cluef centers 
of interest m tlio picture uainel^^ tLo summit of the tower 
with the curious clock dial, winch, let me say in parsing, is no 
le«3 than 50 feet m diameter The high hght on the Hotel de 
\'^ille creates a strong secondary interest on the other side of 
the view from the pnneipil object or tower, and of opposing 
quality to it The absolute center of the view is again seen to 
be Aacant, lying as it does, in the sky just above the loof of 
the cathedral The high light of the skj is repeated or echoed 
along the paved square in the middle distance The monotony 
of this large cvpan«o of “Belgian blocks” is broken by 
tlie shadows m tne foreground, which greatlv help tbe per 
Epcctl^ e and distract attention from the unsightU booths on the 
nglik 1 may add, in concluding, that I waited for the sun, 
nhen taking tins iie^ative, for nearlv three hours 

Lilerohe ]VaUac<^ 


HOW TO MAKE A PHOTO MAT 
FBEQUE^TL■l vre Inve several pictures that arc closely asso- 
ciated Mith each other, and if placed together, in a group, 
would make a pleasing combination Tlien again we some- 
times have frames of various sizes and shapes thathavo been 
discarded, and whicli with little trouble could be restored 
By arranging a group of photographs tastefully in a mat made 
to* tit the frame, it cun be made decidedly ornamental The 
various sizes of onr pictures allow us to utilize almost any size 
and shape of frame, without the necessity of altering 
Let us tirst consider the things that are necessaiy to make 
the mat The material for the body should be a heavy quality 
of binders’ board, from -g- to A of an inch in thickness Do 
not got thinner, because tbe thinner the board the more it will 
earl when pasted The paper for tlie covering I have found 
that rough white drawing paper gives tbe best effect, yet 
tinted papers give variety and can be u=ed inth good taste 
]Sow as to tlie arrangement of the openings, first cut tbe 
board to fit tbe frame, then decide upon the width of the mar 

S in desired, uhich should he greater than tbe space between 
le pictures, then take a glass form tbe size of tbe pictures 
that are to be framed, and by laying on the board, ascertain 
how many openings can be obtained, and yet allow a proper 
vvidth between eami, wiiicli should he equal both ways, if pos 
«ible, but this is not absolutely nece «>ary, provided tue margin 
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around the outbide is tUe sime 'widtli on all sides, as in the 
diaffram , 

After the openings are laid out they should be reoueed a 
trifle smaller than the glass form Then cut by usmgabe\ 
eled edge ruler and a very •'harp hnife carefully folloTving the 
bevel of the ruler When the four sides are cut, if yon nave 
been sncce'sful you will have an opening with evenly beveled 
edges 

After all the openings are cut, the paper is pasted on the 
board by giving it a good coat of paste and rubbing it m per 
feet contact with the board by means of a print mounter or a 
blotting paper and then allowed to dry After it is dry cut 



the paper over the openings diagonally from comer to corner 
and draw It tlirough and tightly aeioss the edge of the open 
mg, and fasten back with a little prepared ^ue It is not 
necessary to put it on the edge, only at the back so it will hold 
tightly over the edge 

After It has dried burnish the edges with the ivory 
handle of an ink eraser It can be greatly improved by bur 
nishingtwo or three narrow parallel lines around each openint' 
with the same ivory handle, and by cutting another mat o? 
thinner paper, tinted, and laying under the first, the squares 
being cut somewhat smaller, say i of an inch, just enough to 
allow It to show around the edges of the opening But m 
this case the first square should be cut proportionately larger 
TT S Waterluty 
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BEOMtDE PAIEB, BE^ELOPUfG. 

As I do all my printing on bromide paper, I bake that for 
my remarks for the 1S92 Anstoai- The great advantage of 
learning bow' to ovork bromide papers is that yon can do either 
enlar^ng or contact printing and always get the same tone, 
that 13 by sticking to the same brand of paper, bnt if you 
tiy first one and then another brand yon are snre to eome 
to grief ; so get hold of a really good make* and leam how to 
work it, and then when yon know how to do so properly, you 
can go in for trials on otner papers. 

I ani by this time sure that if bromide paper is properly 
worked results can be got that can not be told from platinotype, 
and at a inv\cl\ less coat, wilb the great advantage of being able 
to get a print at any time by day or night. The best way to work 
bromidepapers bycontact is to haveafixedlightinyonrdaikroom 
so that you may always be sure of gi^ng the same exposure, 
and {f posHUe use gas, as then with a good bnmer your light 
* is always the same, besides the advantage, if yon use a bye-pass, 
of not having to use a frame or door to shut o5 your light. I 
give a dravfing pf the board used for my printing, as it will 
explain what 1 mean : 



A. GasRurner B. PnoUDpFran«^. C. Board marked in distances 


I make a hoard as above, C, on which I place at one end a 
gas burner (with bye-pass so as to turn on or off the gas with- 
out it going out) ; 1 then mark it off in distances from the 
bnmer of 1, 2, and 3 feet, so that I am able to give the 
negative the required exposure, and always be right as to ex- 
posure. That IS, if I Jjave a very dense negative X place it 
at 1 foot from the burner for the required exposure, but if 
the negative is thin, then I place it at 2 feet or 2 feet dtV 
tance, and by so doing X get good results by judging the ne^- 
tives by the eye before printing from them. It is impossible 
to say what exposure one should give, as all^ depends on the 
negative and paper used, but with the bromide paper I use 
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I give for a ^er} thick aud dense negative fiom tliirt} 
seconds to fift} seconds, 1 foot from burner , but if a tbm negi 
tivo I give from eix seconds to twelve seconds, 2 feet from 
burner, and onl} go oil to the three foot distaii''e when the nega 
tiv c IS c-^tn thin 'When one h'la liada few triala it will be found 
verv easy to work bromide paper if they oulj have a little 
patience Of course, the point in bromide printing is to leani 
to develop it pioperl^, ns a deal depends on that, in fact, it is 
just tlio same as negative work, only you use a slow emulsion 
on paper instead of a fast one on glass, and good lesults depend 
on the worker, that is, if he has the knowledge of what is 
rcfimrcd and liow to do it, w Inch, ns I said before, is easy if the 
worker will he careful how lie develops, judge what is required 
and use a little brains, not working os most amateurs do 
by ruloB given in the various books, ns one must remember 
tliat oven if rules aud formulas are given, what I can work 
with perhaps others cannot, as I am U6e<l to the paper and 
developer I UfO, and of course that gives me the advantage 
It 13 hard to lay down a strict rule as to what developer to 
use, but I feel snre that iron developer as a rule is far the best 
1 can got good results with either quinone or tikonogen, but 1 
must sayu I am doing printing on bromide 1 am anxious 
about I always uee the iron developer, viz 

Satunied solution protosulphlte of iron 

Saturated solut on oxalate of potash 

Iwth made acid with acetic acid For use I tako 

Osalatc potash 6 parts or ounce 

Iron 1 part or ounce 

and add to above 4 drops of a 10 per cent of bromide jxitas 
stum 

Always (to my idea) use the acid bath (viz acetic acid, 2 
drams, water, 403) after developing and before w ashing, and if 
vou do not icani your prints to/«rfc, use the hypo strong and 
leave print m hvpo for a good tune, as mo«t bromides that fade 
<lo so because tfiev have not been fived properly 1 use my 
hvpo solution half satnratctl solution, anu leave print in from 
iiftecn to twenty minutes, then wash in running water for, say 
four or five hours, and Imo a pnnt that will last ns long as 
nnv kind of pnnt going 1 have only used bromide pape^for 
nlioiit BIX or sev cn y ears, bnt so far Jiav e found no prints fade 
tint wire projwrly fixed, but tho^ I made, the first time I 
tried and n ed m\ hypo (os told) about one to five or six have 
ncarlv or «jmte faded a\va> 
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I find man} amateni's do not like bromide, as tho^ sax tbe} 
like n warm color and not a black I always go in ior the 
black tones^ but it is quite po'^sible to get a rich warm brown 
on bromides I often make pnnts a neb brown when I find 
that color more suitable to the subject , tliere is no trouble m 
doing so, but one has to use extra care about it, and so I 
•seldom advocate it, as if it js not properly done and well 
washed the pnnt will be light lu patches, aI«o prints done 
this way should not be mounted inth starch, but -with some 
inountant that has no acid in it, as acid is sure to fade the 
pnnts when toned by formula'. I gne 

The Avaj to proceed (o get a ricli brown color is to develop 
yonr print a's usual, a print that takes about right when deiel 
oped nxed and dried, la about nght for getting tins color 
After the print has been dried, wet it and flood with a solu 
tion of mercury (as used for inten'sifying negatives), and leave 
on till the image has got quite white, then well wash, and 
• flood with one half saturated solution washing soda, or if the 
color required is not to be quite so deep use one-quarter satu 
rated solution waslnng soda Now liere yon Jiavo to mmd 
and leave the solution of washing soda on long enough to do 
Its u ork properly, sav five minutes at least, in fact ten would 
bo better, the print will turn a yellow brown color, but will 
diy much darker 

Now 1 beg to give these few hints to my brother amateurs, 
and trust the reading of them will lead more to go in for 
bromide printing, as I feel sure it is the jiaper of the future 

A li Dressy 


A HINT -WHO WILL TAEE IT* 

I OTTER no apology to the readers of the Amtual for again 
alluding to the stertoscopc, for I should deem mj self culpable, 
did I not endeaior to interest some of the host of amateur 
photographers of both sexes nt tfriC phase of photography 
and optics which, m my estimation, n ill give more real pleas 
nre to those who adopt it tlnn he or she has enjoyed since first 
engaging in the fascinating pastime 
I have no word to say to the pusher of the button, for the 
kodak and like inctrmncnts arc a» useful to the development 
of the budding photographer as is the little magnifying glass 
to the coining astronomer, or the toy globe to the geographer 
or North Pole explorer There must be a beginning to everv 
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thing, and I see no reason why tlio to-bc pliotographcr onght 
not to receive liis first iiismralion tlirougli tlic simplest methods 
possible, ratlier flian by oipping it once into ibo mysteries of 
development, printing and toning 

If the beginner shall prove to ho a Itncroi tho newly fonnd 
pastime, the toy will bo set aside, and n deeper hold laid upon 
the principles, m Inch ho at tho foundation of photograph} 
Tlicnoiill folloav tho master} of all the interesting proccsocs 
essential to tho prodnction of a first-class print , and n hen the 
loser of the art shall liavo reached thus far, tho next step on 
ward and upward should ho tho mahnig of tho storeograpli 
As I have said many limes before, moro real dehglit then 
awaits him than ho has jet enjoyed m all liis photographic 
experience 

This 18 not the time, neither have I the space at m} com 
mand, to enlarge nnon tho superiority of tlio stereograph over 
the single pictnre, but I am willing to do what ma}, perhaps, 
be more satisfactory and convincing © 

I will send, upon application, to those dcsinng them, ono or 
more 6tereograpli«, which shall cinbodysomo of Hio interesting 
cliaractenstics about which I havo been descanting, m tho hone 
that they may be instrumental m leading some, now in tlio 
dark, to a realization of this great scientihc fact, onco so full} 
appreciated, but now alas! known to comparatively few of tlu 
rising generation 

I would prefer to limit the applicants to such workers as aro 
capable of making a good negative and producing thLrefroni, 
miaidod, a satisfactory print , to those who liave access to n stereo 
scope and who are willing to proclaim themselves desirous of 
adding to their stock of knowledge as to tho stereograph To 
such persons, of cither sex, it will afTord mo pleasure to send 
sterographs, and to impart any further information in my 
power 

Lest it ma} be thought by some that my enthusiasm is 
bom of a recent conversion to stereoscopy, it will only bo 
necessary to say that I have pursued it with constantly 
increasing pleasure since 1867, and now, in 1891, 1 find no 
diminution of the sense of satisfaction, and I may add of won 
der, as well 

IF II Metca^ 
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SYSTEMATIC WOEK FOE THE HAND CAMEEIST. 

The land is full of “snapshot” photogr^liers, but -where 
are the results of all their button pressing 1 The hand camera 
is being fearfully abused, and the remark, “Here’s another 
of those photographic fiends,” greets the hand eamerist every- 
where, no matter what kind of instrument one carries. 

Instead of snapping at this, that and the other thing in a 
slip-shod, hap-hazard ^7ay, prodvicing a few pictvires of passing 
interest, and soon growing tired of the pursuit, would it not 
be far more instructive, and the results lasting, if this branch 
of photography were carried out in a systematic, thorough 
manner? 

Let each hand eamerist at the outset have a line of work laid 
out, say a collection of types of character met with every day 
outdoors 5 or a series or pictures of historical interest, revo- 
lutionary relics in the way of old buildings fast passing away. 

Suppose he undertakes to illustrate varmus trades and indus- 
tries at difierent stages of progress, for instance “Cotton, 
from the field to the street:” the first picture of the series 
showing the cotton picker at work, and tne last (after photo- 
graphically following the material tlirough the factory), the 
finished fabric upon tlie form of a dusky-hued maiden, perhaps 
the cotton picker herself. 

Another subject is “The old arm-chair, from the forest 
to the fireside.” The initial photograph would bo a great oak 
tree; next a group of wood cutters; and so on through the 
planing mill into tne furniture factory, and finally an old fellow 
sitting in his favorite nook in an ancient oaken rocker. 

A few flashlight pictures showing the method of mining 
coal, loading on to cars, storing in the yards, delivering to the 
customer, and a clnmkof it throwing dancing lights and shad- 
ows on the hearthstone, would furnish an interesting group of 
pictures. 

The field is wide and the subjects limitless, only waiting for 
the eamerist to delve them out and do his best to thoroughly 
illustrate them. 

In conclusion : If the devotee to the art wishes to make it a 
fascinating and profitable study, let him from the outset carry 
on all the operations from pressing the button to the finished 
print or lantern slide, himself. 

The best method of showing your work is by means of lan- 
tern projection, as it enables one to keep a set of pictures 
together better than a collection of prints, which have a liabit 
of going astray. TT. iV. Jennings. 
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TESTING HAND CAlffEEAS 

The specifications for a hand camon, to suit m} taste, 
should 1)0 as follows ' 

A lapid rectilinear lens of largo aperture find medium angle 
with diaphragms, and a smooth working, noisole s shutter 
arranged for timo or “snap” shots, ns uiaj be needed 
A reversible finder 

A handy focnsing device by which a range of distances of 
from 5 feet to 100 tcet can bo rcadih and quicklv obtained 
A removable roll holder with a hard rubber dark slide, an 
adapter to take the place of the roll holder and to carr} the 
pi ite holders when in use ^ 

A screw plate on two sides of the boi to fasten the same to 
a tripod The whole to be put into a case or box ns compact 
as possible, the box et ease to have a strong handle to carrj it 
by, also a shoulder strap secured to it, and to have n good 
lock on it to secure it from tho intrusion of meddlesome ® 
persons 

After procuring such a camera I would take it out on a fine 
day and test Us capabilities I would take two of mj plate 
holders and load them with CarbuU s fast plates and focus on a 
slowly moving object about 60 feet distant, making tho expos 
UTO at an ansTe to the moving object, or as it approached or re- 
ceded from, the cftmt,ra, but not square or at right angles uith 
the hne of movement of said object I would expose with fast 
speed of shutter, provided the light is good, then expose another 
plate on a view having considemblo distance in it, with a fore- 
ground having prominent objects and mucli detail I would 
expose this plate a httle slower than*the last, saj at a medium 
shutter speed, then expose two more plates on arehitectnral 
subjects, where there ate vertical and horirontal lines These 
exposures made, develop them m hydrochmon developer, 
Chautauqua formula, exercise patience and don’t bo in a hurry 
If the light and time were suitable tho high lights will soon 
begin to show, and the petnre will slowly but surelj come ont 
until all the details are out in the shadows, when, if not dense 
enough "When these four plates are developed wo can teU 
just what kind of an instrument we have The first exposure 
will prove Its utilitj on moving objects If such are clear 
sharp and well defined^ then the lens (which, remember, is the 
soul of the apparatus) is quick and sharp 

The second plate is now to be cKifiiiued, and if the promi 
nent objects m the foreground are sharp and clear, niid the 
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distant objects al^o clear, then the lens has depth and good 
dehnition, or, in the language of professionals, the lens “ cuts ” 
far and deep "Wo have still another test on the plates which 
•were expo®^ed to the IjuiIdmM, bridge, etc These two plates 
ee examine closclj, especially around tlio sides of the build 
mgs which are near the edge of the plate , and if we find the 
hues tme and at right angles to each other with the mouldings, 
lattice uoxks and earring clear, clean and sharp, we conclude 
that the lens is rectilinear' and canihlo of not only doing 
“bonaro work,” but of domg it well and sharp Sneh a lens 
IS therefore quick acting, with good depth and definition, and 
IS practically rectiUnear Deyond tins we cannot go, and a lens 
that will perform tho above satisfactorily will do interiors, 
copying, time exposures of all kinds, equally as uell as snap 
shots, hence may be termed a universal one, and is the kind 
best suited to the general wants of an amateur 

Tlios J Bray 


HOW TO PEOBUCE A HIGH GLOSS OH AIBTTMEN PEDITS 

Bubnisuino photographs is ench a simple operation that it 
18 to bo presumed both amateurs and professionals know all 
about it, blit paradoxical as it may seem, Its very simplicity 
IS ohen a stumbbng block in the way ot secnnng the best 
resalts I will describe how a polish, almost, if not qnite, 
equaling the aristotypo may bo produced upon any fir&t cla s 
afbuuiea paper, such, for instance, as the “Three Crown” 
extra brilliant paper 

Ono of the great claims made for the anetotjpe and other 
similarly prepared papers is the high glossy surface This 
being the case tho same can bo as easily produced upon albn 
men paper 

In the first place, tbe mounting must be done m perfect cm 
tact with first class cards Prints mounted upon cheap, ^ongy 
cards cannot be made to receive the highest polish A Scovill 
roller squeegee la about the best means of bringing the prints 
into peifect contact With the mounts and should be found in 
ever> gallery 

With tlic prints properly motmted on good cards we may 
let Ihem become thoroughly dried, when they will be in con 
dition for bnrniebiEg 

Yon must possess a burnisher with heating facilities capable 
^ of being overheated Nowy I do not wish to bo undeistood 
'that the machine must boused m that condition , for, on the 
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contrary , an overheated burnisher will rmn your prints, either 
by burning on to the biirnishiDg sarface, blistering or ruining 
the tone 

It is not neces<5ary to overheat, but, possessing the facilities 
for BO doing, you are prepared for any degree of heat that may 
be required to gu e the high gloss that albumen paper is capable 
of taking 

The older and drier the print the greater the heat required 
Albumen paper requires greater heat than other surface 
papers 

The prints should be well rubbed with a canton flannel 
pad, upon which some good lobricator has been distnbuted 
(imported eastilc soap, dry, is as good as anything) It is 
claimed by the manufacturers of roller burnishers that Inbn 
eating IS unnecessary, but I have found that a print well 
lubricated will bnrnisli easier, quicker and better than one not 
lubricated 

Now, to produce the extra high polish on albumen paper, , 
have youi burnisher as hot as possible without injury to the 
print, and pass it through until you have a surface resembling 
polished glass Examine the print by turning to catch differ 
ent reflections of light, and if it shows undufations or waves, 
continue to pass through the burnisher nntil they disappear, 
and you have one unbr^en high glaze If you are unabm to 
produce such a glazed sarface you may be sure your heating 
tacihties are inadequate 

Wlien burnishing a large number of prints the burnishing 
surface becomes cooled This especially happens where the 
heat has been tnmed down The remedy is'lo wait a few 
moments or increase the heat 

Tlio exact degree of heat necessary to produce the best 
results can only be found by practice Observe everything 
in connection with the operation, and you will soon acquire 
a knowledge of tlic proper heat and the sufficiently burnished 
print The Ecnso of feeling as the print passes through the 
burnisher will indicate much to an experienced operator 
Albumen prints that I liave burnisued and shown to pho 
tographers were declared by them to bo anstotypes If%n 
'jta’a Vc. ywivittj tlxAt} rwiCTiAi’kimce \o the anstotype use the 
“new TO 0 ” tint paper, and give it the high polish which 
you can do with little practice, and you will haie such a close 
dlflmSnw 3 O'!*" customers xnll be unable to dutinguish the 

IT 27" i7 Clarl 
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A COirVENrENT CA3IEIIA STAKD. 

Ant one using a tripod for indoor work, especially for por- 
traits, will soon find what an inconvenient and awkward piece 
of furniture it is. 

It is often impossible to eet the tripod just where you 
onght; and again, when, as is often the case, it is necessary to 
lower the camera, the tripod being so spread out is unsteady 
and liable to fall. 

In an endeavor to get something better, I planned and con- 
structed the stand which is described in this article, as fol- 
lows, viz. : y 



Fig. 1 shows a side elevation. Fig. 2, the rear elevation, 
with the stand raised somewhat. Fig. 3, perspective view, 
showing the stand closed. 

It consists essentially of three frames, os indicated, l^os. 1, 
2, and 3. No. 1, A'— A'— C— E. No. 2, P'— P'— B— D. 
No. 3, II' — M' — H — N. Franm No. 2 slides vertically inside 
frame No..l, being kept in place by F' — F' — G' — G'» In 
the one which I made they fit so closely that No. 2 remains in 
position at whatever height it may be placed. 

Frame ’No. 1 is attached to frame No. 3 by two screws 
S' — S*, as indicated at S. This permits No. 3 being folded 
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on No 1 Frame No I, mIicu tlio stand is in nse, is mam 
tamed m a vertical position to No 3, by a hook J, of 
quarter inch iron Brace W js to render frame No 2 rigid 
The camera is snpported by the table 0, winch is hinged 
to the top of frame No 2, atR The table, 0, may be in 
dined at various angles by shifting the po<sition of pm TJ — 
winch supports the end of stmt K, — either to a higher or a 
lower hole in T , 

By removing the pin U, the table falls down, aud by un 
hookmg J, the ha'e frame No 3 folds up over the upright 
frames, m which form it occupies a very small space, being 
convenient to store or to carry 
As this IB constructed it has three points of support, viz 
a short leg L, and two casters under the front 
The^e could well be omitted on a level surface, and the 
frame No 3 rest directly on the floor, as the whole is light 
aud easy to move I have tried to make the description plain 
and easy to be understood, and it is offered to the brotherhood o 
and sisterhood of amatears on ite merits F E Fairbanks 


TWO DODOES 

To Asranoe a Handy Packing Box pad the inside with 
excelsior and coffee sack, or any good material Make the 
hd to open on the side instead of the top , it will then fall 
dow n and open toward you, and one bot can be placed on top 
of the other and each one can be opened without distnrbmg 
the other, thus forminjj "v set of shelves with lids or doors 
The bottles cau be set m and small sacks or evcelsior placed 
between them 


A Handy Folding Table can be made by taking four 
pieces 2 inches square and ot sofiicient length for the height 
desired, put a bolt through the center ot each two piece®, 
os if to form a buck saw Then get two boards 4 or 6 
inches wide and ns long as it is desired to have the table, and 
bolt the end of one on to the top end of one of the two 
pieces already bolted together, then bolt the other end on to 
the top end of one of the other two, and fasten the othei 
board to the other two m the same way Take two straps 
and fasten across the top to prevent them spreadinc farther 
than jon wish for the height ot the table Strips ot floorme 
fastened together with batten- will make a handy ton wlnrh 
can be set away and the legs folded together wlien not in ns^ 

Penchrgait 
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ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I oAiiE across aline tbe other daj in au art lectnre by Fuseli 
vrhich defines admirably the art timt is to be found in pho- 
tography. 

That line is “choice directed by judgment and taste.” So 
far then as one exercises wisely this choice the resnlt will be 
of more artkiic value than work of an individual without 
either judgment or taste. How may the judgment and taste 
he best cultivated, ^ssuredl}' by constant practice, and by 
earnest study of the best examples of tbe leading artists of 
all schools. 

The artist who is only a clever technician can have little 
more to say to any thoughtful or poetic student than the pho- 
tographer who devotes his attention wholly to the chemistry of 
his acids and alkalies. Indeed are we not often far more de- 
lighted by a poor (technically speaking) photograph than by a 
good pieeo of imitative painting of a commonplace or vulgar 
subject. I hold that to the proficient photographer opportuni- 
ties are offered for the exercise of “choice directed by judg- 
ment and taste,” which makes the line a very thin one 
which debars bitn from calling hlmeclf an artist. lYe have 
painters and photographers, but few artists having a right to 
oe dubbed tnus because of qualities in their work that are 
elevated. 

The photographer most reach out toward perfection in his 
work; but, thus far, it seems as though the perfection sought 
by the professional conflicts witli' tliat valued by the painter. 
Where shall the line be drawn betweeu'a stromr, vigorous, clear 
negative and one fogged, tbe imago badly focused, thin and 
flat, if nine out of ten professional landscape or figure painters 
unite in deeming tlie latter preterable to the former. On what 
ground do these painters stand if their judgment is honest and 
60 diametrically opposed to that of tne photographer wh(«e 
whole life — and that often a long one — has been devoted to 
Tn n kiTig plates ? How can tlie bad be good ? Yet unquestion- 
ably it often is, and would be less good if better. In other 
words it must be said tliat tbe ideal of the professional pho- 
tographer, if we may judge by tlie work shown, is in the mmds 
of most painters deemed to be bad. Who are in fault? Snrcly 
the painters have no desire to call photographers names, neither 
can tliey believe themselves to bo entirdy Tivrong. • 

’ J. 'WelJa Ohampney. . 
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AET m PHOTOGEAPHT. 

I CASIE across a line tlie other daj in an art lecture by Fuselt 
M-hich defines admirably the art that is to be found m pho- 
tography. 

That line is “choice directed judgment and taste.” So 
for then as one exercises wisely this choice the resnlt will be 
of more artUtic value than work of an individual without 
either judgment or taste. How may the judgment and taste 
be best cifllivated. Assuredly by constant practice, and by 
earnest study of the best examples of the leading artists of 
all schools. 

The artist who is only a clever technician can have little 
more to say to any thonghtfiil or poetic student than the pho- 
tographer who devotes liis attention wholly to the chemistry of 
his acids and alkalies. Indeed arc we not often far more de- 
lighted by a poor (technically speaking) photograph than by a 
good piece oi imitative painting of a commonplace or vulgar 
subject. I hold that to the proficient photographer opportuni- 
ties arc offered for tho otcrcise of “cnoice directed by judg- 
ment and taste,” whicli makes the lino a very thin one 
which debars him from calling himself on artist. "We have 
painters and photographers, but few artiste having a right to 
bo dabbed tuus because of qualities in their work that are 
elevated. 

The photographer must reach out toward perfection in his 
work ; but, thus far, it seems as though the perfection sought 
by the professional conflicts with' that valued by the painter. 
Where shall the line be drawn between^ a strong, vigorous, clear 
negative and one fogged, the imago badly focused, thin and 
flat, if nine out of ten professional landscape or figure painters 
unite in deeming the latter preterable to the former. On what 
ground do these painters stand if their judgment is honest and 
so diametrically opposed to that of tne photographer whose 
whole life — and that often a lone one — has been devoted to 
making plates 1 How can the bad be good ? Yet unquestion- 
ably it often is, and would be less good if better. In other 
words it must be said that the ideal of the professional pho- 
tographer, if we may judge by the work shown, is in the mmds 
of most painters deemed to be bad. "Who are in fault ? Surely 
the painters have no desire to call photo^rapheis names, neither 
can they believe themselves to be entirmy wrong. * 

’ J'. Wells Champney. 
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One esphnation of all tbis waste of pnnter s mk may be in 
the fact that the information i» of too scrappy a nature, and 
while editors might well object to contributions as long as 
Chme-^ opera«, it would mend matters considerably if Sirs 
Aleiimder Hamilton Bnir and Mr Yanderhilt Jay GouJd 
Astor Smith would take time to tell us what sort of ‘ suitable 
pieces of wood” they n«cd in their home made travs, or how 
thej contrived ** to throw the shadows so happily on the family 
group on the laivn ” Hobodj knows, I beheve, how to get a 
^uew of the baby lu grandmother’s lap in a shaded comer of 
the parlor with one second’s exposure,, although we have all 
tnea it, hut the other tilings maj he open to explanation, and 
therefore I would suggest mat the Photographers’ Association 
of Amenca should pass a law that no one should teach, or 
preach, or leach in photograph} without a hceuse Then 
would wo have fewer quacks, and more people would be 
benefited by reading magazines which are, when all is said, so 
.much better than notlung that we long to have them better 
than anything 

UUlaide isleel 

EARLY TALBOTYEES AlfD WHEEE TO HKE THEM. 

GENirrsT: early Talbotypes ^PO row rarely to he met with 
There is, howei er, one quarter where those interested in these 
farstlmgs of our art miy still turn to secure one or more 
specimens of Talbot s handiwork My object m the present 
communication is to point out that there mmjt be many ot 
the e veritable reUtshiddeu away m hbrane» and in the dark 
receccesi of the second hand bookseller’s shop I think an 
effort should be made to rescue as many of the^e pictures as 
We can before they di'appenr in toto I write open to cor 
rection, hut it appears to me that it is not generally known 
that Talbot fum sbed to the Art Utiton Monthli/ Journal, 
of July, 1846, a verv laige number of his “patent Talbot^pe 
or sun pictures” *A single print was issued by way of 
supplement, and was bound up m the number here specked 
To match the lar^'e circulation which the Art Journal 
enjoyed, it was evufent that not one but several paper nega 
tiles would be required to produce the necessary prints, 
hence we find that the subjects reproduced are not always the 
same The three specimens which I have in iny own po««et- 
sion are all different, nor have I yet seen in libraries or clec 
where a dnpheate of these early prints The knowledge of 
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this fact ehonid, 1 tliink, tend to make our hunt nil the more 
keen It is unfortunate that m no case is any indication given 
of the subject represented Two of the pictures which I have 
beside me arc evidently representations of eornc cathedral, 
while a third lias been taken on board of a man-of war The 
size of the picture is about that of quarter plate, and the 
appearance of all is very similar, presenting a somewhat faded 
look The original color of tho silver imago is completely 
gone, gold toning in these early days not being practised The 
circulation of the Art Uman IfontJihj Joum^ at the period 
these Talbotypes were supplied to it was one of 7,000, so that 
an equivalent number of these “son pictures” must have been 
produced 

VTiUiam Lang Jr , T" C S 


ALBXTKEK PAPER PRUlTlNQ 
NoTWirnsTANDi'To tho mnltitodc of published methods for^ 
manipulating albumen paper during printing, many operators 
are continually in trouble with their prints and are at a loss 
to understand the cause thereof Most of the published moth 
ods are too complicated for general nse Simplicity in photo 
graphic methods is as essential for snccess as in most other 
bnsiness operations 

This is my apology for presenting the following easy and 
simple, bat sure and certain tnetbod of albumen printing, 
which I have had in practical operation in my business during 
the last twelve years, as my contribution to the Ahhual. 

Twenty four hours before silvenog tho paper place the 
quantity to be sensitized in the bottom of a bot large CDOu^h 
to let it lie flat Let such box bo 10 inches deep, with one of 
Its Bides lunged to turn down Five inches above the bottom 
have a partition made of slats, npon which lay a wet towel 
spread out above the albumen paper Then close the box 
until ready to sensitize paper 

Make printing bath of lutmte of silver crystals and pure 
water 60 deg to ounce byhydrometer Add tliree or four 
small lumps of carbonate of soda (sal soda) Shake the bottle 
well and let stand until settled cIkit It is advisable to have 
the bulk of the printing bath a gallon or more 

■When ready to sensitize decant the clear hquid from the 
bottle, leaving the sediment in bottom When throa->h usmn 
return the clear liquid from the silvering tray to the bottli 
and let stand until again wanted for use 
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^Vlicnever the bath shown sigun of discoloration add a small 
Inmp or two of sal soda IJeep the bnlk and strength of batli 
up to standard by fresh additions of silver and water each tune 
alter using 2»ever biter, boil or otherwise doctor this bath, 
except os above indicated 

Float from one to two mmntc-*, and fume uitli strong am 
raonia one hour 

When through printing wash prjnts ns usual proparatorj to 
toning 

IIn\ e read\ a large bottlo of pure water m which or 1 pound 
of borax has been juaced Pour out sufficient of thu> borax solu 
tion for the work in hand, and bU the borax stock bottle w itli 
water for uae next time Kcepplcntyof iindissolvcd crjstals of 
borax in the bottom of thestock bottle Add to tho borax solution 
thus poured out in tomng tray sufficient solntion of chloride of 
gold to tone, and add more ol’ the gold solution ns required as 
tlio toning piocoeds JCecpthotcmpcntoroof the toning bath 
«o it feels ^ust comfortable to tiiotouch,by a lamp undemeatb 

One grain of gold will tone two sheets of pnper, if the batch 
IS a largo one, and the toning is condneted moderately and not 
hurried Flx, wash, and mount ns iisnnl 

hnj DenHtnnre 


A HAEMLESS METHOD FOE EZMOVIHG SILVEE STAINS 

Evert photographer, amateur or professional, U'^es silver 
mtmte in one or more steps of the picture-mahing process 
Eveir one knows tho ugly WncK stains left on his lingers and 
the <hfficulty in removaug same The old method of cleaning 
with cyanide of potasemm is cfTectivc Imt dnngorouo as in 
handling glass plates the o|>erator is more than likely to cut 
ius fingers, and tho cuts, though they be vcri slight and not 
noticeable at tho time, may jet l»c large enough to allow some 
of tho cjanido to enter the bloo<I ivith serious, if not os has 
happened, with fatal re«olt« 

A new method winch i-> ab^olntcly free from danger cannot 
but bo appreciated With a tuft of cotton co>er the stains 
with a weak solution of iodine, allow thi* to remain for three 
or four inimites, then xva‘«h off with strong ammonia Tlu'^ 
will leave white, soft, clean hond'« , and should the shin l)o cut 
the stinging of the ammonia need cun t no fear, a-, it it quite 
hamilca, and the pam can be stopjied by simply wasliing the 
bands in clean water 


L jr Schulart, M D 
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THEEE ERACTICAl HTKIS 
A Goon pRFTEimvE or Blistfus is to gcntl) pour into 
tlie fixing batli, containing tbo fixed prints, pure n*. atcr of the 
same temperature, stirring all tlio tunc, until tho fixing solntion 
18 very much weakened Then remoic tlie prints to n weak 
salt solution, and once more add pure water, until all traces of 
the salt have disappeared I have used this method and am 
very seldom troubfed witli hhsterfl , hut I always take care to 
have all solntions of about the same temperature 
A Higher Gloss maj be obtained on prints if they are not 
allowed to soak, all night in water Wash them for two or 
three hours in pure water, and then mount 
To Remove Yellow Stains fpom Neoatives take 

Alum t trtince 

Sulphate of iron 1 ounce 

Citric acid 1 ounce 

Water 24 ounces 

and allow negative to soak hi tho solution ftSr about fifteen 
minutes The solution will keep well for a long time 

J IT lifioern 


MOEE MIHOE MATTERS 

In addition to the points to which attention was directed 
under this heading in the Annual for ISQl, tUero are verj 
many other little and apparently unimportant matters to be 
attended to between theexposingof tho plate and tlio exhibition 
of the mounted print 

In development, if pyro ammonia is used, the practice of 
making up the various ingredients m 10 per cent solntjons ha« 
much to recommend it, not from tlio fact that there is any 
particularvirtneinalOpercent over a 20 percent solntion(for 
BO long «s we know definitely what quantities of thexanous 
constituents of the developer we are using to develop anv given 
plate we may keep them in any form most convenient to our 
seUes), but the 10 percent method has tho merit of simplicity 
and 1;Vrtfre isnoTeason w’liv it snould not he universally adopted 
The making up of the developing solutions according to 
“rule of thumb,* and after making equal parts of Aan5 B, 
for the result, has been exploded long since^ 
ime very few who aim at getting regular resnits 
themajonty suit the composition of the devel 


trusting to luck 
At the present t; 
adopt this style, 
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opertotJie *5nbject, and tbelisrht, liarmg re^ tered each of ihe^ 
Items either mentally or otherm=e at the tune of expo are, 
itis perhaps safe toas^ert that \nth the~e operator: scarceljtwo 
negatires are developed with the «arae developer 
Some subject, require a devtloper “strong in pvro others are 
better rendered ^hen the pvro ij» moie spannglr nsed , with 
others, the normal quantity of pvro ina% ^ u'ed, hot the pro- 
portion of the ammonia or bromide requires alteration and «o 
on, and in order to do thi it i. imperative that we have oar 
chemicals in colntions of known strength The Lt-t jear or 
two has witnessed the decline of the Isishion of terminating 
every other article m the with a pet formnla, and this 

Isa matter for congratulation irhether it is attributable fo 
the fact that *=0 many different formnlas have been concocted 
and pubh bed that there i& no combination left to discover, or 
to the tendency of photographer* to follow a more rational 
y tern, cannot be determined, but I think the latter the proba 
ble rea-on Thi^ is an old song but tlie more often it is repeat 
ed the better chance there 1 ot gnnding it into the fraternity 
Be-d<eannfj S'lhUton ^ — Some “nv that the citno acid and 
alum clearing solntion will not reduce the demta of a nega 
tive if tdJowed to act for a connderable time, others a&ert 
that it will Be tlu a, it mav, I can tewtifv to the fact that 
ci^nc <7cj<? acL a» a ttry jwe<j/ul reducer home rears ago 
I had Mime negative^ in a large di-h undergoing the tor 
tnres of the cleanng process, and a^ mv bath was weak m 
citnc aad a few erv taU were dropped into the di h while it 
was rocked «lightlv in order that the acid hoold mix with 
and “Strengthen the hath , this is nndoabtedlv aecompIi_hed, 
bnt one small piece tliroagh carelescncv, found iL. wav on to 
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pay anjtbin^ about the sensitizing of paper, c-^peciall} to 
amateur readers, commercial sensitized piper being so exten 
81 rely used 

Though I usually keep a few sheets of rcadj-sensitued 
paper on hand for use m an cflaergency, jet for ceueral and 
regular irork I sensitize the paper myself, as I thinK. that more 
regular results and better toms may be obtained on the home 
prepared article, notinthstanding the fact that in Australia 
there is a factory winch turns out a really excellent material 
better than any imported that 1 ha\c tried 
Preference for home silrcnng may be the result of prejudice 
or conceit, but the idea that it gives better results la so hrmh 
seated in my mind that no argument has yet been able to dis 
lo(W it 

we all know that the remedies proposed for bUstermg would 
ill a fair-sized volume, hut the onlj treatment I have found 
effective is a combination of taro dodges, first, have the paper 
sliglitly damp before silv enng, and second, emploj methylated 
spirit in the fixing bath 

■With these two operations bhsters do uot agree, and as a 
rule are rare, whereas when they have been omitted, some 
samples of paper are — well— -atrocious 
if the edges of prints are rooglilj trimmed with scissors 
prior to the first waAiinig, the nsk of tearing in tho sub'^Dquent 
operations will be greatly reduced > tho final trimming may bo 
done more conveniently just belore mounting 
Too much stress cannot be laid on the necessity for extra 
carem the fixing of the prmts Wo are contmuallj minted 
to spare neither pains nor water in the final washing, but this 
gets over only half tho difficulty 

tor years 1 hare held the opinion that most of those cases 
of fading with which we become acquainted that are not due 
to causes outside the print itself, are the effect of imperfect 
fixing rather than meager washing, and lu this view 1 am 
supported by mauy of the best kaown writers who are qualified 
to give an opinion I have known cases in which the prints to 
the number of perhaps fifty, lialf plate size, liaie been steeped 
one by oue in a hypo bath of about 20 ouncts which contained 
4 ounces of hypo, irhesaM irorem, tho hattom print was fraus 
ferred to the top, then the next, and so on until the last 
immersed was reached the whole operation taking less than 
ten minutes, the prints were then considered ‘‘’fixed” and 
ere placed m tlie mshing water stt once Tbj> mat or mar 
not 1)0 snihcient, it i. eertainlj mncli lea. than t!io arriter 
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thinks should be given, And he mvariablj* uses a bath from 25 
to 30 per cent, stronger than is generally recommended. 

The ■vN’ashing shomd certainly be liberal, thongli not extrav- 
agant. 

There ^ room for much nirfSe nnder the heading of this 
article, bnt as the space in the Akkoal is limited, and I have 
plenty to occupy mr time Tvitliout counting the ^ords, it is 
best to be on the side of safety and leave off in time. It is 
hoped that some vrill find a small grain or two of gold mingled 
wth the sand of this paper in order to justify its appearance. 

J. IT. Ilai'vcy. 


AETISTIC PHOTOGEAPHS. 

A PiioTOGnAi’n may possess high artistic merit, and yet the 
chemical and optical qualities may be somewhat inferior. 

On the other hand it is possible to make one vrith all the 
•chemical and optical qualities good, and yet decidedly wanting 
in artistic merit. 

It should be the aim of all to combine as many good qualities 
as possible in every kind of photograph, whether portrait, land- 
scajM, or even pictures of mercantile snbiects. 

Good sensitUe plates, chemicals and lenses, are at our dis- 
posal, requiring only good judgment in their use. 

Almost everTtliiogis provided for us, except artiatic taste in 
arranging and lighting the subject. 

In portraiture, see that the light is so arranged tha| it will 
bring out all the fine modeling and not allow the accessories to 
be as prominent ns the face and head. 

It is quite possible to make all parts of a picture equally 
sharp aud clearly defined, and so well lighted that they wfll be 
an aid to the portrait. 

In landscapes be careful in selecting a standpoint for a view. 
The central point should be most prominent, but the foreground 

obtrusive. If there are strongly-colored objects that cannot be 
avoided, get them in shadow if possible, either by shading 
during exposure, or in the printing. 

The best time for making views is n hen the shadows are long. 

Nature often looks its best early in the morning; foliage is 
more likely to be quiet just after sunrise ; the wiud often rises 
after an hour or so, and blows until nearly sunset, so that verj' 
many of the best moments for artistic photographs are before 
and after the nsual working hour* 
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In printing in cloncU from eep^rato negatives bo enrc that 
tbo liglits and Ehadco correspond with tlic ro?.t of tho picture, 
and above all tlimg^i, don’t makoionr clouds so strong that thej 
Vill compete m hardness mth the rocks m vour foreground 
Tho darkest part of a cloud is generally lighter than the 
highest lights in a landscape 

Use orthochromatic plates and jou will soon discard extra 
cloud negatives Try all tho different kinds and stick to tho«e 
you like best Ldii'anl Buniadl 


POETfiAlTTIBE AT HOMI 


In order to -make good portraits it is not necessary to have 
a regular photograpmc etndio with top and side light, painted 
backgrounds, papier machC nctcssoncs, and an expensive por 
trait lens and camera An ordimri side light will answer 
very well, and tho background and reffccting screen maj casilv 
bo made at homo A common view camcm will do icry welf*. 
even though it bo not quite ^convenient as a rcgulnr portrait 
bor, and a good rapid rectilinear lens of an American make 
will answer precisely as well as an imported portrait ohjectiiL 
winch costa twice aa much 

Such an ootdt will enable the amateur to make good, life 
like and eharactenstic porlruta of Ins fnciid«. It will not 
enable him to open a professional studio, of course, but this 
be has no desiro to oo Let him select a good sized room 
with plain white walls, if pos«iblt, and go to work 

Tbe^wmdow or windows should fate tho north, if possible, 
but this 18 not absolutely essential If tlioro arc windows on 
two sides of the room, however, tho'o on one side must bo 
obscured so that all the light used for illninmating tho subiect 
will fall in one direction 


A serviceable background max be made by stretching Bome 
dark woolen material over a clothes-horse, or other smtable 
frame , or, on a pinch, even plain brown wrapping paper may 
be used for this purpose If the clothes horse is divided and 
binged in the middle, as is very often tho case, one panel may 
be covered with the matenal of iientral color for the back 
ground, while over the other panel is stretched wJiitc cloth or 
paper to serve as a reflector If the avail Ins not been papered 
It can bo painted a dull gray color, or covered with a mner of 
a similar solid color, and Uios the absolute need of a^baek 
ground miy bo obvnted A reSector, however, will generally 

be found necessary when a Bide 1 gilt 13 u«ed ^ ^ 
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"When a liome-niado background and reflector L employed, 
such as we bare described, the subject and apparatus is arranged 
somewhat as shown in the following crude diagram. 



Of course no ^ ery elaborate effects can bo obtained with so 
simple an outfit, but good portrait busts may he made of one’s 
friends. The lighting facilities arc limited, and it is therefore 
.well not to attempt too mncli in this direction. If the best 
side of jour subject’s faco happens to be tlic ouo oway from 
tho light, when posed, it may bo brought into prominence by 
turning everything around so that tho camera and background 
change places. 

In posing tho subject, and in the arrangement of the drapery 
and otlicr details, there is ample room for all tho artisde ta»to 
and judgment which one may possess TJio amateur should 
seek to bring out the characteristic features and tho individu- 
ality of his friends. This he can do ranch better than a pro- 
fessional, for he has tho advantage of an intimate acquaintance 
with his subject and knows hat is characteristic m attitude 
and evpression, and what is not. Occasionally an accessor}*, 
such as a table, may bo introduced with good effect, and tlio 
real furniture of one’s home will be found to photograph quite 
os well as tlic papier machc articles of a professional’s studio. 
Family groups may also be photographed in this way scry 
satisfactorily. 

Such portrait negatives need not be retouched verj* much, if 
at all. The defects may easily bo obliterated b} the slight use 
of an ordinary lead pencil. I'rint by the favontc method, and 
if vignetting is reported to at all, let it be \ery slight, begin- 
ning a considemblo distance from the lie id and gradually 
shading off into whiteness. Mount the print^ on plain white 
cards without gilt edges or anything to detract from tho like- 
ness itself, though a plain beveled edge will set off a picture 
to advantage. ^ 11’. /. lAm'dln A/farm. 
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There arc uo rules governing harraonvj and artistic sense 
must dictate concordant surrounding. There arc men whose 
sense of art in colors is so thorotignlv cultivated that a false 
blending of tints is at once apparent to them. Tliis faculty is 
more often born than acquired, still the knowledge of harmony 
in surroundings can bo stndicd by a series of natural conclu- 
sions. A person does not seek tbo shade of the verdant woods 
when he wears an nlster, no more than ono is to be fonnd skat- 
ing with a linen duster on, tberoforo if spdi is an institution 
in natUTo it must bo tUo same in art, fot art is imitation of 
nature. Photographs of objects sbonld harmonize with their 
snrroundings, and a little forethought will always aid the pho- 
tographer in producing harmonious pictures. 

Maximilian Toch. 


THIKQS TO DO AND THINGS NOT TO DO. 

• A noiTELT title and a homely subject, nevertlieless it con- 
tains many homely truths, which, to disregard, leads to fail- 
ure. These tniths can bo taught through the pages of Tm; 
AarERTOAir Aj^kual ; much of photography cannot. 

Pre-eminently photography is one of those stndies in which 
success is only reached through failure, or in other words 
experience ; and experience is one of those ralnablo posses- 
sions acquired through *‘hard knocks.” .'The greater propor- 
tion of amateurs fail either because they forget to do as they 
were told to do, bnt generally because they become experi- 
menters before they have learned to makc> a decent negative. 

It is quite impossible to teach tlie Uninitiated anything 
abont exposure, development, etc., in a written article, for 
wliich reason my aim will be to instnujt him or her, what 
should be done, and what should noi be done. 


To Do. 
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HARMONIOUS COMPOSITION 

Professional photographers are imbutd with the jdei that 
the»r vocation makes artiste of them, and 'imiteur photog 
raphers labor under the impression that the possession of a 
camera places them bejond censure or advice in rcgnrd to the 
artistic merit of their work. Surelj there are manj exceptions, 
but, after ten years’ attention to this idea, I am convinced that 
the foregoing statements are the rule It is m “the force of 
human nature” to take advice onl} when it is paid for, but I 
trust that of the manj who uill read tins article there will be 
some who will profit by it Last year, at the convention of the 
Photographers’ Assocation of America, a pliotograplicr, who 
was well known in the city from which he tame, exhibited a 
large picture of a Mexican cowboj The position and light 
ing were good , the finish nas excellent, but the background 
wasa iianasome parlor scene, and the cowboy sat on a bains 
trade m full fighting costume, revoUer in hand, reads to shoot * 
■Whero was the Ii irmony m this picture? When the photog* 
rapher pointed to lus work and a«kcd me wliat I thought of 
it> 1 took him aside and gave him some advicfi without cliatge 
I hope he has never committed such a crime against art since 
Another error in composition is a picture of an individual 
with gloves on and a cane m lus left hand, liolding his hat in 
the other hand Ihe pliotograplicr, be he professional or 
amateur, forgets that when men go out walking tliey have 
their hats on their heads, and it Ihcj be m a parlor tlieir hats 
»nd canes are usually to be found on the liat rack in the liall 
yay, BO that in either case the composition of a picture as just 
described is erroneous The majority of men are right hand 
cd, and the minority arc either left handed, or pertiaps am 
bidextrous, so that carrying the cano in tlio right hand is the 
rule There are many photographs extant of men and women 
in full eiemng dress, posed before backgrounds of every 
description except the correct one, which is a drawing or ball 
room scene A man in full-dress relieved byanj other scene 
IS as much out of place as a laborer mworking clothes occupi 
ing a box at the opera 

Amateurs generally make the common error m landscape 
photography of including too much foreground and too htile 
background Usually a road scene will be nearly all road and 
a few trees sticking up m tho top of tlic picture where the ska 
ought to be This is one of tho reasons why the maionty of 
an amateur’s landscapes appear so unevenly balanced 
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There are no rules governing harmony, and artistic sense 
must dictate concordant Bnpronndings. There are men "whose 
sense of art in colors is so thorooghly cnltivated that a false 
blending of tints is at once apparent to them. Tliis facnltj is 
more often born than acquired, still the knowledge of harmony 
in Bnrroundings can be studied by a series of natural conclu- 
sions. A person does not seek thesbadeof the verdant woods 
when he wears an ulster, no more than one is to be found skat- 
ing with a linen dnster on, therefore if snch is an institntion 
in nature it mnst be the same in art, for art is imitation of 
nature. Photographs of objects should harmonize with their 
snrronndings, and a little forethonght will always aid tlie pho- 
tographer in producing harmonioos pictures. 

• Maximilian Toch. 


THI17GS TO DO AND THINGS NOT TO DO. 

• A noiEELT title and a homely subject, nevertheless it con- 
tains many homely troths, which, to disregard, leads to fail- 
ure. These truths* can be taoght through tbe pages of Tht 
A aiERiGAN A^*xuAL ; much of photography cannot. 

Pre-eminently photography is one of those studies in which 
success is only reached through failure, or in other words 
experience; and experience is one of those valnable posses- 
sions acquired throngli “bard knocks.” The greater propor- 
tion of amateurs fail either because they forget to do as they 
were told to do, bnt generally because they become experi- 
menters before they h.ave learned to make a decent negative. 

It is quite impossible to teach the , uninitiated anything 
about e.xposnre, acvelopment, etc,, in a written article, for 
which reason ray aim will be to instruct him or her, what 
should be done, and what should not be done. 

To Do. ^ 

; Be sure that yonr dark room is all that its name implies, 
and that the light that yon work by is fitted to the uses 
intended. 

Bo sore that your camera and shutter are light-tight. I hare 
seen shutters tiiat for want of sufficient lap allowed light to 
pass. "To test these conditions place in bolder a plate, vrith- 
draw the slide part war, place in front of dark room light in 
position ocenpied by platewbcn developing for five or more 
minutes ; do the same in camera out in the sunlight, then flow 
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With developer, and “ fix ’ if the end uncovered l»y 
drawal of slide is perfectly dear and free of fog, you are all 
nght j if not j ou should Inow •where the trouble lies 
Tut these plates f oi the test in the holders in absolute darkness 
“When testing camera, cover the shutter with a cloth, when the 
shutter, cover camera ■with a doth, have each tub stand on its 
own bottom 

Always cover holder or plate shield with cloth when you 
■withdraw slide, and keep it covered , give the hght no chance 
except through the lens at the time yon want it Always keep 
holders free of dust, camera as well, and dust each plate before 
placing in holder, and before developing Adhering particles 
of dust cause transparent spots on negative 

TJse as large a diaphragm as is consistent with proper 
definition , brilliancy of image on the ground glass means 
brilliancy in the negative, all dse being properly done 

Always use a tripod when possible or rest camera on or 
against sonietbmg that is at rest This press the button ”i 
business is a fallacy m nearly etery instance , in nearly every 
such exposure there is an involuntary muscular motion, let 
those who doubt (their name is legion) try of tlie same sub 
joct, moving ioliage, one exposure with camera in hand and 
the button racket, and another with camera on a tnpod and 
pneumatic release — this will settle the argument if any exists 

Always reduce developer to such strength as to enable you 
to control it , bring up the detail before you bring up the 
intensity , intensity hefore detail means failure Vhen detail 
18 had add the developer of greater strength, and intensity 
will follow, if properly done all will grow in strength 
together 

Always use alum Many good formulas are published , it is 
not my purpose to name any 

Always hold hard and fast to the formula given by any 
plate-maker or friend who knows of what he speaks , master 
it before you experiment with tlie unknown that may be 
recommended by some one who knows less, perhaps, than you 
do The amateur experiments too much, or changes too often 
to know just where he stands 

Always wash thoroughly after the hy posulphite bath, and 
with a large tuft of cotton pass over the film to remove any 
foreign matter that may have become attached dunng the oper 
ation of washing. 

Always place to dry in place free from dust, and dry thor 
oughly before placing in sun to prmt Any moisture in film 
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■will lead to softening, causing tlie paper to stick, thus spoiling 
both negative and paper. 

Not To Do. 

^^ove^ dust off plates ^vith brush that contains stiff hair or 
bristles ; use bmsa ■with long fine hair. 

Ifevcr blow on plate to remove dust, especially if you ha^ o 
a mnstaeho. Spots of moisture will too often botlier yon to 
render sneh an act the proper thing to do. 

Kever put alkaline solutions in Mttlcs having gliss stoppers 
— they stick. 

i^ever sweep or dust 3 onr darkroom; use Mctclotks to 
remove dn«t and dirt, vfever use trays or dishes for ^1 
work; keep to their proper uses tbo^c for developing, fiving. 
toning, etc. 

J^Tc'er past* }onr fingers from one solution to another with- 
out cashing, it you would atoid stains, etc. 

, Never bo in a hurry : ino\c with circumspection in all your 
photographic work. Although it requires but a small fraction 
of time to impress the «CD«itivc plate, good resnlts can alone bo 
had by study ot position and a (Tuo regard to light and shade. 

Development and all the ojicrations of the dark room can 
only move at proper speed to produce satisfiictorp rcsulb.. 

Never cimsole jonrself xvith the idea tliat to simply ‘'touch 
the button’’ comprises the whole art of photography, and 
that when failure follows von can make good your want of 
succ•c^5 by blaming Ibe mater of the lens and the maker of 
theplato. 

2\cicr forget that a wcik, flat ncgati\c is probabh due 
citlier to o> er-expoturc or too •weak a developer; that one 
with too great contrasts i» due cither to under evpo-nro or too 
rapid or too strong a developer. 

N ever be sa% ing of developer ; it costs but a trifle compared 
to tlie plates. TJsc a liberal quantity to fully cover plate. 

ViOJf. s-l'/jt.i. w. •rnA 

shadows, i' hotogrflphy does wonders in these da\ s, but it will 
not give 3 on a picture of details found onh’ in dark comers. 

JS^ver cApect good results from ofd plates, from which onU' 
flat and unsatisfactory results c.m be expected. Just how olU 
may bo old I am scarce able to state ; one year is, in my experi- 
ence, quite enough to load to suspicion. 

Never lo^ your patience. xVll things come to those who 
wait, the writer excepted. May vou have better fortune. 

Charles lluyr'r IhiU. 
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A EAPD) FESIBO BACK 

Tut customary method of placing a negative m a filing 
bath, him upward, lias long been known to bo anytliing but 
scientific or conducive to rapid fixing It is true that tray% 
have been made with shelving sides, on which the negative 
could be lam film downward (the edges of the plate only 
touching), giving quicker fixing and meaner work These, 
liowever, are not in the market, and (except in the case of a 
home made article) not obtainable and practically unknown 
A most convenient substitnte whereby the same proceeding 
can be effected and withm the reach of all is one that I have 
lately devised and daily use u ith the very greatest satisfaction, 
VIZ , a fixing rack ” This can bo placed — with the negative 

J ilaced film downward upon it — in any glass, rubber, or porce 
am tray or dish, very rapid fixing and a negative free from 
all deposit of dirt, sediment, or residue upon its film being 
in such a way secured 



The accompanying cut illustrates it fully It should be 
made m its entirety of hard rubber (wood not answering, 
and metal being liable to chemical action)— the sides of fiat 
hard rubber one-tentli or one^ighth of an inch thick, mth a 
hole drilled through each end , the cross bars of hard rubber 
rod one-quarter of an inch in diameter with the ends 
shouldered and fitting into the openings in side pieces Jt as 
seen that it can easily be taken apart for earnaee and as 
readily assembled for use 

The angles, inclines, lengths of parts, etc , are determined 
by the use of a glass the same nze as the ne^^atives for which 
it is to be made 

J J Ihggim, A M, 2rD 
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CHLORIDE OF SILVER GELATINE EMULSION PAPER. 

"W HEN the late J, B. Obemetter presented to the public his 
chloride of silver gelatine eniniston paper, I predicted that if 
any printing-out paper wouM ever supei'sede the orthodox 
^ nlbiimeti tilm no other could do it as effectually as this, and 
■what I said then, mote tlian ten years ago, seems to be realized 
at the present time. 

Emulsion printing papers — those with a gelatine basis or 
where the chloride of silver is carried by a collodion stratum — 
offer to the printer so many advantages that it is not to be 
wondered at they have become very popular in the short time 
they have been lairly well introduced. 

Aristo paper is generally understood to be eliloride of silver 
with a collodion feis, but os the onjility of its twin brother, 
gelatine, is in every way equal and irequently of miicli superior 
quality, it is but just tlmt the same name is applied to it-^ 
the best.” Ditfercnt makers of the paper have, however, 
*cbosen to give it different names, and we nod advertisements 
Tcferriog to Delta, Omicron or Omega, and several other dis- 
tinct names ; they represent, with unimportant modification, 
only the one article, ctiloridc of silver gelatine. 

'the paper I liave particularly in view is that known as 
Omega, and with w'liich probably the majority of the readers 
of this volume are sufficiently well acquainted. From personal 
etperience and observations made in the School of Photog- 
raphy I have the honor to conduct, I think myself competent 
to describe its .working and to recommend it for general 
adoption. 

One of the great advantages offered by this paper is that 
negatives of a leeble character, hardly strong enough to print 
from" upon albumen or mat surface paper, trill produce tvith it 
finely detailed and brilliaiit prints, provided tne exposure is 
made in subdued light or under one or more thicknesses of 
tissue paper. 

The fuming in the vapors of ammonia, absolutely necessary 
with ready-sensitized albumen paper, is here dispensed with ; 
it can be tOned and fixed simultaneously in one solution and 
within from ten to twelve minutes; the tones attained ore gen- 
erally more agreeable flian those on ready-sensitized albumen 
paper, and entirely at the will of the operator. Tlio elimina- 
tion of the fixing agent is accomplished in a short time, and 
the fine enamel resulting from squeegeeing the pi int upon a 
glossy surface is highly attractive to almost everybody. 

Opponents of the method of toning and fixing in one solu 
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tion assert that the finielicd print is of but limited durability, 
and when wc examine many of the formulas for these com 
pounds we cannot but condemn them 

It is much safer to tone and fix separately The tones result 
mg must necessarily be the same fls in the other method, and 
if hxing IS done properly and the print washed well afterwards, 
there is no reason to doubt its durability any more than that 
of a well prepared albumen print 

But the combined bath has become so immensely populai 
that it seems to bo almost impossible to deprive the printer of 
its use A compound securing permanent prints, and safe in 
every other way, has become a necessity, and tiro efforts made 
towards obtaining it are quite encouraging 
"When chloride of gold or the double of hyiposulplute of 
gold and sodium, commonly known as d or is added to a 
pure hyposulphite of sodium solution of a concentration of 
1 0 or 1 8 , we have a toning and fixing bath Botticiently safe 
for gelatine and albumen prints, as long as tbe gold is not 
entirely exhausted , but it takes a long time before the desired 
tone 13 attained, for wluch reason a small quantity of chloride 
of silver IS added to accelerate the process To add, tmallj , as 
many formulas prescribe, a salt of lead, the mtnto generally, 
whether it bo in lar^ or small quantities, is injurious m more 
than one respect without describing the chemical changes 
produced, let it bo enough to say that lead accelerates flie 
process so forcibly that toning may be accomplished before 
hxing and undissolved chlon^ of silver reinaius in the gela 
tme film on removal from the bath, or if the pnnt is subyected 
to its action for a sufficiently long time to bo thorougldy ffixed, 
sulphuration takes place, the tono is changed, to a positive 
black, and the whites are of a dirty greenish yellow Tor these 
reasons the admixture of led<l should be abandoned, the toning 
process left to its natural course, and fixing be properly done 
For what reasons sulpJiocyanate of potassium or am 
■monium is added to the combined fixing and toning bath is 
A qnestion not easily answered when we consider that gold 
nnd hypo tone and fix as well and perhaps as safely as with the 
presence of the sulphocyanate Besicfes, this body is not 
nlways of de< 5 ired punty, and it has often occurred, when 
•chloride of gold has been added to this solution the gold has been 
precipitated in the metalbc state after standing several hours 
For chloride of silver gelatine prmts the addition of an 
other substance to the combmed bath is absolutely nocessarv 
It 18 that of alum, for it fortifies the film, facilitates washing 
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find mounting, and prevents its slipping in other manipu- 
lations. But as alnnx and liyposnlpinte of soda decompose 
each other mutuallj', evolving at the same time sulplinr- 
ons acid, the method appears to be dangerous to the durability of 
the print, were it not that, by long standing of the mixed solntion, 
the decomposition products settle, and that by. slight heating 
the sulphurous acid absorbed is set free when to such a 
compound a trifle of chloride of silver is added, we have a stock 
solution which requires only the admixture of gold to become 
a perfect and safe fixing and toning bath. 

A hath of this description was adopted last summer by the 
practicing class of the Chantanqua School of Photography, 
and thousands of prints were toned with it to entire satisfac- 
tion, and as the bath is never used twice, tbe decomposition 
prodncts generated cannot possibly become perceptibly active. 
The tones obtained arc gold, not snlphur tones ; the wliites are 
clear and brilliant, and the print is as durable as can be had 
with separate baths. 

The formula is as follows : 

Dissolve 12 ounces of byposnlphitc of soda in 48 ounces of 
water, and 2 ounces of alum in 20 ounces of water.' Mix, 
allow it to stand in an open vessel for three or four days, filter 
and heat to about 90 deg. Fabr., and dissolve in it 60 grains of 
chloride of silver. Besting upon the fact that one grain of pnre 
chloride of gold is capable to tone about f orty square inches of 
silvered paper, or from ten to twelve 5x8 prints, xve add just 
as much gold to a convenient quantity of the stock solntion 
to tone and fix a certain number of prints, after which the 
bath is set aside and another mixture made for the next batch 
of prints. 

0,uc hour washing in running water is quite sufficient to • 
'eliminate the fixing .»gent, after which the print is snfliciently 
drained, squeegeed upon a tintype plate, from which it 
detaches with a beautiful gloss when perfectly dry. Mounting 
is done in the usual inanncr, but tbe jirint must be dry when 
pasted, be laid on tbe mount carefully without shifting from 
side to side, and the sniplus of the mountant bo expelled from 
between print and mount. 

"When dry the gloss will be found as perfect as when taken 
from the lerro plate. A little paste liaving found its xvay upon 
the sitrfaee of tlie print may be wiped off with an alcohol- 
moistened rag before the print hj« dried. Prints mounted in 
this manner do not need to be burnished. 

diaries Ehrmann. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY ON WHEELS 

In the olden days— not so very old either, for the) reach 
up to twelve or thirteen years «^o — the icheelbai / ow formed a 
not unimportant part of the outfit of a landscape photojirapher. 
When wet collodion rnled the photo-world, tfio equipment 
was 80 heavj that it was ver) commonl) stored an ay in a 
“barrow,” and on tliQ design and construction of the said 
hhrrow no small pains were expended, for it had to carr) dark 
tent, silver bath, etc , besides dameras and tnpods, 'One of 
which wonld outueigh three of the “featherweight” instru 
inents which we grumble ovei in these degenerate da)B I 

Going back for a moment to the early part of the present 
century, we find Joseph biicephore Nicnco (^rst among the 
lathers of photography), with hia brother Claude, engaged 
somewhere between 1810 and 1820 m perfecting a curious 
contrivance called a hobby hor»o or dandy horse Two 
wheels were connected by a bar of wood, bearing a saddle, oi;. 
winch the rider eat, propellmg himself l>y pushing Ins feet 
against the ground Tlie connection of the Nii-pccs willi this 
invention (which attained great popiilant) for a few years) 
still remams to be fully investigated 

About the year 1807, some mvcntive genius in Pans be 
thought himself of putting cranks to the front wheel of a 
“ hobby horse,” and the modern bicycle then blossomed forth 
In the quirter of a century wluch has since elapsed, enormous 
improvements have been made, and the cycle of 1801 is quite* 
a work ot art The finishing touch was tho 2 ?neutnaiic iitc 
invented b) an Irish engineer named Dunlop, and non (1801) 
just coming into general u«e It consists of an India rubber 
tube two luclics in diameter, inflated by an air pump and pro 
tected b) canvas Tins tire encircles each wiieel, and thii» 
the modern C) chst literally “ rides upon air ” It all but anm- 
liilates vibration, and eiiablu tbe roughest roads to he ndden 
with pleasure 

There are three principal reasons for which u e recommend 
every photographer to become a cyclist 

The first is that much greater distances can be aceomphshod 
m a given time upon wheels than upon feet Carefnlresearcli 
has recently^ shown that the proportion of muscular energy js 
as 1 to 6 So that we can travel 30 miles upon a C) ele as easily 
as we can walk 5 miles My own expeneneo fully bears this out 
This 13 an immense benefit m extending tbe radius of one’s 
work 
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The second reason is tliat a considerable weight can be car- 
ried with little evertion Again appealing to mj own person- 
al experience, I am not able to detect any difierence jn the 
easy mnning of my tiicyele, whether I carry on it whole 
plate outfit (weighing 21 pounds) or not. Isnt the said outfit 



regular use of the cjele. Tho«e interested lu this question 
should study a book recently written by Dr. Jennings, entitled, 
“ Cycling and Health ; and if they also purchase Mecredy’s 
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“Alt and Pastime of Cjcling,”* they will get a good intro- 
duction to tbe whole subject. 

For photographers who are fairly strong and acti\ c, and who 
do not wish to carry a larger photo ontht than the half-plate, 
I recommend a Safety IScycle. Tins eliotdd he fitted with 
Keating’s Spring Carrier, f a hind of skeleton frame on springs, 
mounted in front of the handle bar, wdiich will carry up to 10 
or 15 pounds weight easily. On a “Safety” the distance of 
334: miles was ridden on our roads last year in 24 hours by an 
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English amateur. Few could equal this, but it is a fact that 
from 50 to 80 miles per day can be accomplishedwith ease and 
pleasure. 

For men (like myself) on the wrong side of forty, and who 
belong to the heavy weight division, the tricycle is the correct 
thing. Just to show what can be done, an amateur has within 
the last few weeks ridden a tricycle over ordinary English 
roads 174 miles in twelve honrs. I lia\o lately added an 
e\quisito little thrce-wheelerj to my photo equipment. Its 
wheels are only 28 inches m diameter, and its weight is but 


published bf Iliffe & Co Corentrr, England . Amenc 
Wheelman Co, 3-' Pearl tiLreet, Boston, M*« , 

+ Made by V% Carson & Sons, Bach^PsWalk, Dublin 

d >* m^e'^athoroughly reliabl 

e n-entlsh Town Road, London 
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50 pounds My •whole phte kit is cimed on a spnng frame, 
which rests on the axle of fhe machine under the seat pillar 
If a rather heavier make of machine be used, much greater 
weights can be earned Mr E R Shiptonf habitually carries 
a 10 X 8 outht weighing over 100 pounds on his tricycle, and 
the other day I met a gentleman whose machine was loaded 
with two youngsters m addition to a half plate kit, the total 
weight, himselt included, being 370 pounds, yet he was 
pedalling along quite easily 

The fact is that the art of cycling has been almost revolu 
tiomred during the last few years Tlie machines haiebeen 
scientifically designed, they have been made safe and easy to 
ride, weldless steel tubing, pneumatic tires, saddles, and 
handles, together with the almost total abolition of friction 
by the introduction of “ballbearings” to every part of the 
machine, have combine<l to place at the service of man an 
instrument whose value is not yet fully appreciated And I 
•believe that to no class of the' community will these weight 
carriers and spaco-anniUUators prove of greater service than to 
the photographer ' 

ir Jerome JTamson, FOS 


PORTEAITXTEE BY CAICIBM IIGHT 
"^ow that the busy season for flash light work has begun, 
and we overhaul our apparatus, wc come across some of la*?! 
winter’s work, and find a few negatives that are satisfactory, 
but many more that are not, and tne general fault seems to be 
m the placing of our light 

For a numbei of winters I have been making flash light por 
traits and groups at church fairs, etc , but the results were not 
always good, and as I could not return the money m ca«e they 
were not satisfactory, some were disappointed and said “ it was 
a fraud ” Then it was tliat I turned my attention to a new 
-source of light, and tned the calcium 

The results were surprising I found that I could depend 
on every exposure and wa» not troubled by ha'ving my subjects 
close their eyes 

I shall now try and explain how I fixed my studio Having 
secured the space alloted to me for my evening’s work, I 
screened it off •with dark curtains, and then placing mv calcium 

+ Secretary of the Cyel sts TounW Onb which numbers SS 000 members and whose 
headquarters are at 140 Fleet Street London. 
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light about fifteen feet from ray background and eight feet 
from the floor, the mam part of my studio was completed 
I then hang a niece of white chcc«e-clotli in front of lu) 
light and drew it tight at the corners, this breaks up the glare 
and also cuts o2 the heat winch w intense , a Japanese screen 
nrith a sheet throivn over it acted as a side reflector 
The following cut will explain 



I use a 5x7 Victoria Camera with a 0^x8^ Gundloch Len 
and make two cartes de visito on one plate, slightly altering 
the head in the second exposure , of these I print from the 
best one 

IVith an aperture of and a rapid plate the averac»c 
exT)osur«^ is about three seconds “ 

The calcium light has its faults as well as its advantages 
for instance you cannot light a group of more tlian %ve’ 
persons properly on account of the parabolic mirroi us>ed to 
project the rays forward not eienly illuminating a circle of 
more than five or six feet m diameter but for single portrait, 
you can place a cardboard tube in front of your light and 
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adjust )t 60 as to vignette out anj portion not wanted, this 
saves mucb tune in printing and pves a bold picture on a 
black background 

Tins ligbt IS rather expensive, but for an evening s work of 
one Imndred exposures it does not cost any more than flash 
light, and emits no smoke, besides gmng yon a chance to 
properly light your subject before exposing, as you keep it 
burning all the while The 00*51 for an evening’s run here m 
iCew York IS about §2 50 

I keep a cylinder of gas in my room all the time, for besides 
being bandy to use when a fnend comes m, it is al&o useful to 
copy or enlarge bj , when I am pressed for daylight 

Louxb Cktrcnce Bennett 


CHRISTHAS CAHDS BY PHOTOQEAPHY. 

, Dnnivo the holiday season, when Christmas cards are^sed 
80 extensively, everj, camenH should be able to manufacture 
his own For the benefit of tbo«e re iders of the I^hottooeaphio 
Times A^ vital who are atalo«s to knowliow to produce them 
the e lu-tractions are intended 

Last Clinstmas I mailed a naraber of my friends and ac 
quamtances 0 neat little card, which proved to be qmte a nor 
elty in its way I first secured a piece of white paper, gize 
19 X 20 inches, from a pnnting ofhee In the upper left hand 
corner of this sheet I cut an opening large enough to admit of 
a cabinet size portrait of raycetf being placed belund it, so the 
picture would sliow throogb In the lower right hand comer 
another opening for the cabmet-size picture of my wife was 
cut To the right of the opening in the left hand comer I 
drew m large fancy letters tne woids “ ilony Clinstmas,” one 
word above the otter To the left of the other opening the 
words. ‘ Happy Ifew Tear ’ weie placed in the same manner 
Aero&s the center of the sheet, in two diagonal line®, were 
drawn the words “Uohdnv (-jrectmg,” in ornamental letters 
Largo enough to almost fiU the space — the word “Ilohday” 
bcgmning at the left edge of the sheet and extending a httle 
over half wav across, the paper The first letter of the word 
“ Otreeting” was placed under the letter “ 0 ” in “Holiday,’ 
and the last ‘ G” ran to the extreme right edge of the sheet 
The letters were drawn and blackened with a lead pencil A 
smooth hoard was then prcMJured and the sheet was fastened 
on it by means of four very small tacks at the extreme four 
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corners— the photographs lia\ing fii^t been placed on the 
board vrith Bmall ta^s so ns to carcfnll) fit the openings when 
the paper was placed oecrtliem The board was tlion fastened 
against a building and the sheet nliotographed on a 4 \ 5 plate 
tIio camera u«cd was a 5 x 8 FaAonto outfit, inamifacturod 
b\ the Scovill Company, and fitted with one of tho-e remark 
able Waterbnr> lenses The camera was placed as close to the 
sheet as possible, and the resultant print, when trimmed, was 
4x2 inches it was inoanted on n giIt-odge<l card, size 
4^ X 2i inches Of conrso the canls can W made nn\ size the 
artist may widi, hut the size abore mentioned gives the best 
rcpulU wfien a cabinet photo is nsed Tho o uiio make one 
of these cards will I am sure be pleased with it 

Oeorij C J{h<»]ertcl, /; 


PHOTOGRAPHINO LIOETNINO 
Tnis 18 a very easy thing to do jf joii can base tlic light 
nmg to play for you at tho right time Very few have an 
idea bow the thing is done 

Tho playful “critter” can onU bo caught in tho night, and 
if the camera, properly “loaded,” is pointcAat tho right direc 
tion at the right time it simply takes itself The only trouble 
13 to be ready at tho right time 
My first attempt to take a flash of lightning was on July 4, 
1S54, at 10 par, and was o perfect success I Jiavo neicr 
seen it equaled I used a (}— ) C* xS* dngiierreotypo plate, 
placed the camera on top of a tall building, focuseil on tlio 
clouds ns the lightning discharged from one cloud to another, 
then pointed m tlic direction where tho display avas the most 
vivid, until I had twenty or more pass across 'tho lens , then 
turned in another direction, where there was a bnJhant displai , 
and received several disclianpis 
On developing the plate I had it nearly covered vnth banks 
of clouds plainly shown, with tlie electrical discharges passing 
from one clouJ to another, illuminating the clomfs m a verv 
beautiful and distinct manner In all there were over fifti 
discharges passing over and through the clouds AH of them 

proved that m naturo there are no sharp zigza^ nnf'los but all 
rounded more or less ” ’ 

This plate and thousands of other rare pictures, was destroyed 
in the OTeat Chicago fire m 18T1 t have been tr>mit: 
for the last fifteen years to get another similar copy of the 
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heavens, but the same conditiuns have not occurred in the 
night time. In order to get these displays the storm must 
have passed you, and he jnst at the distance to show in 
your picture. If you are in the storm, or the clouds too near 
you, all tliat can be had is a single flash or streak across tlie 
plate, while the r^t is all blackness. You must sit up and 
1 watch for Ae conditions and he ready when they occur, and 
success is yours. 

A. Jlesler. 


HIGH EELEEF CUCHES IN HALF-TONE. 

Gbapoic reproductions have never been as popular or 
brought forward in such enormous nnmbers as at the present 
time. Indeed, the world abounds in pictures. Events ocenr- 
ring on the public streets to-day are depicted in the* news- 
papers of to-morrow published in tens of thousands of copies ; 
«na when new works of art enjoy public recognition they are 
speedily reproduced by a variety of reproductmn methods. 

New methods of intaglio printiiig from photographic nega- 
tives are but of little general interest; the high relief plate, 
printable upon tbe oroinary type press is much more so, be- 
cause we do not only want to print, but we want to print 
rapidly. Before it was understood how to etch in relief a 
photograph with all its lighter or darker tone gradation, 
whether on zinc or copper, a veiy long time had necessarily to 
elapse, and before a plate could be prepared for the press the 
original photograph had to be first reduced into line or stipple. 
The first attempts to break up tlie continuous half-tones of the 
photograph were made by drawing veiy fine lines upon the 
a^haltum picture film resting on the metallic plate, by means 
of a sharp diamond point and the ruling machine. 

iTnch better results were had by interposing between nega- 
tive and sensitive plate a stripped collodion or gelatine pelHae, 
the carrier of an extremely fine system of crossed lines ; but as 
this method neither gave entirely satisfactory results, lines 
were drawn on a large scale on a sheet of paper, reduced photo- 

f raphically, and the negative thus obtained brought in imme- 
iate contact with the sensitive film. For full-toned pictures 
the results were quite satisfactory, but outrunners into the 
higher lights were impossible to produce by the process. 

The most important innovations upon this veiy wide and 
promising field were brought forward in 1883 by Aleisenbach, 
who interposed lined plates between diapositive reproductions 
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of tlie original negative and tlie fcnsitiNC film, copied from 
them a pnntallo negative, and transferred them to the 

zme plate preparatorj to etching Ihc nio®t essential feature 
of the process is tliat the exposure is interrupted ^vhen pro- 
ducing cro«^cd lines 

The Artistic Pliotographic Institute of Angtrer A Go^chel, 
of Vienna, lias improved ileis enbach’s process i cry mudi, for 
they copj from tlio original a crossed line ncgitixc b} one 
single exposure flichl} interesting experiments have been 
made with this method under inj directum in the Military Gcif- 
graphical Institute, by E Manot, then supermtendent of the 
photographic division They have shown tint a good gnuntd 
pUto (Kornplatto), for dissecting the continnoin turn of tlie 
matrix, is found m the Pucker gnm (Riinrelkorn) of an 
exposed Lichtdruck plate, it being however cxtrcmtl) difh 
cult to prepare, on a large scale, porfcctlj uniform grain plates 
of this description, smrnl portions of the mo^t nossiblo uni 
fonnitj were enlarged from six to eight times of their original, 
sire, transferred upon lithognphic stone, retouched vitlimk 
and graver, and ns many transfer prints made from it on a large 
Etono ns to secure an original plate of dimensions suitablo 
anv kind ot reproduction This seems to he a rather tedious 
procedure at tiio first glance, but when it is considered the 
operations are to bo done once only to obtain a plate sen ice 
aule for all occasions, its utility becomes certainly apparent 
If the black and the ■white particles of such gram plates of 
eqnal a nine, It is immatcnnl aibclher a negative or a positive 
copy of them is brought into u«e, but when umformity does 
not exist, the most intense )>arU of the gram should also 1)0 the 
Binallcst, el«e the fine details m tone gradation would suffer 
almost total disintegration 

The application of the grained plate may bo descnbcil ns 
follows 

A photo^aphic copy of it is stripped from its glass snpjiort 
with collodion or gelatine, the film laid between negatne and 
chrome gelatine paper, or albumemzcd paper made sensitiie 
with bichromate of potas'ium and exposed Tlie cxiiosuro 
must be continued until the gram has totally disappeared m 
the deepest depths or respectirclv becomes a isible m the high 
‘Negatives of nutmoaerato density, not exccssu ely 
opaque m tlie highest lights, are mo't adaptable for the method 
Harsh matnees of alnipt contra<5t8 and glassy shadows must 
first be softened, which is b^t done by applying to their re- 
verse Bide a light Bcnsitixe coating, chrome gelatine for exam 
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pie, exposed m direct light, exclading all falling latenlly 
upon it, and final fixing or washing out 'Ae exposnrc ebonld 
naturally bebnt moderate asliglittone in the glassy portions 
of the matnx visible after develcpment would result in a 
monotonous cliche After e^^xpiote the plate is inked and 
washed out Appljnng the ink witli a vehet roller gives 
generally better results than by tampooning At last the pict 
lire is transferred upon zinc or copper Should the lighte be 
too intence, retouch with the needle , the depths strengthen 
with the brush Etching is done in the n ual manner 

Another method of utilizing the grained plate is to repro- 
duce it photograplueally upon a glass plate , and to vamisb, 
to place it in ab'olntc contact with the negative and expose 
chrome gelatine paper under the diapo^ifave thus obtained, roll 
m with ink and develop After making a tran'^fer, the drawing 
to be etched in relief stands out clear and sharp, when thephte 
18 slightly heated and flowed u ith a solution of shellac of the 
.following proportions 

7 pans bj treieht of brown shellac 

160 * • alcohol 

40 • • sulphunc ether 

And of facb«iQ enongh to give tlic solution a decided dark 
color 

"When dry, the plate must he inoislened freely with spmts 
of tnrpentme, or bathed in the simc for a quarter or half an 
hour, and touched up with a flannel mg The transfer pr nt is 
dissolved by the operation, but the sbelhc, still resting upon 
tbc lustrous metallic surface, allows the drawing to retain its 
original slnrpncs and definition It is ready for etching 
"Whoever is wiU acquainted with gaUanoplastic work ma) 
copperplate the clear and sharp image without reporting to the 
shellac lariiieh, and then goat once toctching with very niucli 
diluted nitric acid — an operation carried on with remarkably 
line results m the Imperial Military Geographical Institution 
I will yet mention a newly devised metliod of producing 
grained plates, that of Herr Eartock, with sandblasts, practiced 
now m the imperial court and state printcry of Austria A 
very finely poliahed zinc plate is co\ erod with a tlim stratum 
of lamish, consisting of 

200 parts b\ weight of chloroform 

S • • mastic 

10 • » asphahum 

SOO » benzine 

2 » petroleum 
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A linlf tone ])hotographic pipnent picture is llowed with the 
^.^^Ilish after being transferreu to the plate, and bathed in a 
mixture of 

3'i parts, h) weiRln o( . gl)ccfinc 

O') • ■ water 

o . . alum 


where it remains for about fixe minutes; tho plate is then taken 
up and the solution blotted off with bibulous paper. The pig- 
ment picture baa now tlio property of being ca«ily destroyed, 
and wlien m that condition may be subjected to tho action of a 
moderaiely strong sandblast. IJj centrifugal force of the sand 
the soft and feeble relief picture Is gradually and step by stcii 
destroyed, and the xamish him beneath similirly attacked 
When the photographic him is totally gone the image appears 
in all possible details and grained npon tlio xamisii stratum, 
and may at once be etched with weak, nitric acid After about 
two mmutes etching tlie acid is washed away and tho plate 
brushed with a solution of gum amble in the nruportion of 1:5 
When dry, tho \armsh film I'a remoxed xvith a turpentine- 
moisteneu tuft of cotton, rolled m xrilh ink*, moistened, and 
any saperflaous color taken off, xx lien the picture stands out 
clearly aud sharply upon tlio aino phtc, ready for tho printing 
press. 

The txro reproductions accompanying these remarks xrerc 
made by the sandblast metliod. One of them, tlio portrait of 
Her Imperial Hmlmes» tho Archduchess iinria Theresa, pro- 
tectress of the Vienna Chib of Amateorb, and herself an emi- 
nent photographer, is made from on original photograph hy 
Charles Scolik. , " - 

Ottomar Yolkmfr. 


}i B ~-TA«Forfraapt(r{eo/fA«”ABcaDCCim*3l4CI4Tn(itC9i"<raiun/or{una(r)y 
injured on the preu by an occltlrnf w-McA I* (ilely to occur n rn (n the beit-rcTu- 
lated printing eitablahmentt Th0"bCkouBteVTr''hcuthertforeleen*yib$lituled 
Jt itfro’nanegativebybthoUiOfChmgo.amtttTtprodutedbiliherhoto Engranng 
Co o/ A eic VorX e 
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ON NEGATIVE EETOITCHING. 

IIow well I remember the pleasnre I found in the first 
photographs I saw from retouched negatives, and how eager I 
was to secure all I could find. 

They weref rom Loescherand Petsch, of Berlin, and imported 
by Wilson Hood & Co., of Philadelphia, from whom I pot them. 

1 expected the enterprising photographers of Hew Work 
would soon introduce this remarkable improvement in their 
own practice, but they did not. 

I became impatient at the delay, and wondered if it would 
possibly do for Cleveland to precede tho American metropolis 
m the introduction of an improvement in photoprapliic finish. 
I finally “ took steps ” by writing an artist friend in Jfnnich to 
find me the best talent in that department of work that he 
could, and secure it for me. He found and sent mo an excel- 
lent man in the fall of 1868. So great was tho success of tho 
venture that I soon i^orted two more artists for that work. At 
* the first Gonventiou Exlubition of tho N. P. A., held in Boston, 
in ISCO, I exhibited photographs from retouched negatives, and 
quite a furor was created. 

Tho retouch craze started from tliat. I was quite proud of 
having introduced it. 

Now, after a lapse of twenty-three years, and in tho light of 
what we are gottiug in tho name of negative retouching, I feel 
like apolopmng to the frateniity and to an over-rctouebod 
people for jiaving brought upon them an afiliction 1 can never 
atone for. 

I maintain that retouching of negatives — skillfully, intelli- 
gently andjudtciously done— is n desired improvement, but tho 
great army of exterminators of lines, wrinkles, dimples, freckles, 
etc., now devastating the valties of photographic faces, whose 
assumed skill is measured by their thoroughness in wiping 
out, marbleizing, and bladderizing faces should be turned 
upon and routed. It has become an outrage upon photog- 
raphy and its patrons. I never feel this more Keenly than 
when is brought to me for a portrait to the size of life one of 
these photogmplis with all tho strong linos which indicate 
character, and all tho more delicate markings of time’s fingers 
entirely swept away. To ask an artist of ability to take tliat 
meaningless thing and from it make a portrait of a man who 
iiad something in bis face is an absurdity, an impossibility. 
The man is dead, the photographer discontinued business (no 
wonder), and that is the onty ming from which to work. 
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es, 1 know our clients dislike to look old, an I object to 
sucli evidences of age as ire shoivn in the rough proof I 
know, too, the operator depends upon the letoucher to make a 
doubtful ne/Mtive pass Wide I am ampl^ conversant with 
these facts, 1 know that lines maybe soitened without being 
lost, and the proprietor of aphot(^raphic business should have 
stamina sufficient to judge a bit for himselt as well ns for hi& 
customer, and not permit a daily wrong little by little to 
degrade him through his worl 

J J- RycUi 


ENLAEGmO NEGATIVES 

It 18 a well known fact that enlarged negatives bj the w et 

P rocess are usually superior to Uiose produced with dry platen 
'lus IS 80 because oi the granular structure of the drj pHte, 
and which becomes very apparent when a cabinet negative is 
enlarged even a few diameters By the means described 
below this can be entirely overcome, and the results ore very 
satisfactoiw 

We will suppose that we have an order to enlarge from a 
cabinet negative to 20\24 inches The cabinet negative has 
been produced as usual on a rapid emulsion plate and is 
consequently of verv granuhi structure Kow, for good 
results a very slow plate must be used for the transparonev , 
or, better still, a Carbutt gelatino albumen plate 
We may overcome the granularity of the negative plac 
mg a sheet of transparent gelatine or celluloid between tlie 
negative and the transparency plate during exposure 
By exposing to a itaUonari] lamp you will get a result prac 
ticalty as sharp as the original negative and with little or no 
niodihcation of the granular effect, but if you will move the 
lamp, or the printing frame in a small circle, the result will he 
what wo desire, a transparency suitable for enlarging Ilav 
mg obtained the traiieparency, any of the usual metlTods ma\ 
bo used for the enlargement, but I prefer to use a dayhglit 
bromide enlarging camera, placing outside the transparency a 
' sheet of porcelain or opal gla«s This with a slow plate gives 
time for vignette effects or shading a portion of tlxn negative 
when such is conducive to a more perfect result 

Often the enlarged negative may be made superior to the 
original by exercising care in making the transparency and 
m tlie after manipulations of the process of enlargement 

L G Siqclov: 
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FEOM PRINTING BATH TO BHRNISHER-A PEW HINTS 
ON THE HANDY WAY TO DO SOME THINGS. 

Eob clear round tlie edge of the mouth of the bottle or jar 
containing the printing bath with a piece of paraffine and 
yon will never spill a drop in pouring. Once mbbing will last 
for weehs unless yon scrub it off agam. 

Bloch up one end of the silvenng tray before filtering or 
pouring the bath in, so the solution, when in ' it, will come 
nearly to the upper edge of the tray nt the lowest end. Then 
in skimming it, begin at the hignest end; use heavy tissue 
paper. (I use that in which 10 x 14 ferro plates come packed, 
cut in strips three or four inches wide, and as long as the tray 
is wide.) Let as little of the skimming paper as possible touch 
the silver, but it must touch its whole length. 

You finish the “skiai” at the lowest end of the tray, and 
close to the npper edge Let the skimming paper touch the 
,end of the tray its entire length before leavmg tie silver, and 
it -will bring with it every particle of dost ana scum, without 
tearing the paper; hang it across a wooden peg and the othei* 
e^e of it will do for nest time. After silvering, if you siphon 
ott your bath you will tilt np the tray in a similar manner for 
that purpose. 

Before printing, clean the backs of all negatives with 
powdered pumice stone, fine; use it dry with the ball of the 
finger ; at tne same time rub on the film side n narrow strip, as 
near the edge as possible, on which to write the name aud 
number with a pencil. After printing, suppose you want to 
“tint” or “print in gray” some four or live dozen cabinet 
vignettes. It looks likea big job, but can be done very handily, 
and many of your customers will like them much better than 
the glaring whites of a plain vignette. Let a part of the 
“furniture” of the printing room consist of a flat board 
124 s 24^ inches, and a clear flat wliite glass 14 x 2G indies ; 
cover one side of the board with two or three thicknesses of 
sheet wadding, or “ bats,” and over that stretch a piece of can- 
ton flannel, nap side out, and tack around the edges, thus 
forming a sort of cushion support. Place twelve cabinets on 
this board and cover with the glass. If your prints roll up 
badly (whidi you should not allow them to do, keep them flat), 
it will bother you some to get twelve of them under the 
glass without breaking, but there is a handy way to do that 
Gv en. Place the board and glass before yon, with the edge 
tow.ard you, and push the glass from you, le.aving abont three 
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inclics of the board (oi clotb) exposed , ruse the edge of the 
j,la s nearest yon half an inch or more from the board, and 
block it up vrith a vredge, pusJi six pictures under the glass, one 
at a time, using both hands, 'with the heads toward you, if jou 
please , let the glass down on them, and draw it toward yon 
until three inches of the other edge of the board is exposed , 
now tnm it around, block up the edge as before, and push in 
SIX more, forming the lower row When you see how it works 
y ou can put the top row of prints m from the further side It 
can nil be done very qnickly 

I?ow have a lot of “tinters” opaque papers, cut out the 
shape of the vignettes, onlv a little smaller, about five or six 
sizes will fit all ordinary vignettes , special sizes or shapes can 
be '‘made to order” in about a minute Strip off the Photo 
Maganne covers before yon get them bound — they are just the 
thing to make tinters of, have each eize a different color 
Fold the thick paper m eight or ten thicknesses and cut all at 
once with large shears, ^ace these tinters on the glass over 
the pictures, adjust them so a line of the pnnted part will 
show around each If the tinters are too large they inll leave 
a white halo around the pnnt Now m strong di&used hght 
(tmder a skylight is best), they will tint very quickly Keep 
the glass moving with a circular motion, to properly blend, 
just as you would tint a single one Ton will find that the 
prints will slide around on the clotli, and crawl out, and drop 
on the floor, and get out of place genenlly when you move 
tlie gla®B over them , unless you previously rub the glass on the 
under side (both sides as well) with powdered pumice stone 
This is most important, once rubbmg will do for all tune 
After they are tinted, if there is a white or hght place on anv 
pnnt that should have been tmted more, then you know that 
your tinterwas too large at just that point, if a dark line 
shows around the print, your tinter was too small, or the 
“ motion ” of the glass was not large enough No one need 
ever spoil a print m tmtiog If you notice a wlute spot 
wliere an air bubble was m silvering, when you first begm to 
tint a batch take it out quick, and save the labor of spotting 
It out with mk in the hm^mg, as it may “pass” if not tinted 
X or mounting, instead oi uang a clumsy glass to spread the 
for pasting, use a piece of new oilcloth 
u ash U clean, wipe it dry, and roll it up as soon as you are 
ttirough, and after it h^ been used ten years it will still be 
as good as when new 


F M Pood 
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A PEW WOKDS ABOUT THE lEON PEOCESSES 

Sn»CE the first researches of Sir John UerscJicl, the beharjor 
of the iron salts under the action of light and of reagents 
always lias been the object of imestigation, in order to find 
out a simple and cheap |>roce«3 to obtain permanent photo 
impressions And from time to time wo read in the period 
icals that some new procLSscs have been discovered, and 
patented, of com* e It has even been announced, a few 
inontla ago, that an iron compound of such an exquisite sensi 
tivoness liad been discovered, tbit a negative could be obtained 
in the camera obseura bj a few seconds’ exposure This we 
doubted a priori^ and, in f \ct, uo ate not more likely to bear 
again from that process than from the discovery of that 
instantaneous collodion cuinlsion rivaling witli the rapid gela 
tinoJiromide of silver plates 

Ccrtamly the iron proce»«e3 do ervo our attention They 
.are most interesting, spccialh to every one having some 
knowledge of the science wbicli is the base of all the photo- 
graphic operations, for tlio changes eflected during the insoU 
tion are not hypothetical, as those occnriing in a photo silver 
film “We know what is the result as well ns we know the 
behavior of the reagents employed to obtain the various pre 
cipitates whicli form the image In a word, every action is 
uell understood, and consequently under absolute control 

Por example In presence of organic matters — a ««« qua 
non — a ferric salt is reduced by light into one of ferrooura, 
and the organic matters absorb the liberated oxygen PcgClj 
+ HbO = 2re01g + 2H01 + O Now whether we treat the 
ferrous compound by tbo reagents of ferrous oxide, or convert 
it into femeum and treat it by cbcniicals acting with ferric 
oxide, we produce an image tonsisUug of a certain well defined 
precipitate 

There are many reagents acting with the oxide or salts of 
iron at the inmimam or maximum Tbe\ are de«cnbed in 
every treatise on chemistry The best to obtain a black image 
with the ferrous salts are siher nitrate and other soluble salts 
of the same metal, and, with ferric oxide, the tannins, galhc 
acid and pyrogallol 

Tlie manner of operating in all the processes is nearly similar 
Float the paper Jor half a minute on a strong solution of 
aramomo feme oxalate in preference to any ouier iron salt, 
drj , expose , develop n ith a weak silver mtrate solntion, aeidi 
fied Mitn citnc or tartaric acid, arasU first m water acidified 
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With citric acid, then in eoft witei two or three times renewed 
and the opention is complete 

Or, wish the proof after exposure tlien convert the fen ous 
oxalate into feme oside by an oxidizing agent — potassium per 
manganate alkalinized with a htile aqueous ammonia — and 
develop with pjrogallol, tannin, etc then wash in a few 
changes of water f 

The proof obtained by the first method is formed of metalhc 
silver If desirable, it can be toned with auric, platinic, or 
palladions chloride 

Tlie difficnlty in the processes m qu^tion is the obtaining of 
pure whites I found that they were much improved bj a 
preliminary sizing, and compounding the iron somtion with a 
little glucose and a little gum arabic, which prevents the paper 
being deeply imbued with the bqiiid, and facilitates the wash 
mgs for tlie elimination of the non acted on iron salt Beside , 
certain organic substances — glucose and, generally, the sugais — 
favor the rajnd deoxidation of the feme salt, and consequently c 
tend to obtaining vigor and bnihanc} 

P C Duchockot^ 


A PBEVENTATIVE OF BLISTERS 
So^ time ago I was unfortunate enongh to get a bundle of 
albumen paper which showed a tendency to blister beyond all 
remedy, blistering badly before reaching the fixing hath, and, 
in spite of n strong solution of salt, showing busters upon 
leaving the fixing hath as large as hens’ eggs I got a new 
bundle of paper, and, trying experiments with this, found that 
1 ounce of alcohol in 10 ounces of the toning bath is an 
effectual remedy for hlistevB I am wow using the same papei, 
to sheets in a batch, without the sign of a bbster, simply by 
using 1 ounce of alcohol in 10 ounces of the toning bath 
The alcohol does not injure tlie tone of the prints, though a 
much larger proportion than I mentioned is used When the 
toning bath was made in equal pioportions alcohol and water 
caution was necessary to aioid uneven tones owing to the 
difficulty of so strong an alcohol eolation penetrating 9ie aJba 
men, but that was all The ease was so bad and the cure so 
radical, that I consider it worth bnnging before the photo- 
graphic fraternity m Tub American Aj«xcal o’^ PnoroGEAPiiT 

C li Arnold 

tS«« Photograph cReprodu« on ProeeaSM Scordl PhologrVh c S<r es siTss ' 
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A GLASS CUTTING BOAED 

In looking over a foreign photograpliic journal some time 
ago, I came across a lamentation over tlie unappreciated gen 
erosity of plate-makers, wlio let tlie sizes of their plates over 
run the measurement marked on the bo\es My personal 
expenence with American plates Las not brought me any 
similar grievance, but for all such cases 'ind for a great many 
other occasions where plate-cntting is to be done, fliave long 
had in use a glajsS-cntting board constructed on lines indicated 
at one time by Mr A Cowan Tlie arrangement i» simplicity 
lt^elf and snbstitntes hved patterns for the regular sizes m use, 
m place of reading off the dimensions from a scale of inches 
us IS usnally done By the use of the'e patterns, of which 
only a limited stock is required, absolute uniformity is secured, 
and^ tho apparatus can be used in the dim light of the dark 
room with perfect assurance of reliable results The extremo 
•portability is not the least of it« recommendations 

Tho foundation i& formed by a board 8 inclies square and 
^ inch thick It 16 now required to nail a strip of wood on 
ono edge of this, which will bo the left band side of tho board 
when in n«e Thi» strip is 1| inch wide and ^ inch thick and 
will therefore make a ridgo or stop f inch Ingh above the sur 
face of the board The pattern^ or templates are made of 
wood -f or ^ inch thick and 10 mche» long finished off with 
their edges parallel 

This board is large enough for enttmg an 8 a 10 plate in 
two and from this downwards A convenient senes of tem 
plates would be of the e dimensions 5 inches, 41, 4, and 
wide respectively Tho'c widths must naturally he made 
somewhat narrower than these dimensions to male allowance 
for the thickness of the mounting of the diamond or cutting 
wheel, whichever is u^ed, and the exact width is to Imj tested 
by measurement and trial cots 

If a glazier’s diamond is w«td^ which i» often capncious as 
to the exact angle at which it innst bo held in catting, a little 
alteration will overcome this peculiarity, and will make it a 
most excellent tool under the dim ruby light Tlie correct 
cutting ingle mu«t fir«t be found by experiment After this 
a hole 13 drilled and tapped in the center of tho fiat side of the 
swiveling ‘ held” or mounting of tho diamond Tlirough 
this i”* fastened with a screw a slip of sheet bn's, which has a 
hole il«o in its center and la fastened to the cutter held with 
the screw V few trials will ecUle the matter of angle, and 
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the screw as then set up tight By striking lines where the 
mounting of the diamond and the biass strip meet, the gnide 
can be easily adjusted in position when dislodged There aie 
more elaborate methods of making a regular carnage tor the 
diamond, but the above arrangement leaves the diamond free 
for Its regularuse atshort notice Thediamond arranged with 
its guide ag abo\ e, and disconnecting the usual long ban die, as 
should have been mentioned before thi<i, gives great accuracy 
in handling, a sure cut is always certain It is better to cut 
the plate, him down, and taking the plate in both hands, al&o 
film down, bending both hands down will break the glass, 
and another quick motion in the other direction will weak 
the him Some of the modern steel wheel glass cutters also 
answer very well and are quite cheap 

Oitoinai Jarecki 


LIGHTING THE HEAD ‘ 

Tab quality of a photographic portrait depends, so far as the 
judgment and taste of the photographer goes, mainly on the 
choice of the view taken of the head, and then, perhaps even 
more than that, on the manner of hchting it I ^ave among 
my photographs of friends some which, from the faulty light 
lUjg, are hardly recognizable for the people who sat for them 
The fancy bghtmgs, such as the “Rembrandt” and similar, in 
which the ambition to get o pietoml effect has predominated 
over the consideration of hkenesa, are very treacherous, and 
the photographer who pretends to furnish his clients with what 
they come for generally — a good likeness — should in common 
honesty refrain from sacrificing that to some fancied decorative 
arrangement, m which the ingenuity of tho photographer is 
more evident than the character of tlie sitter 
If a photograph is a failuie as likeness, it is pretty certainly 
due to the limiting not smting tho face, and bringing out into 
too strong relief some feature which is not important to its 
expression, or exaggerating some defect which people do not 
m general have their attention called to I remember a young 
Igdj Trlwisi? Isco sirsck nto at Srsi stgM se t}ie hnng erabodi 
ment of a dream It was a fall moon face, one of those which 
seem made to express gaiety, almost colorless, hut not pallid 
or unhealthy, only the color toned down to a warm, creamy 
“toned white,” ^nth a cloud of golden ban that would not he 
smooth, but surrounded the face like a halo, and, in the midst 
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of tills, eyes o£ tlie deepest, softest brown and “bps libe coral, 
red ” Now the pliotographer who would treat a face like tliat 
NVitb. a concentration, of ught, putting it in strong light and 
shade, wonld falsify the character of it and rednce to absolnte 
conimonplacene<5s a type of the highest beauty It should be 
placed m a broad light, low in front and surrounded by reflee 
tors, BO that while the modeling should be felt and the head 
keep all its rotundity, there sbonld be no shadows on the flesh 
so dark as the eye's, and no strong shadow anywhere in the face 
The impresiSion of the face was one of light, radiance, and this 
depended as much, perhaps, on the depth of the color of the 
eyes a* on the luminons whitencas of the complexion There 
was no need for more shadow than sufficient to express the 
rotundity of the face In an ordinary studio and without 
strong reflections, this head wonld he rendered with deep 
shadows on ono side of the face, even if the photographer, 
with a not uncoinmon want of taste, had not given it a Rem 
• brandt pose, under the mistaken notion that as the face bad 
little color, it should have more shadow 3rore light, vet, but 
not more shadow! 

The laws of good taste regulating these matters are the 
same in photography os in pamtmg I went not long ago into 
the stndio of a portrait painter who was at work on a head of 
a well known author, m which ono of the most marked traits 
was the depth of tho setting of the eyes, and the strength of 
the markings about the socket The artist Lad expressed the«e 
facts so strongly that the eyes assumed a wild glare at first 
glance which suggested madness, and no doubt in the photo- 
graph, without great care, the head would have been carica 
tored Tho remedy for tlie camera would bo to diminish the 
strength of the top-light, and throw a reflection into the recess 
of the sockets of the eyes, and then give a long exposure, so 
that the portraits should not become a cancature by exagger 
atmg the most evident accidental feature of the face In the 
ease, again, of faces which are deeply marked with wnnkles 
and lines of thought or labor, the common place photographer 
mends the matter by touching out tho lines of shadow and 
making the head a pudding These lines are the record of the 
face and tell more or less the life ot the individual , but as the 
usual top-light or concentrated light from any direction is sure 
to exaggerate them to a certain extent, the rational remedy is 
the reflector, winch reduces their sharpness and depth without 
removing theirmeanmg Every hue is a part of a life histoiy, 
and the face without them is *i he, but there is no need of 
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making tbeir record more evident and couspicnous than the 
general character Tins is the general tendency of photog 
raphy, trljicli can only deal with material facts, and renders 
details M ith the most iiiechamcil indifference to their relative 
sin'mficance Retouching, in the hands of any but an artist 
versed in the study of character and acquainted with that of 
the origin'll, only makes the matter worse, and probably takes 
out that which should have been left, and leaves that which 
might have been removed 

Ihe reflector is a great aid in the direction of giving refine- 
ment to the photographic portrait, and may ho so managed as 
to give all the advantages of an all round, out-of-door light, 
but witbont the flatness which that is likely to give if direct 
sunlight IS excluded In the stndio of the Society of Amateurs 
111 Rome, to which I ha\o the pleasure to belong, the lights 
are arranged with excellent judgment, tlie result of the 
presence of some cTcellent artists m the society, as well as of 
some of the best amateur photpgraphers I have ever knoim 
The top and north side of the studio are all of glass, with a 
double set of curtama running on wires so that they can bo 
drawn to shut off, or temper, the light at any point, one set 
being white and diaphanoos and the other diirk colored, and 
arranged to exclude the light coming from any point or 
points The ghss extends a Jew feet back of the point where 
the sitter is po=ed, so that in ca«e of purely picturesque effects 
being wanted, tlio light may cotno from temnd the head and 
make 'v sort of halo around it "WTien a front light is wanted 
wo have only to run the dark curtains to the sitter’s end of the 
studio and sunt off, in the degree required, the top hght or the 
Bide-light near the sitter, and bring all the illumination from 
the distant windows and sky lights "W^e have then reflectors 
of various shapes, sizes and colors, which enable us to throw 
the light on any portion ot the lace or fagnre, and to such an 
extent that it is possible to make the pnncipil light from the 
side of the studio opposite the window, it desired The result 
of a judicious U80 of these appliances is that a head is brought 
out with a subtle and broad modeling which gives perlect 
ronndness, with the faculty of accentuating any part of the 
face desired, by throwing the shadow on it, the hofioii of the 
eyes, the space under the chin etc , or of gumg any pictorial 
effect that is required ^ 

But, sumo onu will asi mo, WLere do you admit a stronu and 
coucentrated light? and I reply that there are caEos in whieli 
It 18 regmred to give ohameter to the fiee, as for instance in 
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children ^vllere the forms are ronnd and soft, and the markings 
of the character not yet apipaicnt. Here we cannot go far 
wrong in giving all the strength that is consistent with the fnll 
bringing out of the forms in the deepest shadows, for any 
failing in this respect is fatal to the general effect. It is also 
necessary in the case of certain fcroaleheads where the features 
are not strongly marked, and where the color is foil, the hair 
dark, and the principal attraction that of form. The photog- 
rapher must have judgment, for without that it is useless to 

g ive him indications. H he has a Greek statue to photograph 
e wonld use his full range of light and shade witWn a nar- 
row maigin, for he has only to render white form, in which 
we want all the modeling we can get, avoiding confusion with 
tlie background ; so ho gives the subject an. all-ronud light, 
with a minimum exposure and a de\elopraent which gives 
the Iiigh lights of white paper in the print. There are cases 
where the extreme of intensity in the print is necessary, and 
tothors nhere it is destructive of the beauty of the subject; 
and the education of taste is the only method by which the 
distinctions can be made possible to the photographer. For 
this it is not necessary to be an artist, but it is necessary to 
Lave the appreciation of art, which photography simnlate’s. 

W. J, Stillman. 


THE COLOE aiTESTIOH. 

Daguerre and his f o-workers aimed at nothing less than to 
discover a process by which the image of the camera obscura 
could be caught and fixed in all the varied colors, just as it is 
transmitted through the lens to the translnceut screen. 

From their experiments came forth the daguerreotype, 
which, although considered very wonderful, was looked upon 
but as the forerunner of the perfect color process, the discov- 
ery of which was thought to be just at hand. The public had 
not been educated to appreciate likeness in. monoc&ome, and 
the productions of the camera were thought more of as curi- 
osities than as portrait works of art. The following quotation 
from an Enghsh cyclopedia, published as late as 1853, gives 
some idea oi what was thought of the new pictures The 
author says: “Various attempts Iiave been made to adopt 
photogenic d^a^ring to the sketching of miniature portraits 
from life ; but, although Hken^es are obtained, they have a 
dull leaden hue, and the countenance has a deatli-like unpleas- 
ant appearance. Besides, as the slightest movement of the 
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head while sitting, or even the winking of the eje«i, cause 
derangement in the action of the enn’s rays, all representations 
from life have less or more a muzzy or confused appearance 
"We have seen mmiatnre likenesses taken on paper instead of 
plates, but they wanted the hvelm^ and force of ukenesses 
executed with the pencil To all appearance photogenic 
drawing will he hmited in its utility to the taking of repre 
eentations of buildings or scenes in still nature, to be after 
ward copied at leisure , the perfect faithfulness of the deUne 
ation being altogether nnapproi^ehablo by artistic skill ” 

To improve tne “leaden hned” and “ death like ” daguerro 
types recourse was had to artificial coloring, which, although 
crude in the extreme, was accepted aa a makeshift till the real 
color process should he discovered 

But the daguerreotype ran its course and fell, and other pro- 
cesses came forward, only to give way in turn to something 
better, till photography has hccome what it now is, and 
although the color question still continues to he agitated witho 
much mterest, no practical working piocess has yet been dis 
covered As a rule the people have become used to the tone 
of the silver print, and the want of color m photographs is 
now rarely commented on "What demand there is for colored 
photographic portraits bemg supplied by tinting regular photo 
graphs with water colors, which, m these days of true values of 
ught and shadow, can be made to produce very satisfactory 
results Indeed it is a question with me, if we were now given a 
complicated color process, if it would come into general use for 
portrait work , for no matter how perfect the process might be, 
we could not hope to have it possess the knacK of flattery of a 
portrait painter, and as the real color of the human face is 
generally far from the ideal before we could make onr work 
salable, wo would have to go to work on the finished pnnts 
with paints and brush, improving nature the same ag if we 
were “real artists” So you see little would be gained over 
the present method of coloring photographs 
The manipulations of tho new process would have to be 
simple indeed to justify its being adopted, the ideal color pro 
cess bemg one by which Mary Jane can be tintyped for 25 
cents, m all the glory of rosy cheeks and many^iolored 
costume. Let the DHme jo Ae rotunda of the K'ational 
Museum, opposite to the one now occnpied by the Dagnerre 
memorial, he reserved for the monument m the future to he 
erected to the memory of tho man who shall iment such a 
proces® 
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Although we have failed ia directly making color photo- 
graphs, colored pictures have been made in a most ingenious 
manner, by taking several natives through screens of the 
primary colors, and afterward printing in inks of corregiond- 
ing colora from photo lithograph plates made from the different 
negatives. Tlus method, although rather roundabout, is 
regarded by many as the nearest practical solution of the color 
problem. Mr, Frederick Ives, in this country, and Mr. A-W. 
Scott, in England, have each patented instruments by which 
pictures, taken, from nature, can be thrown on the lantern screen 
in colors Mr. Ives takes three negiffives from the same posi- 
tion, on different parts of the same plate, throngh films of 
orange, green and blue, respectively. Positivesfrom these are 
then projected into the same disk on the lantern screen 
through films of like colors, which produce the desired effect. 

Mr. Scott’s process consists of mating four negatives on the 
same plate tlirongh films of red, yellow, blue, and violet ; the 
cize of the stops used in the four lenses bein^ in inverse ratio 
to the actinic value of the screens employea; so by exposing 
all fonr simultaneonsly for the same length of time, negatives 
of the same relative expo&nre are obtained. Tb% combined 
images are thrown on the screen, much as in Mr. Ives’ process. 
Mr. Scott has had his “verak” camera and lantern on the 
market for some time, and predicts a great fnturo for his 
process. 

TPe hear that Mr. Ives is working on an instrument by 
which his triple slides can bo viewed as one colored picture of 
microscopic aimensions ; and simultaneonsly comes the news 
of Edison’s wonderful kinetograph. Is it too much to look 
for a uniou some day of the principles of the stereoscope, 
color microscope, and kinetograph in such a way as to show a 
scene with stereoscopic solidity, in natural colors, in which 
little figures will move about and talkl Then find a way to 
send the whole thing by wire, and we will he in position to 
outdo the uncanny performances of Mr. Haggard’s “She” 
herself. 

Ton say it will never be, but who knows? "We are still 
going on, and it may be that the most advanced views, ex- 
pressed by the ablest writers in this volume, will seem as 
strange to the readers of the Ameeicak Annual of Pdotog- 
EAPHT AND PnoTOOEAPino Tmes Alilanac FOR 1932, as the 
words of the cyclopedia published forty years ago do to ns 
to-day. 


J'. Will Barhour. 
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ACCURATE TRIMKmO 

It 13 not every villnfjc nlioto^raplier ^TllO docs a suflicicnt 
'imount of business to enable bim to pnrebsse all of the xiecful 
and convenient implements that it would bo desirable topo'secss, 
80 It inaj be of interest for aucli to Know tint print 
tnrarainf» can be ncatl) ai«l nccuritcly done witbont a inncmne 
Great care is required in this, as m ever} other 0|>cration ot 
photograph} 

Many pictures I haao seen indicate n lack of thoiightiiil 
attention to tins part of the work Pictures otherwise good 



are spoiled by careless tninimng of the print or cuttin the 
p iper, having lagged edges or uneven corners All tins can 
tisiiy be avoided ^ the following method, which is offered 
for a comer m the Kiao of Annuals 
Have a board or table of sutBcient length and suitable height 
to work on conveniently, and not less than 20 inches avide 
UjOD tins, at the left, nail a strip of lath square across the 
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table. See eketcL, 1. This should bo about ^ inch thick 
and have a perfectly straight edge; 12 inches to the right of 
this, 2, nail anotlier strip of Inuj. This need not bo over 
i inch thick. 

Between these strips place a, cardboard. A, 12 x 20. Upon 
the ends of this cardboard, A, mark a scale of inches, divided 
into ^ and i inches. See sketch. Over this cardboard place 
a glass of the same size, upon which to cut the paper. 

Always cut the paper the exact size you want it oeforo print- 
ing. Long experience teaches me this is the better way. For 
cabinet prints, provide a strip of glass 5^ inches wide (the 
length 01 cabinet prinQ and 20 incites long. For tards a strip 
of glass 3J inches wide (or a little Avidcr, if you like) and 20 
iuches long. These can be seen in the sketch, leaning against 
the wall, 6 and <?. where they arc kept when not in nse. Glass of 
any desired width can bo used toaccommodate the size wanted, 
or cut by the scale on the ends of the cardboard. These strips 
of glass need to be cut \ery accurately. In the cut 8, 4 ana 5 
are little slielves, or pockets, in which to put the glass form?, 
knife, etc. ^ 

Lay your silvered paper on the glass, cut ^ inch from one 
end of tho sheet; place tliis cut cna against the left hand lath, 
over it the glass strip, press up to tho lath, then cut with a 
fairly 6h.irp knife — a small shoo knife is jnst tho thing — thus 
cutting tho sheet into four strips for cabinets, each strip 
making four prints. For cards, a sheet will cut six strips, each 
of which will cut seven prints. Now with a glass oi proper 
width — I use one a trifle less than four inches wide and six or 
seven long — ^laying this square ocr<»8 one of the strips far 
enough from the end toent off tho imperfect edge, then place 
this trimmed end against the lath os before, thns cutting the 
strip into four pieces. 

In this way you can have clean cut edges, square comers, and 
all your cabinets will bo exactly of tho same size, and when 
placed ovcuIy on the mount the pictures will present a neat 
appearance. * I think this way superior to any other that I have 
seen. 

I always have paper silvered on hand, and in the morning 
cut np enougli for tho day’s print, which tabes only a little time 
when oneds accustomed to it. 


A. J. ’Whalen. 
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DIAPHRAGMS TO SUIT THE SUBJECT 

I ALWAYS mate )t a point to read all the photographic newfe 
that falls m my ii ay , and I have been much interested in the 
different opinions and theories held by writers m all depart 
ments of the art Among otlier snbiects I liave tihen consid 
erahle notice of is that oflocns and the use of the diaphragm 
It often appears that many outdoor workers neglect to take 
advantage of the power that lies in the diaphragm to control 
certain effects they may wish to bnng out m their finished 
picture. It seems of such a simple nature, if looked at under 
standingly, that I hardly see how there is a chance for much 
theory m the matter, or oven of individual taste 
The focusing of a given subject and the determination of 
the diaphragm to he used may not be governed by hard and 
fast rules Still the decision of two mdiviilual workers 
should, I think, be nearly identical It is a fair snpposition 
that a person makes an exposure only when he has a cop 
firmed reason why he makes it, and the keeping of this reason 
before Ins mind will determine the sharpness in breadth and 
depth in each case It may he a pretty place by the wayside, 
aview of the village, orpossiblyawealtnyneigbbor’s residence 
or Ins prize Jersey "VVe would hardly expect an intelbgent 
operator to place a certain stop in his lens and then go on and 
expose on all four of the subjects indiscnminatelj 
Certainly not, for that would be where he would make a 
mistake Still man^ do this Perhaps, after a succession of 
unsatisfactory negatives, they will stumble on a good one 
They remember the stop used and tbo exposure, and go on 
using that particular diaphragm marked 3, or what 

not, nght and left, for tbo next two seasons. 

Now, when lie did this, be turned his back upon one of his 
best friends and greatest helpers in making tug work talk, 
and each picture to tell its story to the examiner and speak the 
reason for its creation Now, then, take our first example 

Tlie pretty place by tbo country road side Wo all know 
these paces have seen them many times in onr rambles 
Perhaps an old tumbledown pair oi bars, set in an equally 
dilapidated stone wall, overrun with berry hushes and vines 
bunches of ferns starting from the foot of the old decayed 
posts, irregular patchra of bronzj green and russet moss 
spotted all over the old rails and stones , with a dozen differ 
ent kinds of grasses and wild flowers grpwmg about noddm" 
and waving m the breeze What smglo tiung is there m the 
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subject that has attracted our attentiou? Pretty haid to tell! 
Some Tuornmg -when the •winds are yet BtiU and the de'^ is 
on the gra'ss, let us trj' an exposure and see what we will get. 
As it was the beauty of the whole scene that pleased us, we 
will use a stop that ■will cut sharp to the comere of the plate. 
The wind being etfll, we can make a generoiis exposure with- 
out spoiling our grasses and leaves. We return home and 
develop. AvTiat have we got ? 

As 1 expected, a negative filled with interest and beauty 
from comer to comer — one yon can examine over and over 
with increasing admiration. Tlie grain in the weather-beaten 
old rails and bars, the ferns and grasses, each frond and blade 
reproduced clear and sharp. The patches of moss, the stones 
with the vines running helter-skelter over them. Look as 
often as you will at that negative yon will still find new beau- 
ties in it. When our friend who is interested in such work 
takes it up, does it not tell him •why that particular spot was 
selected for an effort ? Certainly, there were a hundred words 
of nature inioning together into a beautiful picturesque poem. 
He who used the large stop would have brought the bars into 
prominence and missed half the features we admire so much, 
which were as much a part of the picture as those ho empha- 
sized. 

Then there is the residence, elaborate in its towers, dormers 
and balconies. The owner ■wishes U photographed, but not his 
neighbors’ buildings on either side, or the out-honses.in the 
rear. Here then is a chance for a larger diaphragm. Wo try 
two or three of the larger sizes, decide, expose, develop, and 
here we have it. Our iriend’s residence clear and sharp. All 
the details of mouldings, carvings, terra-cotta work, etc,, he 
has spent so many hoars planning out — all before his eyes; but 
the buildings next his estate ore there in breadth only. You 
can liardly examine them, for there is little to examine, and we 
didn’t intend you should. It was A’s house we were after, not 
B’a QE G’s.. 

The prize Jersey will receive about the same treatment. A 
large stop again, ■wishing the animal in focus ; but the now 
fence, pump and watering-trough, with their severe angles, in 
masses of light and shade only. Had we used our smallest 
stop, giving us great depth of focus, we might, In the resulting 
picture, have found ourselves trying to decipher the maker’s 
name, stencilled on the pump, rather than admiring the fine 
points, or gracefnlly-cnrved horns, the pride of the farm. 

Then there is the view of the town or a portion of it. Here 
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I should use my verj smallest stop, its microscopic deiinition 
wanted, ever} one of the hnndr^ dwellings, churches, etc, 
sharp as an engraving, those at the edges m focus with tho'e 
in the center, a pictorial map as it were "When A examines 
that picture he will very likely look for liis own residence, 
place of business, or churcli, and will he disappointed if lie 
hnds others clear, while hisown is badly blnxred and out of 
focns 

And so on, to our last plate, constantly asking ourselves 
“What is there in this subject 1 wish to call into prominence, 
and what shall be used as accessories only to fall out and make 
our resulting picture complete and satisfactory ? ” remembering 
that the faculty of renaenng details absolutely fine-cut and 
perfect IS one of the greatest lieauties of photography Take 
every advantage of this, bnt do not abuse the privilege, and 
when some writer tells you “tliereare no sharp lines in nature” 
do not believ e him I u ould like to say a few words about oui 
diaphragm m relation to atmospliereand peispective, but fantL 
my space already more than taken up 

C Alxonl WasJihurn 


REYBESIKO A NEGATIVE 

To print through a negative and avoid the blurring effect 
from tlje thickness of tlio glass, the middle of tho day should 
be selected and the edge of the frame placed against the shadow 
of a vertical object, as the side of a window, and moved fre 
qnently 'is tho sun’s motion makes it necessary "With care 
tlio thickest glass may be printed through in this manner 
without hlnmiig 

If greater accuracy is desired, and especially if it is uece‘?'ayy 
to print several hours before or after noon, a simple apparatus 
may ho improvised for keeping tho printing frame m tJie pro- 
per position, facing the sun ily arrangement is this I 
screwed one side of the printing frame to tho end of tho cover 
of a starch box, so that tlie face of the frame would he at nt^ht 
angles with it, facing outwards A small pm m tiie cover, near 
the middle of the frame, served as a center of revolution I 
then placed a sliortj fiat board nearly parallel with the eaith’s 
equator , that !«, w ith tlio sonthem end elevated about 45 or 
50 degrees A small hole was made neai the upper end to 
receive the pin, when tlio cover with the attached frame was 
placed upon it The shadow of the side of tho frame being 
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! ron^lit panllcl with the wde of the cover, the fnine faced 
toward tiic sun, and could be kept so b% a sbsht motion upon 
the center e\ er^ two or three minnte>% diinnf: the pnntin" 1 he 
frame can be at any time removei! to examine the pro!rre«-» of 
the pnnting and replaced, if the board la not di turbed The 
sun 6 declination cauros its raxa to pass thron 'h the gluts at a 
small angle, but this angle remaining nnehanged can es no 
indistinctness If there arc light clouds around tlic sun, tliev 
mil cause a blur, otherwise the sharpness will depend upon 
the care with which the shadow is kept in its proper place 
//errjJf J*arUtur^t 


TIOTXS OK PEINTIKG OK KE&DY SEKSITIZED ALBUHEK 
PAPER AKD OK EEDITCIKG OVER PRIKTS 
INE TENTHS of all photogniphic pnnlmg i« done I suppo c 
,on fre blv silvered albumen pijicr But as this paper will 
not keep for longer than a daj or tno, and the preparing of it 
1 1 ) 0 } ond the limit of time nod the cotnenicncts of the nma 
tttir photogr^her, it« n^e is confioed to the professional plio- 
tographer Tlic non profe« lonal has to re^rt to some read} 
scn«iuzed paper, of which the silvered albnmen paper is 
ccrtninl} the cheape t and the cftsie>t to manage Tlio keep- 
ing qnaliti of it depend on climate and tem| enture In a 
ivarra moi t climate and in sultn weather it will keep fre»h 
but ft few mouths aud after fummg with animoum, lut ft fevv 
dap, while in colder sea>on with proper care, it will keep 
serviceable for a great length of time — six montlis and even 
longer Before printing it will be well to examine the ther 
mometer and the condition of the air On cold or cn p da vs 
the printing mat be earned a little farther tJian llic wished 
for nnnl re alt (as is the genera! practice with printers) but 
if the thtnnometor is alwvo 70 deg I ahr , and the atniO:-phere 
sultri, then I would ndvi'm to n\oid all overpnnting lion 
Cl cr* with all due care, too dark over pnnt- cannot l>e avoideil 
I often have liad the cxpcnencc of seeing mv correct pnntH 
darken during an electric storm, uhilc kept in a |>ortfoIio of 
llottinir paper dull prepared with bicarbonate of soda, and 
even iihen pheed in water preparaton to tonin,; 

The quest on an e« How can the-e pniit l»e reduceil an I 
l>o made scrnccahio without loo ing dctaiU and ke-epm.. their 
white^-*? 

In mi experience a slight ovfjnnt iiiiiv h* retineed bi 
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prominent cheek bones, op m a lad^ o nortr ut, the shadows 
cast bv the cords of the neck etc, in otlier i\ords siniplj to 
tone down those parts which are too prominent The advan 
tages of isoehroinatic plates for portraits will aKo show in 
photographing subjects with jellow, auburn or reel bair, and 
with yellow or blue gannents 

Ihe treatment of isocliromatic plates necescanly requires a 
little more care, as they are especially sensitive to jellow light 
of any kind , tlierefore, it is necessary to use only a dnll ruby 
light in developing, and to keep the plates covered as much a-> 
possible Light that is quite safe for a very quick plate of the 
ordinary kind may be sufficient to fog thc'c plates 

G Cramer 


A SIMPLE COPYING STAND 
1 WILL describe a very simple and incxpeDBivo copy mg stand 
which answers every purpose m on ordinary studio « 

Every photographei has occasion to copy old tintypes, photo 
graphs, etc , and stands for this purpose arc frequently awk 
wani and balky, as well as expensive 



Tins one (see cut') is simply an extension of the bed- 
that the camera rests on— of any camera stand, and an 
board to slide on it, holding the picture to be copied 
be instantly removed and put away when not in use 
A piecG o£ hard wood eight inches long— the same hnd that 


‘Or part 
upright 
It can 
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the stand is made of — is pcrln^nentWsc^e■wcdtotbe under side 
of tlie front of bed, and projecting half an inch or rooro , this 
supports the extension It is the only part ot the vrhole 
arrangement not clearly shown m the ent, and a few diraen 
sions onlj are required to supplement the description 

It will bo seen tliat the eltat, A, rests on the permanent sup 
port, while the long stnps, B B, which innj be ^ont three feet 
long, extend under tlio bed about three inclics Howerer the 
bed of camera stand is tilted the extension will go m the same 
direction Tlic sliding boards should be braced at right angles 
and maj borevoreed as the picture is to bo nearer far from the 
lens The picture can be taeVed to the board bj any conven 
lent means 

r B Lmcc 


EXPEEIMENTAL PHOTOOEAPHY 
» The course of the amateur photographic fom may bo 
divided into three stages Tho first stage or introductory 
period 18 when the patient, regardless of cost, slioots right and 
loft at friend or foe, forest or stream, until having been 
auakcDcd, either b\ tho flitue^s of his purse or by his increase 
in knowledge of what does or does not make a picture worthy 
of tho tnno and trouble, ho pisses into tlio second stage 
Now he MOWS the sceno on tho ground glass with a different 
eye, and studies well the view ere he pulls the slide He 
rc^s Lis reward in quality, not in quantity 

The third stage is marked either by complete recovery, by 
occasional relapses into tho second stage, or hy a growing love 
for “experimental iiliotography ” It is with the last men 
tioncd division of stage three that we ha\c to deal, and 
whether tho devotion he to the artistic or scientific branch, it 
well repays its devotees TIic leading photographic publica 
tions teem avith accounts of the latest developments m, and 
application of, tins art science, and if tho toadcr has never 
readied tins tiurd stage, ho is not in a. condition to appreciate 
And reap tho benefit of the rcsrcarches of our leading scientific 
men The use of this, that, and the other toning bath, dcvcl 
oper, etc , is, m a great number of caees, a matter of individual 
preference, and vnnic the different formulas are inserted trom 
time to time by the editors for the benefit of the b^mnera, 
tliey (tho formulas) have become to them (the editors) 
“cncatnnts ” 

Hoping that they may induce some fellow amateur to cuter 
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tins last division of tins third et'ige, tho following suggestions 
'xre appended 

In tlic first plico, do not let in army of formnlas dieconngc 
you — their bark is ^^or o thin tlicir bite 

Tor a starter trj sensitizing joor own paper, then coating 
paper with a mi\tnre of gelatine atid salt and sensitizing that 
for prints 'Wlulo }ou cannot compete a\ith tho makers in 
co«t and quality, yet the nlbnmcnizing of paper will proven 
source of uietniction All that is needed is a di'sli, Rives or 
Saxe paper, a tow eggs, common salt (sodium chloride) and 
perhaps sal-aminoniac (aramonic chloride), according to form 
ula ^r^ plate making is one of the most interesting and 
inexpensive experiments an amateur can try Care should be 
taken not to try to make tho so-called instantaneous plates 
until you liave i good insight into iIjc subject, for witli in 
crease in rapidity the chances of failing increase Nearly all 
the apparatus necessary is to be found iti any mcII supplied 
kitclien, and what is lacking cm be caoilj made “ rhtcr 
Making for Amateurs, * bv Geoi^o L Sinclair, M 1> , will 
give you the needful fonniilas md mstmctions 

Among ill my views the one I prize the most I made on 
one of my home-made plates and printed on paper of mj own 
albumeiiizing and sensitizing 

Many i stormy winter evening can bo passed mixing, cook 
ing and washing emulsion, coating plates, etc. willi interest 
and intellectual md fanaucial bencht The platmotjpo and 
carbon proce«®es offer exceptional advantages. 

The carbon pnnting introduces you to tho study of the 
action of light on bichromatcd gelatine, which is the founda 
tion of many of the photo-mcclianical pnnting processes 
PlatinotypG printing gives you a good example of one mode 
of obtaining a pnnt con&isting of a metal wliose salts are not 
of themselves sufficiently sensitive to light to be direeth 
reduced Chemically considered the iron salt is hrst rcduccci 
to a lower salt by the action of tho light, and tins in its turn 
reduces the platinum salt Tor these processes and the mak 
mg of solutions for blue prints, uranium pr.nts, bromide 

E , etc, “Photographic PnntiU" llctliods’ + by II 
ink, will supply tho needful instruction A wet plate 
offers the eTpenmentali«t a region neb m photographic lore 
and gives him a taste of the trials and tribulations that beset 
the path of his predecessors The mention of coffee, tannin 


•t’^ewYork TheScov I £ Adams Co Pobl shen 
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or tea plates is sufficient to open tbe springs of reminiscence 
m tbe mmds of the photographic veterans, and they will will 
ingly lend tlieir aid to remove the stumblmg blocks The 
ordinary book plate-holders may be used and a glass develop 
mg tny will do for a dipping bath Recent improvements in 
the photo-raeehanical prmtmg methods have placed some of 
them Within the reach of the enterprising amateur, and I can 
say from espenence they are interesting They also give yoti 
an insight into lithography Don’t think yon must buy all the 
articles mentioned in a formula First see to what use the 
article is to bo pnt, and then look around among youi “ traps ” 
and see if you have not somethmg that can be made to answer 
the purpose Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, used wash 
tubs and corresponding apparatus 
Then try, and j on will find what appears to be mountains 
of trouble but mole hills, and that ‘‘it is noble to seek truth 
and it 13 beautiful to find it ” 

» Mtlton B Pxmnctt 


HOW SHALL I SHVXLOF TEOSH FILMS! 

How many tunes the amateur asks this qac«tion is more 
than donbtful My osperionce with the films show mo that a 
corabmation of eikonogen and hydrochinon, or rather the use 
of one followed by the otlicr, gives the best results m my 
hands 

The ordinary mixture of eikonogen and sal tartar is used to 
start the development, and when tbe detail shows well tins 
solution IS pour^ off to give place to one of hjdroclimon and 
caustic soda, which I find gives better density than tlie eiko 
alone 

Prom the developer tbe film is nlnays pat through a bath 
of alum before being “fixed” This I hive found nccc’eari 
uith mo®t films to prevent fnlhng After washing I soak 
t}iem bvG imsntes^ 2 s e}ycert22e 3 nstej- 55 S'assef, 

then pm on a rack to dry , and I have some finer negatives 
than T ev er developed on platc^ but perliaps a smaller per 
cent 

Take plentj of time in developing and don’t use too strong 
developer to start with Beware of the caustic soda if joii 
would have clear film*! Keep developers cool by placing 
graduates in a tra} of cold water 

I have used some film thi* summer, coated a vear ago, and it 
works finely with above treatment A } Badidler 
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EECOVXEY OF SILVEE AND GOLD FEOM PHOTOGEAPHIC 
WASTES 

Luile wastes la gteat establishments constantlj’ occurring may defeat 
ihe energ es of a mighty capita] — L Bttcler 

The large amoimt of precions mctttia, especially of silver, 
that may be recovered from photographic wastes, may sur 
prise the inexperienced 

It is well known that but a very small per cent of silver 
remains in the finished prints, and, allowing for necessary waste, 
three-fourths of the stiver used may be recovered by careful 
but simple manipulations 

The clippings of finished prints contain so little silver thut 
it does not pay for the tronble of reduction , therefore the 
prints sboulo be trimmed before toning 

Keep all silvered paper clippings, misprints, filters, saturated 
paper, etc , and when a sotBcient amount has accumulated, 
recuce them to ashes This may be accomplished in a clean 
8to/e, or miou a grate m a fireplace, avoiding too strong a' 
dr ugbt L pre£*-r to bum tho waste in a corner ot a fire pface 
prved with brick A row of bricks may be set up on edge to 
confine the operation to a smaller space Light a small qnan 
tity, and add the balance gradually by handfuls Loosen the 
mass from time to time with an iron poker to insure more 
draught Toward the end bnng all into a loose heap in o^er 
to effect complete combustion of all carbonaceous matter Tho 
burning may be done in the evening and the mass left to ghro 
mer through the night, so that by morning there will be left a 
heap of graj ashes with but a few particles of charcoal The 
ashes shonld be run through a Sieve to separate naib, pins and 
other foreign substances accidentally mixed in The spangles 
of silver that may remain on the sieve must, of course, be 
added to the ashes 

Reduction of the Ashes to Metallic Silver — The necessary 
implements are any store with a good draught that will hold 
a sand crucible of from eight ounce capacity to one pint, allowing 
sufficient spaco around it for coal, a pair of iron tongs to remove 
the crucible from the fire , an iron poher , an old iron dish or 
pan, together with the flux The old fashioned sheet iron stove, 
■whlti u duty cy'nTificT, or im egg Aiapefi iron stove, having a good 
draught through the chimney, answers very well Numerous 
fluxes liavo been recommended and used, but for all purposes 
there is none belter than carbonate of potassium (salt of tartar') 
because it leaves a very fusible sing As the carbonate of pota^ 
Slum IS very deliquescent it shonld first be dried in an iron pan 
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before being mi\ed witii tbe ashes, and the mixtare, if not all 
Introduced into the crncible at once, kept near the fire To one 
part of ashes, by weight, mix intimately one part and one half 
of the dried carbonate of potassium, and pack the mixture 
rather tightlj by means of a tapered stick of wood into the 
sand (Hessian) crnuble to nearly the top In all methods of 
reduction by heat it is essential for the material to be perfectly 
dry, or the contents of the crucible mil boil over 

In a clean stove, with the ash pan removed to insnre better 
dranght, start a fresh hre with chcstnnt coal or coke, to the depth 
of about tliree or four inches, then put a layer of coal over the 
glowing fire, and on this layer set your crucible in the middle 
of the stove and pack coal all aronnd it to the top of the cmei 
ble Some place the crucible on a small tile of fire clay, 
but I think it obstructs heat The heat should be raided 
CTadualli , and kept at a dnll red for half an hour, after winch 
it should be raised to a full redness and kept so until bubbling 
eea«e8 and tbe contents become uniformly liquid and quiescent 
In the beginning of tho cmeration, when the moss begins to 
liquefy, a vent ma^ be made in the center inth a hot poker for 
the gases to escape, ami afterward the crust that is loft on the 
inside scraped down IVhen no more gas escapes and the mass 
IS liquid tliroaghout, tho crucible is removed from tbe fire with 
a firm grasp % means of a pair of tongs and placed on a 
brick for cooling, or tbe contents poured into a dnr iron mor* 
tar or other conicmcnt receptacle The button of silver will 
be found in the bottom The crucible is broken when cold 
and the silver removed -with the particles that ma^ ho found 
in the slag, and washed m warm avnter IVlieu the operation 
13 well conducted there will lio but few particles of silver left 
in the slag It is hardly safe to use a crucible a second time, 
hut it may he used for roasting Bulphide of silver Tho redne 
tion of ashes is gn en first and with considerable fulnc's, because 
chloride or suiplude of ^silver is reduced practically in the 
same way If all tbe mixture cannot be mtrodneed into tbe 
crucible at first, the balance, if kept dry and warm, can lie 
gradually added with an iron spoon, or small portions rolled 
up m tissue paper and thrown in 

Heductionof Chloride cf Sthet Jjy Heat — The silver from 
worn out silver solutions, containing too much albumen, or old 
batlis of negatives or ferrotype^,* washings from prints, etc , 


• The simplest and qu ckest »ay loFceorcrCbcsilrerand recoarenlt into nitrate irom 
paper or ne^Uve baths is to thro« it down as a cartMoate or oiide which is espla ned 
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ehoald be precipitated as chloride by means of chloride of 
Eodimn (tablesalt) The washing!, of pnntsshould be poured into 
a large stoneivare crock, or othei suitable vessel It would be cou 
1 cnieut to inve the vessel pro^ ide<l ith a fancet near the bottom 
to draw off the supernatant liquid othenvise it has to be drawn 
oS with a 1 ubber tube bent in the form of a syphon Use 
only a sufficient amount of table salt to throw down all the 
silver If the salt solution is much in excess it dissolves some 
Sliver The process is facilitated by the addition of some 
raunatie acid The clear liquid from the top is drawn off from 
time to time and fresh portions of washings treated until a 
snfficient amount of chloride has accumulated, which is placed 
on a double paper filter m a funnel, aud for gi eater securitx, 
a muslin strainer beneath, drained aud afterwards tboronghlj 
dried If the chloride is kept free from foreign substances 
it can be readilj redneed by the wet process, as hereafter 

§ iven, and m that case must not be dried The perfectly 
ry chloride is rubbed to powder and intimately mixed with 
an equal weight of carbonate of potassium, and reduced by 
fire exactly as given for ashes 

Jieooiery of Sdxo from the Paper or ]^€<jaUv6 Fixing 
Bathe — The nsed fixing baths should be poured into a large 
stoneware jar, and the silver precipitated with a solution of 
sulphide ot potassium "Wlienever the vessel is nearly filled, 
add solution of the sulphide as long as a brownish black pre 
cipitate of sulphide of silver is thrown down The clear 
supernatant liquid, after a day’s repose, is then syphoned or 
poured off This process is repeated in the game vessel until 
a considerable amount ot snlplude of silver is procured It is 
then collected on a double muslin filter, covered with filtering 
paper, and when drained and dried is roa'sted in a nse§ 
crucible, or upon a shovel or iron pan and fii'^ed at a low led 
heat into a glassy mass This must be conducted m a fire 
place or in tuo open air It is powdered and reduced to 
metallic silver by fusion in a crucible the same as for chloride, 
only about one half part more of carbonate of potassium may 
bo used, and the reduction completed with n strong brigl t 
heat The dried sulphide, xvithout roasting, may be burnt 
along with tio waste silver paper 

In galleries where the wet collodion process is used, or fer 
retypes made, the spent developer and washings of the plates 
may bo precipitated with moriatie acid, and the precimiatt 
which consists of chloride of silver and metallic silver mixed 
w itb some iron, when dried may be reduced along with the sul 
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phide of silver, as the iron is useful in the reduction of the 
sulphide.* Never throw down the silver with a sulphide 
when the solution contains iron. 

Jieduction of Chloride of Silver hy the Wet Process . — 
The chloride roust be reduced while still moist. "When not 
immediately reduced when precipitated it should he kept 
under water in a dark place in the precipitating vessel. When 
thoroughly washed by suVeidence and decantation, which may 
be done in a fruit Jar or large porcelain evaporating dish, it is 
covered with pme water to the depth of about an inch ; then 
sulphuric acid added in volume about one fiftieth that of 
the bulk of the chloride, to make it acid- Now several pieces 
of clean, and, if possible, pure zinc are stuck into the mass 
(heavy, bright iron wire may also be employed, and in place 
of sulphuric acid, muriatic acid used) The vessel is tlien set 
aside m a rather warm place, loosely covered, without being 
disturbed for twenty-four or forty-eight hours, when the 
chloride will have been reduced to pure spongy silver. Tlie 
zinc or iron is then withdrawn from the silver, and the 
zinc-reduced siUer digested with diluted sulphuric acid, or the 
iron-reduced silver witli diluted muriatic acid for a day or 
two, and then thoroughly washed by subsidence. With a 
little borax and saltpeter it may bo fused into an ingot in a 
Hessian or black lead crucible, or may be readily converted 
into nitrate by nitric acid and a little watcr.-f 

Jieduction of Silver from Old Silver Paths, — When the 
paper bath becomes overcharged ivith organic matter, and the 
negative or ferrotype bath with ether and alcohol, the simplest 
anu quickest plan is to throw down the silver as a carbonate 
with c.arbonate of sodium or potassium, or with Natrona bicar- 
bonate of sodium, made from cryolite. 

The precipitated carboniite of silver is washed by subsidence 
and decantation half a dozen times, and then the moist carbon- 
ate is readily converted into a solution of*iutrate by simply 
adding gradually pure nitric acid, leaving a trace of the car- 
bonate undissolvea, to insure neutrality of the nitrate solutioii. 
Metallic silver can bo thrown down from the baths with plates 
of copper or thick copper wire, in .a fino crystalline powder, 


■ If proper precautions are used to avoid (be poitcRious fumes the cyanide fixing bath 
may be evaporated and added to the suicide Tbe bath contains a considerable amount 
of silver, and cyanide of potassium Is an caccUcot flux for reducing sulphide of silver 
tChlondeof silver, when dry, canalsoberednced by tnturauntr It with a little water 
into a paste , then boiling it for halt an boar with the same weight of glucose .'maybe 
got from a manufacturing confectioner) and cqml amount of cr^ttallixed carbonate of 
sodium, both dissolved in three parts of water reduced silver is digested with dilute 

muriatic acid, then washed 
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converted into clilonde by adding a mixture of 1 part pure 
Ditnc acid and 3 parts pure mnnatic acid (called aqua regia) 
This may be accomphahed in the dish or in a wide mouth 
bottle loosely stopped with a cork an4 set on a bnck in the 
sun It requires abotir 4 parts, by weight, of aqua regia to 
convert 1 part of metallic gold mto the ordinary terchloride 
The gold solution maj be dilated and kept for toning, or 
evaporated in a porcelain dish, on a steam or water bath, 
while stirring to form a dry mass “When nearly evaporated, 
if 1 gram of chloride of sodium is added to each 0 65 of a gram 
of metallic gold employed, the more stable chlondc of gold and 
sodinm is formed I have redoced large amounts of silver 
wastes by tbe methods given, with always satisfactory results, 
and I am sure by following the directions with sufficient care 
and intelligence, the operator will not be disappointed 

G L locJiman 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HOTES FROM CHINA 
The Ajuepican Ankuai. op Photoobapht I notice, 
among the standard formulas, etc , one interesting item giving 
tbe largest and smallest quantities of chemicals admitted to 
the pyro developer ” I ha\ e often been surprised at the won 
derful combvuatioas now and then proposed as dcvclopere, and 
while I can undcretand that IJ grams of pyro per ounce may 
make a good developer, I cannot say as much for 10 grains 
per ounce Then we find 80 grams of sulphite agrainst 6 
grains It wonld be much more instructive to know tlie aver 
ago composition, not of all the known developers, but of 
developers used by a considerable number of expencnced 
workers But this item is interesting as showing liow lira 
tionally some formulas are made up 
It will be found by expenence with different brands of 
plates, that slight changes m the quantity of pyro are neccs- 
tUmttvat.thftdnvelApexcan teumuTnxchanged. 
For strictly instantaneous work a special developer is required, 
but ordinary shutter exposures can be developed in tbe usual 
manner In fact most work with the shutter is done with 
large diaphragms, and the plates arc full} exposed 

A gentleman here, speaking of bromine paper, tolls mo that 
he makes his bromide prints by daylight admitted through a 
small opening in tbe dark room lie claims it is better tlinn 
lamp-light, becau e it gives a blacker color IIo also mamtn:n» 
that It IS more uniform The first proposition will perhaps find 
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morere3d\ acccptinco than the latter Bnt in 2»orth Cluna 
the li"ht daring the 'Winter isremnrlv ably nniform Dia after 
dav mr note-book record- the intcn«it\ ^ 1, a parch arbitraia 
standard of ni\ own Thi» i3 true of Pekin and Tient-in I 
hare noticed a gradual increase m inten«it\ within the pa_t 
month, bnt there la such a regolantr about it that one nalnmlly 
shortens exposure accordingly Uon'c<jnentlv, I can readily 
belicTe that bromide pnnb> can be sacce^fnllr made hero by 
daThgbt in the manner described Bat I prefer the oil lamp 
for my own work, and 1 liarcgrarc doubts about tlie belter 
color civen by da\light 

There la no doubt, however, that the inten ity and kind of 
hsrht n-ed in printing doca aflecl the color of a picture Tin 
we kno'w from common ctpenence with albumen paper 
Take a den-e negative and make tvro prints, one on a doll day 
and the otlier in «tmlig!it The difference will be ven notice- 
able A strong negative witb a deep yellow «tam from the 
pjTO will never give a pnnt of good color It i» therefore 
pcK.ible that bromide paper will give blacker prints in day* 
light, and the subject oilers itself as worthv of iDvc<tigation 

There i- not much «cenery or architecture to photograph in 
this part of China. At Pekm there is a great deal, bnt mo-t 
of the places of intoreat are ab-olutelv cTo-ed to foreigners. 
Here in Tientsin we have the traffic of the Peiho Rivtr, the 
Bund With Its piles of merdundi^e, the coolies loading and 
unloading steamers and boats, tlic lunch stand-, tea tables, and 
barbers shaving heads and combing and braiding queues, inter 
«ptr-ed among the ■jules of bairs and bose«. 

The vn*or to China thould not attempt to cnrrv a Urge 
camera- I have the Albion, 8 x 10, but I am Iivihf* in the 
country for a time, and can choo e opportunities which a Iran 
blent vi-itor would not likely Lave Some form of a hand 
camera is advisible, and in addition to that a email instrument 
which can be quickly set up, before a canoue and often verr 
disagreeable crowd of dirty natives can gather around. I have 
severil times set up my camera as qmcklv as posbible, and 
before I could get a picture been surrounded bv curious people 
who, with pure Chinese obstinacy, persi lcdmstandin<*infront 
of the len*. TVhen this occurs one can only walk o2 as philo- 
sophically as possible ' ^ 

JiOTnim Sttehcocl. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN COLORED PORTRAITS 

As much has been said m the last few years about a process 
for making photographic portraits in color by printing a faint 
image on paper, which, after being roughly tinted with suitable 
water colors, is albnmenized, sensitized, and subjected to a 
second printing it may interest some readers to know hoiv 
the writer made \ ery similar pictures in an experimental way, 
as long as fifteen years ago 

At that time 1 had read nothing about any such proce^o, 
and, as far as my own experiments went, the idea was original 
Owing to a lack of time the expenmento were rather crude 
and the whole idea was finally abandoned The proce«s, as will 
be seen further on, was somewhat labonous, and the whole idea 
seemed so nnartistic that I became a little ashamed of it At 
that time I was trying to den e some method by which colored 

f iortraits could be made cheaply The object aimed at wa* 
prge, rather than small work After trying the different wayt* 
of coloring photographs which had been cemented to glass, 
and made transparent, it occuired to me that if paper or can 
vas could be proporlv colored, and then liare a lilm with the 
image on it laid over it and cemented to it, the result would 
be a very good and pleasing colored portrait, at the expense of 
only a smSl amoont of time and work 
llie first experiments were made m this way A positive 
was made on a plate prepared with collodion emulsion, and a 
faint print was made on plain paper from the same negative 
This print was roughly colored with water colors After the 
colors had dned into the paper thoroughly the picture was. 
floated on a solution of gelatine, to which had been added a 
very small quantity of chrome alain It was then placed on 
the collodion positive and squeegeed down to it, care being 
taken to keep the register accurate After diying the paper 
and film were carefully peeled off the glass support together 
These vera qana goad Ses cheap irori, hat 

the great trouble with them is that the paper expanded too 
much for the collodion film 

An experiment, which gave better results, was made with 
oil colors used in the same way The ivriter has now a small 
half length figure done m oil after this manner, with a back 
ground of diapered gold It is just as fresh to-day as when it 
was made, ana, with the gold background, is remarkably rich 
looking This success ^ to experiments in larger work, 
the object aimed at being to produce life-size oil portraits at 
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a Tcrv email co t In eomc respects the la:^e work succeeded 
Tcry ranch better tlian the email 

In order to avoid making; a large negative, an imaM was 
thrown up on paper or canvas* in a solar camera and the out 
hues sketched in hghtlj with pencil, it was then colored 
httle or no care being nece^iy, as all ronghneso could be 
worked out in finishing The collodion positive was made in 
the solar camera without the focus having been changed from 
that whidi was usscd for making the sketch This w as trans- 
ferred to the colored sketch, as in the case of smalle^ictures, 
and finished bv touching up a little with oil colors, Tuc work 
was effective and in tlie^e large portraits the expanding of the 
paper did not make such a noticeable difference as it did m 
the small work The mam tronble with tlicm at that time 
wa* my inability to get a tone m tlie overlaying film, which 
would approach m color the natural shadows of the flesh, 
and harmonize with the general color of the face The whole 
thing was abandoned finallj os tending to cheapen art In 
the«e days of new processes, and improvemenU, some one who 
has more time than the writer may be able to follow np these 
expenmentb with greater success 

Jlnrrij Platt 


TIMIKG A DROP^HTfTTEE. 

TThat 13 an instantaneous ernosure ? How much tune is an 
lu'itantf To answer the secona question first, an instant is no 
time at all It may be E.iid to limd the same relation to time 
that a mathematical point holds to a line It is a point in 
time but wot a portion of time An instantaneous exposure 
then is no exposure at all This may seem a httle para 
doxical but that is because our ordinary use of the word 
instantaneous is inaccurate Stnctly speakmg there can be no 
such thing as an instantaneons exposure Eiery exposure 
hikes tune It may be onli a hundretL, or perhaps only a thon 
sandth of a second , but if it were only a millionth of a second 
it would still be time, and immeasurably more than an m&tant 
The so called instantaneous expo nres differ very greatly 
from each other in duration One operator snaps the flutter 
and makes an exposure m one tenth of a second Another 
operator snaps, the shutter and makes an expoenre in one 
hundredth of a second In comparmg notes they treat these 
exposures as if they were yn^t alike, because they call them 
both mstantaneous , but m foct the one is ten times as long as 
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the other just as trulj as if tlie one had been n luinute and the 
other SIX seconds 

It may be easj to tell the difference between one tenth and , 
one liundreth of a second, bj the eye or the ear , but it is im 
po'sstble to distm^ish between one fiftieth and one two 
hundredth of a second by these sense': AVe ought to haie 
more accurate methods of measuring these very short inten als 
of time By the use of sucli meUiods we would attain two 
veiy desirable ends "W^o would mahe our exposures more ‘ 
nearly as they should be, and, knowing the tune of exposul-e, 
we would develop our negatne^ more intelligently 

Fortunately for the development, our errors in tune are 
likely to be nearly all in one direction 'We are not likely to 
make an oier exposure with a snap-shutter The thing we 
are likely to do is to make the exposure too short — even shorter 
than necessary For example, we wi h to expo«e a plate on 

0 steamboat movi^ in front of onr camera at the rate of 8 
miles an liour The question is not liow much time should 
this plate have, m order that the image may be properly 
recoraed upon it, but how much time can ne afford to give it 
without any nsk of a blurred picture This question is usu 
ally answered by setting the spring at its highest tension, so 
that the exposure may be ns quick as po'sibJe This is done 
because the operator does not Know just hon fast lus shutter 
works, but he does knon that he gets a blnrred picture if the 
exposure is too slow 

In the above example, let us suppose the distance from the 
lens to the Iwat to be 200 feet, and the distance from the lens 
to the ‘sensitive plate 8 inches These distances are as 800 to 

1 If the boat moves 3 lucbes during the exposure, the image 
will move of an inch on the plate This is liardly enough 
to produce a perceptible blur m the print , Now if the boat 
13 moving at the rate of S miles an hour, or about 12 feet per 
second, it will move 3 inches lO one forty-eighth of a second 
IVe should, therefore make the exposnre one forty eighth of 
a second If we make it more than this, the picture will proh 
ably be blurred If we make it les**, we must do it at a sacn 
fice of detail 

Having decided this question, we would be ready to make 
the exposure if we couid only measure the time, but we do 
not wish to cut the exposure off at one two-hundredth of a 
second, when we might just as well have four times that inucli 
time 

The object of this article is to propose a method by ^vhleh 
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tlie \clocity of an onhimry drop-slmttcr tuJi lie measured and 
controlled Tho method w cxtroiiely simple It depends 
M upon tho well known laws of fnllinj; liodic^ 

As an illustrative example is in order, I shall refer to mj 
own drop shutter, and de cribo the method os applied to it 
My shutter Im a 1 inch aperture The sliding portion is 
made of thin sheet metal, and is extremely light. It mo\e3 
Tcry freely in its groo\e'», except when it is lifted to its highest 
position In this poeition it is held by a delicate spring w itli 
pist enough friction to keep it from falling It must bo 
remembered that it is held by a friction spring not liy a catcli 
of any kind , and this spring is enrned with the sliding piece 
so that the friction is entirely removed ns soon ns the shutter 
is released A lead bullet of siiflicient weiglit to control the 
movement of the shutter is fastened by n strong silk, cord 3 
feet long to tho lower end of the sliding piece To rclcA>o tho 
shutter It 13 only nccc«s3ry to drop tlio bullet tho velocity 
of the movement depends simply upon tho distanco the bullet 
falls 

If the exposure is to bo ono forty*cighth of a second, tho 
slide must movo a distance equal to tho dnmoter of tho apor 
ture in one forty eightli of a second In the case in question 
that distance is 1 mcli Tho shdo must, therefore, movo 1 
inch m one forty-eighth of a second, or at tho rate of i feet 
per second It only remains to hnd how far a body muat fall 
ti gam a velocity of 4 feet per secoml, and then drop the 
bullet from such a position that it will fall tho rcqmrca dis 
tauce before releasing the shutter By applying tho familiar 
formula v ~ gt, aud eub'ititutmg tbc 1 now n v aluc*, we hav e 


4 =531 
whence t = 

The bullet must theieforo fall onc-eighth of a second to gam 
a velocity of 4 feet per second Tho distance it must fall is 
found by the formula — 

d = gi* 

substiiutiDg d = 16 (t,)* 
whence d — if » 


The bullet must, therefore, fell i of a foot, or 3 inches, to 
make an exposure m one forty-eighth of a second 

By calculations similar to these we find that to make an 
exposure m one hundredth of a second, the bnllet must bo 
dropped about 12 inches, and to make an exposure m owe 
two hundredths of a second, about 4 feet The cord need 
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not be more than 2 feet lonw to drop the bullet 4 feet, -is it 
may be dropped from a position 2 feet above the shutter and 
falls to a position 2 feet below it • 

It will be well to attach the ballet to the camera box bj a 
second silk cord This cord shonld be of such a length as to 
take the tension from the firs.t cord as soon as the shutter i» 
released This will prevent shock to the lens and tnho 

I have given the measurements for three exposure®, worked 
out for an aperture of 1 inch All the rest can bo worked 
out m the same way for aiij aperture If it is considered 
desirable, a small chart can accompany your shutter, gi\ ing 
the time of exposure for a drop of any distance from 1 inch 
to 4 feet This, however, is hardly necessary, as a few points 
memorized will bo a ready kev to all the re»t 

-4 G Longden 


, ' INTENSITICATION .WITH HEECTOY 
Lately I had some transparent films which I thought rather 
thin, so tried to intensify them as usual with mercury bichlor 
ide, then, after thorough wa«hiDg, passing them into a strong 
solntion of soda sulphite In spite of au 1 could do, I could 
not make them denser I was fairly puzzled In speaking of 
this to a clever fnend, who has much to do with process work, 
he asked mo if I vrassnre thosnlphite was not alkalincl Weill 
this was the case, so adding enongli of suIpbiirouB acid to smell 
qmte strongly, I found all my difficnlty was gone, and the 
negatives mtensificd hcantifull^ I found that old stock 
of sulphite was quite alkaline, so got some of a common sort 
and have no trouble, either by adding snlphurons or snlphunc 
acid This was a new experience to me — for I seldom need 
any strengthemng of my negatives — but it ma\ bo useful to 
others The negatia es spoken of above were taken on a boating 
crip last Ma^ and Juno of some 600 mile®, between Gaspi. on the 
lAWietiee, UCTOes iViC td CWitfsa, rwEiTA XVie nca'iVi ctnis'i 

of In^cu Brnnswick, then to Summer&idc, PEI, and the 
Atlantic coast of Kova Scotia and Halifax, then hj. land to 
St John, Kew Brnnswick, iloo ehead Lake, ilame, and home 
We had a boat of the Gaspc build, a awl rigged, uith a small 
cabin jn bow,anda tent for n®o allovcrin harbor Our object 
was to Visit tlic fialung villages and lobster cannerie®, of avliich 
there are hundred®, and in aery wild barren places too I took 
over 150 neuatneo with my hand camera, besides some larger 
oniL., and had a most delightful tnp of some six weeks At one 
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place, a wild rock^ harbor called Wlntehn\cn, our jonrnc) 
nearly catnc to an untimely end We liad htcii drnen in for 
shelter by a sharp gale, and foand some tnenty live La Hate 
schooners in harbor, some for bait, others wmdbound — locally 
they arc called “Dutchmen” — and one American schooner 
ifow, the«o bank fishermen aro ill ci\il while they arc not on 
the outside of afewdnnksof St Pierre or lIlqnclon^\hI3kv — 
srauggled of course — hut in that state they are \ cry “ugly,” to 
use slang I was sitting one niglit in the boat, under the tent, at 
the end of a fishing “room” wiiarf, with n lad, talking, when I 
heard f ootstrnis and whispering on the wharf, 6C\ oral feet aboA e, 
and then, “Let us drop it I” so I went out to sec wlntwas 
going on, when I found two Dntchracn rolling something 
heavy on the wharf, who at once stopped when they saw me, 
saying, “Oh, jourc there, are yout” I replied, and seeing 
they were insolent, said no more , but I saw tno whisky bottle 
ruing to their months m tho weak moonlight , then the rnflian# 
disappeared m the dark “room” amongst tho fish, whispcnrg 
again Luckily I overheard, “ Hit him with it 1 ” and consider 
mg tliat “him” must ho iny«>clf, 1 went bclnnd tho mast and 
furled sail to watch A moment after the bottle shot past my 
ear into tho water behind, ‘but they had too much of its con 
tents to throw quite stiaighk At once I called to tho hoy to 
give me my rifle, which caused a stampede, and I saw no more 
of them Then on going to see what they bad been rolling, 
I found It avas a largo stone anchor cased m withs, that the 
fishermen use for their nets, weighing some 300 ponnds , and 
they had been going to quietly drop tins into our boat from tho 
high wharf, thinking no ono was on watch It seemed strange, 
as we were always so well received everywhere , but we put it 
down to whisky dev ilmcnt , and it was only sorao time after 
that we understood that we Lad been taken for government 
whisky detectives, as we liad on ensign flying at the masthead 
Of course our boat would have been sunk, and I am glad I did 
not see sooner what they were doing As wo were leaving the 
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ODDS AND ENDS WORTH KNOWING 

A rrrr good piotcction for sore Ungers when ^vorlang with 
chemicals is to take a part of the finger from nn old kid glove 
— or cut tho size of one from tlie bodj part of the gloio and 
seu jt into shape — then, after drawing it smoothly o'er the 
afflicted finger or thumb cover it with a good coating of 
shellac vamish, which will make it water or chemical proof 
After once using one of tlie‘»c convenience , no person iiork 
mg in chemicals would be willing to dispense antli them 


To prevent losing the cap from a camera tube when anew 
mg, take a heavy rubber band and slip it over the cap and 



tube according to Illustration It will be found to sa'o the 
photographci much annovance 


Po itne or negative \a^ll^l^ One of tlio bent vamislics ac 
e\ ei saw, and w mcli \v c luvc u ed nimo t con tantl) f ir over 
a quarter of a century, is made bj the following fonniila 


Alcol ol 
Oum sandarac 
Chloroform 
Oil lavender 


2 quarts 
10ounec«; 
ounct 
0 ounces 


7? r lUe^e 
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PBINTINO PROCESS WITH BASIC ANILINE COLORS 
Having read Professor C H Bothamley’s article m No 
518 of The PnoTOOEAPmo Times, entitled “ Eecent Develop 
ments in Printing Proceeses,” I am led to call attention to a 

E rocess of printing la color, of much older date than that of 
►r A Freer, or tlie pnmnline process * 

These color pnnta are of marvellous beauty, bnlliant in the 
lights, and of most delicate details in the middle tints The 
requisite exposure to light has been made under negative or 
under diapositive The method of developing them is based 
upon entirely different processes 
An obstacle to a direct practical apphcation of this printing 
method in color is, however, the comparatively long exposure 
required, an hour and longer m direct sunhght, ana the some 
what doubtful permanency of the print 

■When to any basic anibne color, as fuchsme, ssfframne, 
methylviolel, metbylgreen, chrysoidine, eto , dissolved in a 
well filtered solution of resinate soaps, is added gradually ah 
aqueous solution of metallic salts, lihe those oi zinc, lead, 
copper, aluminium, magnesium sulphate or chloride, a com 
bmation of abietio acid with the metallic radical will form, 
and Will bo thrown down ife a colored precipitate f 
It IS soluble in benzole and chloroform, and in the c ase of 
magnesium rennate in alcohol even The dyestuff is here 
chemically united with the resinate 
When tlim strata of these combinations are exposed to 
light, remarhahlo changes tahe place The d}6 is separated, 
and returns to its original condition Acids, weaV alkalies, 
sei eral oxydizmg or bleaching agents, as, for example, hypo- 
chlorite of sodium (eau do javelle) haie no effect whatever 
upon the imexposed him, hut they discolor the film, or totally 
destroy the dye after exposure 
When paper coated with a colored resinate has been exposed 
to light under a dtaposthte, the latent image formed may be 
developed in all its half tones or shades by a tolerably strouo- 
solution of hypocblonte of sodium Bleaching proceeds o? 
couree, m proportion to the time of exposure and intensity of 

Colored resmates share with asphaltum one of its proper 
tic« After expo:>urc to light they lose partly or entirely the 
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solubility in benzole, etc. Paper prepared \vith colored resin- 
ate and exposed to Mgbt under ft negative, vrill by treatment 
with benzob develop a brilliant colored picture. As with 
aspiialtum, the non-evposed portions of the film are washed 
away by the developer. 

It is” well understood that any desirable material, paper, 
cotton, linen or silken fabrics, leather, glass or celluloid plates < 
may be coated or impregnated witli colored lesinate, and pict- 
ures produced upon them by exposure to light and develop- 
ment as above, described. 

Armand 3ftiUer-Jacol9, PluD, 


A WOBIDWIDE lEAGUE. 

Peemit me to offer a soggestion to be considered by the 
many thousand readers of the AjiEiiiCAN Annual of Puotog- 
EAPBT, which, if generally adopted, would prove ft pleasure to 
diany amateur photographers. 

We photograpli evcrythingatlioinc,intownandtbo country 
ronnd about, and have hundreds oi prints wlilch may not 
greatly interest onr neighbors, bnt which have cost us money, 
and should not he wasted. Therh are hundreds of <amatoiir 
photo, clubs spread over the whole globe, having seldom any 
connection with one another. 

One can safely say, that, with the exception of a few dark 
spots, as yet unpenetrated by cirilization, there is not a. place 
where there is not a camera. How many millions of unnsed 
prints and negatives there mtat bo scattered about I 

May w'e not bring these into real use and pleasure? With 
your kind assistance I believe that nothing will be easier. 

•Tour valuable almanac is circulated in every club in every 
land, which is best shown by the fact that it has found its way 
to our place, one of the most out^>f-tUe-way places in Europe 
(Helsingfors, Finland.) If you will print a list of every club 
or association wTIfing to enter into an exchange aniauee,* a great 
deal of pleasure may be derived. 

For a few cents, expended in postage, passage may be 
boobed for many prints, and when a club has noteaits willing- 
ness to enter into the exchange alliance, and this becomes 
generally known, we shall, I am sure, here, in Finland, be 


. Chautauqua Vhotogruphic Ewhange CtoS »s a league similar to the one proposed 

byMr Hamjeldt Several o( ics meoibets live ,n loreiga countries The only requisite 
. i—_v. .. .1--. — g itudeat or graduate of the Chautauqua School of 
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exchanging prjnts with Canton, while you, in America, will be 
exchanging your likenesses wth New Zealand and Siberia 
in this way distant countries will be brought into a friendl} 
alliance with one another, m a more common sense way than 
has ever been tried before Wiiat a ditference is there not 
between the amateur photograph and the sketches of the 
illustrated journals The one snrely enough gives ns \ lews of 
interest, but not of the same kind as the other The amateur 
photographer tries (if he often does not succeed), in sketching 
nature as it reallj is m every day life How he lives, how he 
builds his house, and what his streets really look like, etc., etc 
I would suggest that international rules be drawn up by the 
chief clubs in New York, Pans and London, and that these 
rules should be binding npon every club entering into the 
league 

Claries Hamfeldt 


EMEROEKCY DARK ROOMS ‘ 

Host photographers have at some time found themselves 
at a distance from studio or home, and have wanted the 
facilities of a dark room The development of plates can 
gcneralh wait until the photographer returns to Ins own qtiar 
ters (ana totheadvanta^of the resulting negatives), butoften 
he wants to “shift” plates, unless he prefers to encumber 
himself with a dozen or so of holders 

For use merely in shifting plate«, I should never provide 
mjself with a travelling dark room lantern Few such lanterns 
at best aie practicable, they all take room, and I have found 
that, by exercising a proper degi eo of care, I can shift plates in 
the dark as well os in any safe dark room light My “ emerg 
ency dark room ” then is simply any region of utter darkness 
A photographer should understand thoroughly every pattern 
of plate holder that he has occasion to use It it is comph 
cated m its mechanism ho should study it the more so that he 
can hll it and empty it at home without bunging the plates too 
uenr the light Undenjtandmg it thoroughly he can fill and 
empty it properly by sense of feeling, whether in the hght of 
his darkroom or in the darkness of an umlluminated closet 
Y cry little practice will gi\ e any one the same facnlty of work 
ing in the dark which the bhnd pctesess Ihe film side can 
e:i«ily bo distmgmsbed from the back of a plate by the sense, 
of ftelmg, and without injury to the plate if the hands are 
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I have often shifted plates at night in my room at hotels, I 
darken tlie windows and transom as much as possible, and, if nec- 
essary, retreat to a closet. IVhen everything is ready I take a 
sheet of white paper in my hand and extinguish the gas. I allow a 
minute for m^ejes to he accustomed to the darkness, and then, 
if the paper in my hand is visible, e\en indistinctly, I investi- 
gate to see what measures arc necessary to darken, the room 
still more. It may be necessary to draw a rug np to the 
door to exclude the light admitted where the thresnold lias 
heeu worn by successive travelers, or I may have to ask a 
friend or a porter of the house to hold a blanket where it will 
shut out the light at the sides of a loosely-fitting door. 

My camera has several times gone with me into camp in the 



JIalne woods. The first time my only dark-room was formed 
lying upon the ground, leaning on my elbows, and being 
covered with blankets. I didn’t suffocate, but it was uneom- 
'ioftddie, anhT coiii’a sometimes "teei ‘fne moisture Trom my 
breath gather on, the plates as 1 handled tliem. I was Uie onlv' 
artist of the expedition, and tv as not included in the picture's 
which I made, but finally I was compelled to promise that I 
would allow myself to be photographed before breaking caraj). 
In a thoviglvtless moment one or the party asked to bo allowed 
to photograph me in the act of changing plates. I readily as- 
sented, and that picture is the only one in the collection in 
wliichmy “portrait*’ appear-. 
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exchaaging prints with Canton, while jou, JU America, will be 
exchanging your likenesses witli Kew Zealand and Siberia 
In this way distant countries will be brought into a friendlj 
Ilhance with one another, in a more common sense way than 
has ever been tried before What a differeneo is there not 
between the amateur photograph and the sketches of the 
illustrated piiriuls The one aurely enough gives us views of 
interest, but not of the same kind as the other The amateur 
photographer tries (if he often does not succeed), in sketching 
nature as it really 13 m every day life How he lives, how he 
builds his house, and what his streets really look like, etc , etc 
I would soggest that international rules be drawn up by the 
chief clubs in New York, Pans and London, and that these 
rules should bo binding upon every club entering into the 
league 

Charles Ilamfeldt 


EMERGEHCY DARK ROOMS 

Host photographers have at some time found themselves 
at a distance from studio or home, and have wauted the 
facilities of a dark room The development of plates can 
generall} wait until the photographer returns to Ins own qnar 
tera (and to the advantage of the resulting negatives), but often 
he wants to “shift” plates, tmless he prefers to encumber 
liimself with a dozen or so of Jiolders 

For use merel} in shifting plates, I should never provide 
myself with atravelling dark room lantern Fewsuch lanterns 
at best are practicable, the} all take room, and I have fonnd 
that, by exercising a proper degiceof care, I can shift plates in 
the dark as well as 111 any safe dark room light My “ emerg 
ency dark room ” then is simply any region of utter darkness 

A photographer should undeistand thoroughh ever} pattern 
of plate-holder that he has occasion to use It it is conipli 
cated in its meelianism he should study it the more so that he 
can fall it and empty it at home without hi mging the plates too 
near the hght Understanding it thoroughly he can fill and 
empty it properly by sense of feeling, ivhether m the hght of 
Ills darkroom or in the darkness of an umlluminated closet 
Very httle practice will give anyone the same faculty of work 
mg m the dark which the bhnd possess The film side can 
easily be di'tmgiushed from the back of a plate by the sense 
of feehng, and without injury to the plate if the hands are 
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Ilia\o often shifted nlatea at night in my room at liotcls 1 
darhen the m jiidou fi nntl transom as inncli as pO'siblc, and, if nec- 
C'eary, retreat to a clo->et. "When everything is ready I take a 
elieet of v' hite jmperin my hand andextingnisii the gas. I allow a 
ininiitc for my c} cs to bo nccu-stomed to tlio darkne-s, and then, 
if the pivj^cp m my hand is visible, even indUtinctly, I investi- 
gate to SCO what meaBnres arc necessary to darken tho room 
Btill more. It may bo necc-^ary to draw a rng tin to the 
door to exclude tho light admitted where tho thre^iiold has 
been worn by Bnccc«'>ivc travelers, or I may have to a«kn 
friend or a porter of tlic liou'^c to hold a blanket where it w ill 
shut ont tlio light ut the sides of a loo«ely fitting door. 

My camera lias several times gone wilfx me into camp in the 



JIftIno wood>. The first time my only dark-room was fomieil 
b} King upon tho ground, leaning on mj clbous, and l>cing 
covered with blankets. I didn't Ruffocate, hut it was nnconi- 
fortablc, and I could soinetiines feel tho mol-turo from ni\ 
liaath puher on tho plate- as I Inndlcd them I was tho onlv 
nrti-it of tho expedition, and was not included in the picture- 
winch linade, but tinally I was coinpelletl to promise tint I 
would allow mvfolf to ho pliotogrnplicd before breaking ounp 
In a thouglitless niomciit ono of the partv a-ked to bo allowed 
to photograph mein tho act of clixiigiiig pi itt--. 1 roulHy a- 
scutecl, and tint picture is the onh’ ouo in tho collection in 
which my “jKtrtnut” npiKwr-. 
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This IS excellent criticism, bnt if true of the pictures, they 
ought not to Lave heen exhibited A picture ivluch greatly 
faiU to emho^ the idea of the artist •would he much better 
Euppreased t have neverseen the photographs, and, of course, 
do not know how true, or otherwise, the cnticism maj he, but 
it mil afford ft text for a few ob crvations on the nse oi modeh 

TV^lieu a photograph, from life is unusually successful some 
people tlunL it the right thing tosay “AVhat a elevermodell” 
^ow I Jiave always found that so-called cleverness in a model 
IS fatal It is, I am aware, usually thought that actors make 
the best models, but this u a singular delusion Actors are 
the wor&t models m the hands of a competent photographer 
The reason is not far to seek. TJiey act, and they Siow it 
They may represent the modesty of nature on the stage — not 
that they often do — but the action is usually too strained and 
exaggerated for pictorial pnrposes If thej do not tear the 
passion to tattera tlie nature of their art compels them to be 
•dramatic, and dramatic action when photographed certainly 
looks stager, and staginess is not the end for which pictonaj 
artists should strive 

An indi^ereut photographer, it is tnic, may make a better 
picture of a good actor than of an ordinary mortal; the reason 
being that the good actor makes the picture, not the indifferent 
photographer, who is only a pass.ive agent , but for great ong 
inal work — it seems absurd to say it, bnt it wants impressing 
on our operators — the jnclore should he by the photographer 
and not by tbe model All that the photographer should 
require of the model is physical suitability, to winch must be 
added absolute obedience For evervtlung eUe tlio photog 
rapher must depend on himself , be must “ do the rest ’’ The 
thought, the get up the pose, tlio lighting oven — nay, m 
many ea»es, above all — the expression wiould bo by the*pho 
tosjrapher, aud the artist who cannot take tlio face of an idiot 
with the egression of an aagcl should gii o it up or try easier 
subjects The “ soul of tlie story” must be m the artist, he 
must egress it through his model, and not expect the model 
to do it for him 

The liiglier the aim the more woeful the fall if yon inns, 
and I ara afraid your convention gives photographers ei cry 
opportunity to break their artistic necks b^ offering prizes for 
PUDjects wmcli are far out of their reach and nnht lor photo- 
graphic treatment I will not go fullj into the subject here 
of what our art can do, and what it should not attempt, bat I 
will put as much as I can into aline Don’t attempt a sub- 
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On a subsequent carapmg trip I shifted my plates at night 
bF arranging tiro piles of baggage about 3 feet high and 3 
feet apart, and placing poles across the top , then, sitting cro«s 
legged before the open space, I had a companion cover cverj 
thmg mtU blanbcts I had much more breathing space and 
epnld do my vrork more deliberately than before The plates 
M ere not at all affected by chemical fogging as m the pre vious 
case 

Before excluding the light I arrange my plate holders in 
their numeneal order, place the plate boxes wxiero I can Jay 
my hand on them without chance of mistake, and if I hav e 
pronded myself with extra separators and a dusting brush I 
save a place for them I plan my campaign with core and do 
the work deliberately, and I never jet, on reaching home 
found myself trying to develop an nnexposed plate, and I 
never made a doubfe exposure by reason of changing plates 
m the dark I have sometimes left home with five dozen 
plates and four or five plate holders, and returned in a few, 
weeks with all my plates exposed, not having seen one of 
them On going into my dark room, in such cases, I have 
always been able to pick out' any de&ired plate from any of 
the boxes simply by consulting my exposure list and keeping 
track of the numbers A careleM person might come to 
grief, I am aware, if he attempted to do the same thing, but 
a careless person is always coming to grief, even m liis own 
dark room, and the plates exposed bj n careless person are not 
generally worth developing 

Samuel Merrill 


THE HBE AND ABUSE OF MODELS 
I TAKE the following list of cntitienis on some pictures 
exhibited at the last convention from one of the American 

photographic journals “In thocollection of Mr ^ which 

took a diploma, the work of the true artist was clearly visible, 
butthesubjectseitherdidnotkiiowtheston as weIlasdidhe,or 
they were unable to uieige themselves wholly into thocharacteis 

they personated Th e ) ightin^ posiogs and accessories were f u 1 1 
of ieelmg, but the soul of tiie story was missing ” And fur 
ther on, “ The composition shows long, Jiard studj , and care 
fnl thought, hut the failure came, where it so often comes in 
the inabihty of the artist to infuse into his sitters the thought 
and inspiration with which he lumse’f may be full, and with 
( ut which the embodiment of his idea is liable to become weak 
and vapid ” 
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Tins IS excellent cntieism, but if true of the picturea they 
on"lit not to Inve been exhibited A pictm-c 17111(211 grentl} 
fails to embo^ the idea of the nrtist ivonld be much better 
Buppre sed IhAveneverBeentbepbotogmplis and, of conr-e, 
do not hnow hoiv true, or otherwise, the criticism inaj be, but 
it will afford a text for a fewob'servations on the use ot inodeb 
"When a photograph from life is nnnsinlly successful some 

S eople think, it the right flung to eaj “"What a clever model* ’ 
Tow I have always found that so-called cleverness in a model 
IS fatal It 13 I am aware, nsnoli) thought that actors make 
the best models, but tbis is a singular delusion Actora are 
the worot models m the hands of a competent photographer 
The reason is not far to Beck Tliey act, and they shoav it 
They may represent the modesty of nature on tho stage — not 
that they often do — but the action is usually too strained and 
exaggerated for pictorial purposes If they do not tear the 

S assion to tatters the nature of their art compels them to be 
ramatic, and dramatic action when photographed certainly 
looks etagor, and staginess is not the end for winch pictoriaj 
artists should strive 

An indifferent photographer, it is true, may make a better 
nictnro o£ a good actor tiian of an ordinary mortal, the reason 
DCingthat the good actor makes the picture, not tho indifferent 
photogranlier, who is only a passive agent , but for great ong 
inal work — it seems ab'surd to saj it, but it wants impressing 
on our operator^ — tho picture should be by tlio photographer 
and not bj the modek All that the photographer should 
remuro of tho model is physical suitability, to which must be 
added absolute obedience For evciytlung else tlie photog 
piphcr must depend on himself, ho must “ do tho rest ” Tho 
tliongbt, the get up, the pose, tho lighting ovem — nai, in 
many cases, above all — the expression «ioula be by thepho 
tographer, and the artist who cannot take tho faexs of an idiot 
with tho ewre«oion of an angel should give it up or try easier 
Bubjects The “ soul of the story ” must he m the artist , he 
must express it tlirough Ins model, and not expect the model 
to do it tor him 

The higher tho nun tho more woeful tho fall if you int 
and I am afraid your convention gives photographers even 
opportunity to break tlieir artistic necks bv offering prizes for 
subjects wRich are far out of their reach and unht W photo- 
graphic treatment I will not go fully into the subject here 
of what our art can do, and what it eliould not attempt, but I 
will put oa much as I can into a bne Don t attempt a 6nl> 
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]cct 111 wliidi }oii cannot linlo tlio art li_) nliicli a model i-j 
inado to look natnrrl To T^lucUmaj bo added 'Wlicnjon 
do Buccced don’t explain every imimto detail bj ^vluch von 
Lave aclllo^ ed succcsb By doing so j on only let tbo sawdust 
out of tlio doll Bo reticent regarding your inccbanical clo\ 
erness Sentiment i3 a dclicato thing and soon ci aporates in 
contact ^\itli actuabty The cxjiert will always Know, but the 
outside spectator must not have it thrust upon him that, 
as Alice says in ‘Wonderland “ It la only a pack of cards after 
alll” It was nbsolntely impossible to embody the beautiful 
mjth of Hiawatha bj aid of tho gross material entities of 
modern, men , the same ^plics to tho Arthurian, legends, and 
m only a less degree to Enoch Arden, and I trnst I shall not 
give ouensQ in expressing my opinion that all attempts I have 
seen to illustrate tueso subjects by photograpliy hai o abolished 
the poems from my mmd and left omy tho impression of 
actors acting a tableau 

II P Pohiinfoii 


EFFECTS OF O'TEH EXPOSTJEE, AITO THE REMEHY 
How often it happens that from your local dealer 3 on can 
not get the dry plate yon have been accustomed to, must 
accept any he may have in stock, and, as is often tho case, 
one you know nothing about as to speed Tho sensitometer 
numlier on the box is no guide wha^ver When ^\ill a nni 
form number be used by the several manufacturers I Ko 
matter how expert you may be, if von are uuacijuainted inth 
tlie plate and have no one to tell you something about its 
rapidity, you are quite hi cly to either over-expose or under 
expose It IS like having a practical joker with you ho n ill 
mark all your plate holders containing sloiv plates, extra rapid, 
and all your plate holders containing fast plates, extra slov 
It is just sheer luck if 3 ou get a good picture 

Becently I obtamed, from my local dealer, a doren Cramei, 
No 60, dry plates 1 had never used plates before as rapid a.-^ 
those for held work, although 1 1 ad gentrally used quite lapul 
plates I bad only a few hours to spare, and had to accept 
these nr none J inlJ/ikTOirecjat.ed fim fncf- fivsJ Jlvesi? irere 
very rapid, but I did not know just how rapid they were I 
was very much m the dark abont it. 

Although 3 ou may know a plato is very rapid, a sort of feel 
injj: I can’t tell what, comes over one, that 3 ou must give it just 
a httle more time, especiallj when 3 ou u«e tlie last stop iti your 
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len«, and have a grape arbor witb. gceeu. leaves on a cloudy day 
to take You think of Beveral legends, “Powder the red 
headed girl,” and “ Never take a wTnte horse against a green 
background,” and others 

I made the exposure on the grape arbor covered very heavily 
with green leaves, and about sixty feet distant The stop 
used was No 4, TJ S The time given was about as long as it 
would take to swmg my arm with moderate rapidity, from 
the lens down toward the tnpod and back agam Had 1 
merely taken the cap oft and put it on again quickly, the ex 
posnre would have been about correct The plate was very 
much over exposed 

When I proceeded to develop the plate, nothing 1 could do 
would check it in time I used the developer described on 
page 323, Photographio Times Ajincal, 1891, and numbered 
35 Thougb the negative had plenty of detail, it lacked the 
necessary density 1 then add^ more pyro to the solution 
• and covered up the pan, and then attended to the fixing of 
some other plates When I came back to this plate about ^ 
teen or twenty minutes afterward, I found it so opaque I could 
not see through it Sure enough, there was plenty of densitv 
but apparently nothing else I was going to throw tlie 
thing away, but I thouAt I would fix it ana see if any light 
would pa«8 through There was none I used in this case 
the acid fixing bath 

Having notTun^ else on mj hands I thought I would reduce 
with Behtzki’s acid reducer, 


Water 

Potassa ferric oxalate 
Crystallized neutral sulphite sodium 
Po vdered oxalic acid 
n)T>osulpWte sod um 


7 ounces 
2} drachms 
2 drachms 
39-40 grains 
H ounces 


and see what would come of it 
Tins bath had been u«ed several times before and had been 

'itCidcis 'up itrt TTit/rAlMS wi VlTpi- XTi *i?mj 

It worked splendidly I did not wash the plate after fixing 
and before placing in the reducer, as both contained hypo, ana 
I did not consider it necissaiy JBeforp long the details in the 
grapo-arbor appeared, and some bouses beyond the arbor 
began to show tliem«el> es The plate was beginnmg to get 
transparent 'When tbc skj began to grow thm I stopped flie 
reduction Tbo negative still lacked cleame'ss m the snndowt. 
and medium half lights, it looked dirt}, as if a long wash 
would do it good 
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Having ivashtd it m ninmng \«iter I placed it m the fol 
lowing Clearing bath 

Chrome alum jounce 

Citric acid Jounce 

Water Sf ounces 

In a veiT few moments, as if h} magic, I took the negative 
ont beantifnlly clear I was very modi siirpnecd inyeelf at 
tlie result 

"While I do not pretend to sni tins negative is equal to 
those more correctly exposed and more careful!) watciied in 
the de\ elopent, ) et I think it pa) g to doctor a negatn c when 
one can't conv eniently take it over again The prints made 
from this negative, which tronld not print at all till redneed, if 
the final finiSiing la well done, would pass as ver) fair amateur 
work 

^ F ir Hemt 


A COUOBIOK BACKING FOE DST PLATES 

The following formula for a collodion backing for dry 
plates to prevent halation is one that 1 have used for some 
timo m connection with the collodion emulsion process for 
lantern slide worK 

1 find that some kind of a hacking is a necessity with the«e 
plates in order to injure the best results , especmllj is this the 
case when a slow emulsion is u'«d 

In regard to its application to gelatine dry plates, I am not 
not prepared to say I uce a slow plate almost exclusive!) for 
outdoor work, and with these I have never been able to find 
that a backing of any kind was of special advantage , where 
the plate and the occasion require One, however, I see no 
no reason wh) this should not be thoroughly efficient It is 
as follows Take 

Ttnetute o{ red saunders 1 fluid ounce 

Ether 1 fluid ounce 

PyroxvliQ 10 grains 

Glycerine 10-15 drops 

The use of collodion colored with some of the aniline dyco 
IS not new for this purpose, but I have found that m some 
ca-ses after the film has dried thoroughly on the glass, it is not 
as easily removed as could be desired, when we wish to 
develop the plate 

Tlie glycenne is added with the new of obviating this 
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trouble ; it makes tbe resulting film flexible and more easily 
penetrated by water; its use was suggested by its being 
employed in the preparation of one form of a fiexihU collo- 
dion lor surgical purposes. 

Red saunders is a wood containing a resinous coloring mat- 
ter of an orange red shade, winch is freely soluble in mcohol 
and ether, but practically insoluble in water, I prefer it on 
this account to any of the aniline dyes ; it can be procured in 
any drug store. 

The tincture of red sannders referred to, is prepared by 
macerating in 8 ounces of alcohol 1 ounce of tue wood, in 
coarse powder, and leaving it stand for several daj'S with 
frequent shaking; subseqnent filtration is not absolutely neces- 
sary, as the tincture will settle clear enough if allowed to stand 
a sufficient length of time. 

The proper proportions of the coloriug material and glycer- 
ine can be added to a plain collodion, if preferred, allowing it 
♦to stand for a sufiicient length of time before use, but I think 
the first method, the better one. In applying it the back of 
the plate should bo cleaned and the .collodion simply flowed 
over it in the usual manner. 

Thomas Kennedy. 


OK THE MANIPULATION OF TEAN5PAEENT FILMS. 

The amateur photographer often finds himself confronted 
with the question : Shall i take plates with me on ray outing, 
or a roU of transparent films? Each possesses its advantages 
and disadvantages, but, without attempting to discuss tuis 
question, I will endeavor to describe a method by which thin 
films may be handled iti development, and their after-treat- 
ment, with nearly the same facility as glass plates. 

Having been exceedingly annoyed, at times, by the obstinate 
tendency of thin films to cnrl tip at the edges, and project 
themselves above the surface of the developer, thereby pro- 
ducing uneven action of the developer, and here and there 
abnormally thin or dense patches in the negatives, I at last 
hit upon tbe following plan for obviating this difficulty : 

A sheet of hard rubber is taken, about a i of an inch 
larger all around than the film, the inside portion of which is 
cut out, making a frame whose exterior dimensions are ^inch 
larger than the film to be aerated npon, and the interior 
dimensions -J-inch smaller. The interior comers of the frame 
are cut round instead of square, to g^ve greater strength. 
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Upon such a fruino the fijm to be developed is laid face 
downward, and is attached to it at the corners by means of an 
adhesive wav irtade by melting ordinary bcesbax and adding 
Venice turpentine until tho proper consistency is obtaincif. 
The u ax is solid and tolerably iiard when cold, bnt the wannth 
of the hand is sufficient to render it plastic and qnito adliesi^ e 
It may be used in the fonn of small pellets which are laid 
upon the corners of the film, and flattened out over the edges 
of tho film upon tho frame l >3 presanro of tlic flngcr of thumb, 
the wannth of which softens it and causes it to adhere strongly 
to the film and its support. A better way, however, is to 
spread 'the wax after the manner in which an apothecary 
spreads a plaster, upon the cloth side of a piece of enameled 
cloth, which is cut up into little pieces about ■J'inch square 
Tho film is more readdj’ attached to Its support by means of 
these little plasters, and tho annojance caused by the wax 
stiching to tiio fingers is avoided 

When thus mounted, a film may be developed, fixed anA 
washed, and afterwards set in a rack and dried without 
roihoval from its support 'Before placing it upon the drjdng 
rack, tho film should ho stretched upon its support. This 
may be done by holding the frame by the corners between 
the fingers and thumbs, and pressing the wav comers gently 
with tho thumbs towards the cd^ of the frame. To picvcnt 
the ‘edges of the film from adliering to tlie frame, the latter 
should be Tabbed over xnth a litWc powdered talc before 
attacliing tho fih^y. When dry, the wav may he scraped from 
the comers by ipr'’-'? of a little piece of hard rubber sharp- 
ened at one eny a chisel, and the film detached from its 
support. jr r 

Equipped^ A several of these frames one may develop a 
number of ^Jis •with nearly the same facility as a like num- 
ber of plates^ A little more caro is required than in handlin" 
plates, m lifting the frame out of the tray in the process o*f 
developing andfixiiig, as well as placing under and removing 
from tb6 tap in washing. ® 

In developing, a geneious quantity of solution should be 
used, and with films, as well as plates, cleaner negatives will 
be obtained b/ IwnsHt^ fbfao jpAt.b .p .nawAlAinr i-nnnV itt> 
soon as the dei eloper is poured over thorn. 

James JP’. Coxcee. 
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THE REVIVAL OF STEREOSCOPY 

Wnr the stereoscope fell so completely into disuse fora 
number of years is a mystery It wasn’t deserved A stereo 
scopic slide even in paper gives a charm of realism no single 
picture can equal And when instead ot paper a good glass 
tnnsparencv 13 used the effect i& m the liigneat degiee lovely 
and beautiful P».rhaps the decadence of the instrument was 
partly duo to the blundera made in mounting The writer 
uad a batch of slides brought the other day "IVitU the excep 
tion of three all were hr one (American) maker, and not one 
of the lot could be combined in the stereoscope by ony ordi 
nary eyes The other three, by a different tuaker, were no 
batter photography or subjects But they were perfect in the 
insti uinent They answered their purpose in giving stereo- 
scopic relief, the others did not Permission was asl ed to 
cut a piece out of the center of a slide as an experiment 
iThis was done — removing a narrow slice of each picture 
where they joined No sooner was tb»» done and the two 
halves rejoined than perfect stereo copic relief was obtained, 
showing that all the trouble of the verj clever photographer 
who produced them had been Dulhhed by improper inoiiuting 
It’s no Use mounting tlio centers of tlie pictures wider apart 
tliau the average Gjc This rule is vital By the following 
simple data, for whicli no originality is claimed, nn> one maj 
succeed perfectly in producing effective stereoscopic work 

Lenses should be us long m focus as the subject will admit 
The writer uses G inch singles, of course, theoretically, rectili 
near would be better, but in practice the alleged curvature of 
marginal hues, even in cathraral interior , has not been'trou 
blesome Of coui-se, it’s there to some extent, but often it can 
be disgmsed, and the impoitant thing is to reduce it to a 
ramunum and at the same time get the largest po sible worki ng 
aperture by putting the stop as far as caa bo in front of the 
lens This IS limited by the am mot of field to be covered, 
but that needn’t ho latge, quarter plate i* ample By using 
wliat are called m England Wil'^mian singles, after G W 
■WiUon, of Vberdeen, who produced such sp endid in«t.an 
tancous work, with this form of lens in the wet-collodion diy-., 
the photographer will have no need to vnsh anything quicker 
or better, and nothing gives equal lirilhancv The writer 
happens to posseos the identical pair of lenses with whicli ^ 
Wil oii’o fine work of yeirb ago was done, and highly v lues 
their excelltnco Mount lenses three inches apart and notinote 
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Cameia for thia work js matter of taste, but perfect paral 
leli m \n f oca'^in,! is important §0 la a center hung swing back 
Mr Chadwicl, of Manchester, has recently introduced a time 
appliance m his roller spring center partition, and the saving 
of time IS often the saving of a picture when some fleeting 
effect 18 wanted 

Manipnlatory details of negative making need not here be 
{.one into further than to say that anything like harshnes 
should be well avoided Belter a trifle of flat tendency than 
the brilliancy that causes people to ask, when looking into 
tlie stereoscope, “if snow was on the ground ” The whites 
are practically exaggerated in the instrument 
Mounting correctly, though of the utmost importance, i* 
\ ery simple Cut a st^uare of glass true to 3 inches nigh, and 2^ 
inchea wide, for a cutting shape, dooble the print face out 
ward after making R ana L on right and lett hand picfuits 
lay the shape on tlie doubled print, and with large gciesors clip 
it round The shape mus^ not be laid central, bat as near a^ 
it will go to that Bide that is creased Now, mount the marked 
right picture on the left of the mountand the lefton the right, 
thus reversing prints, and they most be right Black op cliOoO 
late mounts are neater than the old fashioned yellow onc^ 
IraMpaieneus on glass are far preferable to paper slides 
and are just as easy to produce as contact lantern slides They 
are produced on the same emolsion plates, Mze 6^ x 3^, but it is 
necessary to try or make a suitaTilc printing frame It should 
be lOi long and ■ij wide inside and backed with a board and 
springs Yon want a bit of card to go inside frame 3^ inches 
wide, and, say, three other pieces this shape ■ . 

— the wide part SJ inches wide and tne 1 _ 

strip at bottom of ^ inch, another 5, and *■ ’ 

a third 1 inch To pnat your ti-ansparencj with accuracy 
lay jour 34 inch bit inside frame to the right, and your 
half plate negatu e containing the tw o stereo pictures beside 
it pushed up to the i ight fake one of the three L pieces 
and lay on tue negative as far as it will go to the Ifft, choos 
mg that width oi bottom slip as will cut off the foreground 
of negative most suitably, sometimes using one and some 
times the other, as reiiuired by the height of the best part of 
picture on the glass plate Now take your 64x34 transpar 
cncy plate and lay it up to the corner of the cardboard last 
laid down, pushing it up to the left You have now one end 
of transparency superposed on the opposite end of negative 
Shut down and ex])o®o to light, I find an average negative 
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takes with a Tliomas plate about one minute exposure to a 
large gas burner at IS inches This exposure completed open 
frame lake all out and reterse the right and left arrange 
ment of card, negative and plate, and expose again Develop, 
fix, and wash secundtm arttm 

The transparencj should be mounted with a piece of finelj 
ground glass and a mat of black paper between Viewed in 
the stereoscope it then looks as if the subject m all the real 
ism of rebel was seen through au opening in a wall Tho&e 
who try will be snrpri ed by the simplicity of the operations, 
and the certainty and beauty of tlie result 

lii'njamin WyUa 

INSTHTTCTIONS FOE CAEBON PEmTIEQ 
I SAVE been a^ked by many for further and more detailed 
instructions than I ga\e in my article on carbon printing last 
year, and am greatly pleased at the interest that is being taken 
In tins my pet proce s for positiie® I give here my oivn 
working lornmlTJ and my metliod Many advocate transfer 
ring from collodtouized gla«s or zioc plates, but as X obtain as 
good results by using paper, either single or double transfer, as 
may be required, I Hiall not speak of collodion transfer 
Tiie outfit required for carbon work comprises a band of ear 
bon paper ot the color yon prefer, a little of single and double 
transfer paper, a deep tray of porcelain or agate, a glossy rub- 
ber plate, a squeegee and a set of finger tips 
The furniiifa I iiee for sensitizer is 

B chromate of polish C P IK ounces 

Ammonia 1 drachm 

Alcohol 4 ounces 

Water 50 ounces 

Tlie bichromate is all that is really neces'^ary to sensitize, but 
I add the ammonia for the sake of making the paper pliable 
} nd smooth, and the alcohol to facilitate drying Tins setisi 
fjzer will keep Sor moDtlis but ^onJd be strengthened wjt)j 
bichromate occasionallv 

The single transfer paper is made by dipping smooth and 
well sized paper in the followii g, and drawing it over a gla s 
rod to remove all surplus solution , then hang up to dry 

Nelsons No I gclaiine 4 ounces 

Waicrtwarm) 25 ounces 

Dissolve thoroughly and then add 60 to 70 grains chrome 
ultim dissolved iii 5 ounces ot water This will solidify the 
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jrclatme, winch must bo restored to fluidity -with as much 
No 8 acetic acid as may be iieeessarj 

Double transfer paper is made bj dipping smooth but extri 
heavy paper, the same wa} as single, in 

Yellow bees vax (pure) I dram 

Resin (powdered) BKdrachms 

Reel Red spirits lurpeniine lu ounces 

Heat in a water bath t«H completely dissolved Always 
have a bucket of water ready when making this, oi hotter yet, 
(lonH make it It can be bought all prepai ed 

To sensittze — Into a deep agate or porcelain traj, pour 
enough sensitizer to nearly fill it Slide a piece of carbon 
paper, color side down, into tins fluid, rcmoi in^ all air bubbles 
from front and back with a camel’s hair duster wet with the 
sensitizer The paper will curl at first, but will sion flatten 
out The sensitizer sltonld be at a temperature of 50 deg , 
and the sensitizing of each sheet should occupy thice minutes t 
Warm sensitizer, in my experience, means absolute failure 
After three minutes’ soaking, remove tlie sheet, color sido 
down, to a polished plate of hard niblici, wot with sensitizer, 
and squeegee it (from the center outwards), to insure a smooth 
face, remove from the ulato and hang m a dark and rather 
warm room to drj, whieii will take from four to six luuirs 
If tho sensitizing is done at night, the paper will bo ready to 
use next morning It keeps about tlirco days, but is best 
fresh If 50 grams of salicylic acid are adieu to the sensi 
tizer, and tho sensitized paper kept in n tight box, it will keep 
longer, sometimes two weeks Under no circtimstances inii&t 
tho drying be hastened Paper di led qnicUy is liard, slow 
in printing, and yields a poor print 

To print — The negatives must bo given a border of black 
paper— lantern slide binders are excellent This is called a 
safe edge and facilitates tnnsfcrnng Place a sheet of sensi 
tizcd carbon paper, coloi side down, in the frame against the 
face of tlio edged negative, and set it out to print As no 
image is visible on tins pajMjr, pnnting can only bo ludwtd by 
comparison The Bimplest way is to putanc^ati/e of equal 
dcnait^ in tho same light and make a print on old ready seuav 
tizcd sihcr paper at the sxmo time I hnd this answers per 
fcctl}, for when tlio siher print is made, the carbon is also 
timed properly As nothing is lo^t m dcxolopmeiit it must 
not bo o\er printed, when the silver print is at anst there 
qiiircd depth, the cirbon is printed torrectlj If the time 
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required to print in tlie bright snn is noted on the safe edge, 
no difEcnlty will be experienced in future Those who wish 
to employ a photometer m place of the silrer paper will find 
directions accompany in» it for nse with carbon tissue 
Detelopmeni — If single transfer is iwed, cut a piecd of' 
single transfer paper a trifle larger than the print, and allow 
it and tlie print to soak to limpness m water Laj the tnns 
fer paper ou a glass plate and dip it under the carbon print in 
the water, center the print on the paper and squeegee "both 
into intimate contact, tlien bft the two (which adhere tightly) 
from the glass and place under pressni e hetn een blotters for ten 
or fifteen rainntes Place them in an. agate pau^ carbon paper 
up, and pom warm water on As soon as the pigment begins 
to ooze out from the edges the backing can be pulled oS, 
leaving all the pigment on the paper All that remains to be 
done la to rocK tlie traa gently, changing the water if neces- 
sary, until all the soluble pigment is washed and the 
'picture stands out clear inth perfect whites Then nnse in 
water containing a little chrome alum and hang up to drj 
If a positive on opal cla^ is wanted, the carbon print is 
»quecgeed on the mat surtacc side and developed as for single 
transfer If single transfer or glaiss is used the picture will 
be reversed, but in the majority of pictures this makes no 
■difference 4f, howeier, the picture is not wanted reiersed, 
it IS squeegeed onto double transfer paper and developed 
"When di^ it i» wet and squeegeed onto a piece of single trans- 
fer paper and hung up to drj- "Wlien tin it can be peeled 
off the double transfer paper, but mil adhere to the single 
transfer paper 

I would strouglj adviae the use of rubber huger tip» when 
sensitizing as bicfironnle of iwta«h is not a good thing to get 
on a cut finger or even for tht? pores of the skin to absorb 
If bhaters occur, lowei the temperature of the water used in 
developing 

wavft ViVe ?i,'jv vvle:?^ 

Don’t over print 

Ily following the directions one who never made a carbon 
before vnll have success and ns tho proce&> beeonie& better 
mastered the uorkei m carbon \nll have ample reward 

Better and moie detailed instruction is contained in Boelte » 
little book, winch can be had together with all necessarj 
mntenala What I linve given however i^s all that I's really 
nece sarj 


L heard 11 Yeiaon h 
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PHOTOGEAPHS OF FIREWORKS 
The AaiEPiCAif AiwrAi or Fiio-tvaRAFai, for 1S91, bas 
an article, by E Obernetter, on photOj;rapliing flames, electric 
phenomena, etc, by means of erytbrosme and silver bath 
plates The formula in it baa generally giv en very favorable 
results, but when in Chautauqua dunug the last summer I 
conceived the idea of trying the same experiments with Oarbutt 
orthochromatic plate®, highly spoken of by the students of 
the School of Pnotography of the same place "When exam 
iniog some of tiie negettves of foil igo and flon era taken on 



these plates, I was satisfied thatapUto pobscssing sneb extreme 
color-SLi)Siti\cness us the CarbuK would have tlie properties 
requned m the photographing of flames or the electric spark 
The hreworks Iield m celebration of the Asse nbly opening 
gave mo an opportumty to try, and I am glad to show the 
readers of the Annual the result 
Tlio exposure was made with a "W iterbury Eetectlv o Cam 
era, stop /ir, and mediuin speed ot the sliutter, tlie plate de\el 
oped with cikonogen m tlje laboratory of the School of 
IMiotograpln q Pe,7 ms 
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FOUE-INCH HEADS WITH A FIVE-CENT LENS 

I MAT say at once that I do not recommend cheap lenses ; 
some of them are good, as good as any of the most expensive, 
but a cheap lens is a pig in a bag unless the buyer has both 
the opportunity and ability to test it thoroughly. 

There are, however, times and circumstances when a photo- 
graph is required, for the making of which the photographer 
has not the suitable appliances, and my object in this article is 
to tell briefly how some of them may be overcome. 

In a moment of weakness I had promised to make for a 
friend a series of studies of expression; four-inch heads on 
7x5 plates, and, being far away from headquarters, I liad 
nothing available but a 7^x5 camera and a pair of stereo 
lenses. I had, however, some empty cigar boxes, back boards 
of picture frames, a nest of spectacle lenses ranging in foens 
from three to twenty inches; and a lot of paper tubes varying 
,in diameter from that of an ordinary pencil to nearly a stove- 
pipe. 1 think I called attention to the advantage of keeping 
on hand a number of such tubes in a previous Annual, but, 
for the benefit of those who may have forgotten it or who 
ma^ not have seen it, I may repeat the recommendation. 
It IB simply to cut old newspapete into Btnps as broad as the 
desired leugUt of tube, paste tlicm, and roll them one by one 
on any round article of the desired diameter. The number 
of strips on each is, of course, regulated by the strength 
required, half a dozen being enough for the smaller and two 
or three times as many for the larger. 

Tlie sliding front of the camera, which is 7 inches square, 
was removed and a substitute made of frame backing. To 
this was fastened a 0-inch cone’of the same material, and into 
it was placed a telescopic arrangement of three pieces of the 
paper tubing, the smallest being jost large enoiigli to take one 
of the spectacle lenses, which are about three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, finely polished bnt rough in the edges ns 
jtnd jyv^ -nnljV i.wr> mr.thrjinjamis 
each. I had thus an available caiiiora, with a stretch of about 
thirty inches that cost nothing bnt the labor of a leisure half 
hour. 

A ring cut from a tube a size smaller was poshed about 
tliree inches into the inner tnbe, and on it was dropped a 1C 
inch spectacle lens, which was kept in position by 2i inches of 
the tube frocn which the ring was cut. On this was hid a 
card-board stop with an opening of an inch, kept in position 
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b\ ncothcr ring Tlio cone md tubes w ere bhckciicil inside 
with lamp-black and “size,’ and muffled on the outside bj a 
large focusing-clotli 

The chemical and visual foci were, of course, not co incident 
but to one who photographed before the day of corrected lenses 
that was no serious obstacle, and was easily overcome b; few 
experiments in trial and error which showed that after getting 
a good vi«nal focus the camera had to bo turned in a little less 
than a thirtieth of the working focal length of the lens, that 
IS of the distance between the lens and the focusing screen, 
when the visual focus wis at its best 

With this simple arrangement I sncceeded in making the 
studies to the entire satislacHon of my fnend,and demonstnted 
to m\ own tint there is no real difhcuUy in m iking rciill) good 
four inch heads with a fivc-cent lens 

Tohn \icol, Ph D 


SUMMER TROUBLES 

Dcpiiro the Winter and Spnog which have passed, the plate 
makers have been seeking to give us plates that would fix 
quickly, develop Quickly, and be free from granulation in the 
gelatine film The fact is only too evident that they liave 
been cxpei imeatJng As the heated term came on, these plates 
slid o2 the glass, fnikd, blistered, became verj soft, softer 
than the melting summer girl — she was easily subdued with 
solutions containing ice, but not so were these plates 

The cause was twofold Developer too warm, plate too 
long in del elopercontainiDgexccssot, or strong all ahes Acid 
fixing baths only partially remedied the e\il, especially if 
p^yro, hydrochinon or cikonogcn were the developers u^ed 
The pUte makers cither need very soft gelatine or ler} little 
chrome alum in the emulsion But why complain more I In 
practice this was the method used to prevent these troubles 
First, the plates were edged with wax, then one or two grains 
of tannic acid weie added to each batch of mixed devwoper, 
fixing the plates in the following baths 


Water 

Sulphite soda (cryst) 
Tartaric ac d 
Chloride ammon um 
Hypo 

Dissolve in the ordci given 


1 gallon 
C ounces 
3 ounces 
3 drachms 
3 pounds 
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Again, anotlier warm weather trouble is thm negatives, 
lacking brilliancy, snap, and cleanliness Bromide in develop 
ment IS not trusted in by the majority — nevertheless it is the 
throttle of development It contiola everything, especiallj 
on qnick ])late8 A few drops of a weak sointmn put into 
the developer fiattena the image and ruins it for an\ subse 
quent e^eposures to be developed In developing rapid plates 
which have the mavimnm of exposure the pi ites should be 
placed, premous to applying deteloper, m a bromide solution 
one to ten (1 ounce of bromide pota-ssinm and 10 ounces of 
water) tor about thii ty seconds, and without washing, apply 
the normal developing solution Whatever reducing agent 
may be used, perfect control over the development will be 
secured, even when the exposare has been twenty times the 
normal limit, bj following the above directions, increasing 
the strength of the bromide solution and soaking the plate 
longer in extreme cases 

. But enough, if these methods be followed the readers of this 
Annual will have no trouble with gelatine plates as at present 
made, and the writer will more than be pleased if he has 
inspired new confidence and hope m the summer photog 
raphist 

A Peelles Smith 


PORTRAITS BY FLASH LIGHT 
Wht are not better portraits made Iw flashlight? INine 
tenths of the photographs made by flash have either the 
appearance of “call’d pu«snn«,” or in them the victims look 
as if they were seeing a ghost 

Any one with a good camera, back focus preferred, and a 
little common sense, can take a flash light portrait tint cannot 
be told from the best bj daylight 

If yon have a regular tnpod, make a triangle from -J-inch 
wood, about 2 feet on all sides, with casters at the corners to 
facilitate the moving of the camera with ease Brace your 
triangle at the corner-, so that it will not sag Pat camera 
and tripod on this triangle, patting the points of the tripod 
in holes at tlie corners of the triangle previously made 
Now lower the tripod legs so that the lens is on a line with 
the top of the sitter’s nead After having done this, lower 
the front leg so that the chm of your subject is a little below 
the center of the ground glass 
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1 l)a\e a fccovill tripod, called the Extension, and hndit more 
desirable than any other, as it allows of quicker adjustment 

As for background, the best that can be secured is a light 
gri}, bnt any light color without lines or figures ^\ill 
answer An ordinary room with light walls will be as good 
ns any 

Pifloe your sitter about three feet or more from the back 
ground or wall, so that there will be little or no shadow, and 
the background out of focus, thereby giving a rounded pic 
ture and in relief 

Now, hy aid of a candle or lamp, focus sharp on the eye 
lashes When you have got the focus as sharp as possible, 
move the ground glass a little back, in a back focus, or the 
front forwaid m a front focus camera, so as not to get that 
sharpness which shows all the imperfections of the skin and 
13 so painful to the e^ea 

It IS a good way in focusing to keep the rays of the light 
and from entering the lens direct The best method that 
I know of 18 to take a book, open it to an angle of 45 deg , 
and, by placing the light inside, throw tlie rays of light on 
the sitter’s face 

As to plates, au) good fast plate will answer, but I give 
the Keystone OrtLo-chromatic the preference 

The ordinary plate answers very well, but the ortliochro 
inatic 13 best, as tlie flash hght is more or less of a yellow 
color, and tlierefore will give a ranch better picture 

Have as much hght lu the room as possible, so that the eyes 
mil be natural and not stanng Tho gas lights in the room 
will make no effect on tho plate as long as it Is not m front of 
the lens Use the largest stop in the leas and I would advise 
the use of the Scovill magnesium cartridges, so you will not 
be troubled with closed ejes, ns you would be with something 
wbicli produces a long flash 

Place the cartridge back of the camera from eight to four 
teen inches from the center of tlie plate on the side towards 
which the person is looking, having it about eight feet from 
the ground 

Inou for the flash Put the plate holder in position, cap 
iheJeJissind djsw fbi»iOjdfv Jiessre ihe&'tter's eyes tim 
ing tho same way the head points By standing m front of 
the lens you can see if the pose is satisfactory 

When ever\ thing is right uncap tho lens, light y our fuse 
und tho deed la done ’ 

Bo sure and give enough li^t. rather over-expose than under 
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As to development I would sa^, ‘ take you) time'*^ The 
following composition makes the best developer \ know of 

It IS ✓ 

No 1 

Water 6 ounces 

Sulphite soda crystals 1 ounce 

Hydrocbinon 40 grams 

Eikonogen ^ grams 

Dissolve m order named and wait until the one preceding 
le entirely dissolved before adding the next 


No 2 

Water 

Carbonate of potash 


6 ounces 
60 gra ns 


Take equal parte of each Do not carry development too 
far and get negative too dense 

Francxe F Braxlleirdt Jr 


GOOD LIQHTUTG WITHOUT A SKYLIGHT 

Duucio the summer months I haio done considerable dev el 
oping for amateurs, and have been consnlted by them regard 
ing the printing of negatives winch they bav e made themselves , 
and, while there is much that is pleasing m the negatives made 
by the more intelligeut of them, yet in all their portrait work, 
where faces or figures are the principal object of tlie picture, 
whether mdoore or out, I find a great lack m the lightmg 
They all^laim, of course, that it is their lack of facihtieb, but 
I am inchned to believe that vt is a lack of attention to that 
point 

I am of the opinion that if our clever amateurs who give 
such do c attention to good apparatus, hne focus, exact time, 
and correct development would tom their powers of observe 
tion to hne lighting, that their results would be bettered 
infimte’ly 

I believe that I am not exa<^g«ratmg when 1 saj that the 
eye can be trained to see tlie limiting of any object that is 
pliotognpbed as readilj as jt can see a sharp focus If, on 
looking at the subject, it is seen that a sliadow on a certain 
part IS so heavy that the detail in parts of it is loat, then we 
know that a correctly timed plate will gi\ e the result we see , 
if, on the contrary, we see a face without a shadow discernible, 
a soft light all round it, giving detail everywhere but vigor 
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iiowli?rc, we c-in p\it it down that nuther plate nor treatmcrt 
will give a pleasing effect And so the c)o can bo trained in 
seeing one extreme and the other, to avoid both, for the pro- 
duction of bnlliint results 

The ordinary broad open light out of doors is certainly too 
flat for porfraiture, and the commonly lighted room is apt to 
give dense shadows, novertlieless, brilliancy can be attained 
ont of doors and softness can l»c had indoon>, and that by the 
use of material always at hand 

There has been eiiongh written about hoic to get the latter 
result, 1 ^vlll dismiss that part of the subject by urging ever\ 
one to leani to see the light on the model and acce«Roric->, and 
the means and muslin will quickly be found Clinch \m 11 soften 
the light ad libitum 

Bat out of doors, muslin is not available, and here the pow ers 
of observation and selection will be brought into liveliut play, 
and the result will be worth the pains Tlie spot to bo selected 
18 an opening in the tree*, whea the broad diffusion of tlib 
outdoor light will be cut off by the green foliage, and enough 
direct light admitted to give brflliancy Tlic height of tlio sun 
and the condition of the clouds of course, are important factors 
ond must be reckoned on Ordinarily, to place the model so 
that the light comes straight down on it, will gn o deep eyes 
and black shadows under the nose and chin, and a generally 
unpleasing effect, while to place the subject too far under the 
overhanging branches will giro a dimness of result A very 
little real looting will show tho place where the best light i*, 
and then there is plav for judgment in selecting tho position 
of the camera, whether to place it m lino with the light giving 
a broad softness, or whether to go around and almost, but n<^ 
quite, look toward it getting a broad, soft shadow on tho pnn 
cipal Bide, and a bnlTiantly illuminated outline on the light 
side, then there are all the intennodiate stages between°to 
suit the vanons sort& of subjects 
All these require much searching, time and study you say ? 
Yes, but producing wonderfully natural, and therefore ^ 

ful, results, for what are all onr curtems, head serSns and 
reflectors in studios, but artificial, and sometimes inefficient 
means for producing the results which nature, out of doors 
for generaMon after generation, has engrafted into our minds 
as being beautiful 


^ H Hatriwx 
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THE PHOJECTION OF EIAPOSITIVES BY THE ABC LAMP 

Sr\ 1 RAL times of late tlic attention of tlie ivntcr has been 
called to tlie constantly increasing demand in camera and 
other clubs and eocietie-i for Rome means of using the lantern 
for projections without the expense and trouble of tlio oxr liy 
drogen lamp and ho is therefore led to gi\ c his own experience 
witli electricity 

Some time during the year 1&S5 the writer assisted m wiring 
tbo lecture room of a professor in n college near l»ew orb, 
who constantly required the use of a stercopticon in the 
illustration of lectures 

As will bo feeon by the accompanying diagram nil the 
arrangements w ere very simple^ and can easily bo duplicated by 
anv electrician 



In tbo cut as above, L represents a focusing arc lamp the 
*oarbons being fed up and down bv clock work, so as to keep 
the arc constantly in the c’cnlcr of condtn'ing lens. 

Our lamp was so finnll and had sneh light carbon« they 
being onh onc'-qnirter of an inch m diameter that it nn-v 
ncce^an for us iii some inen..nre to rcilueo tlio force of the 
current supplied us from the street mams at an intensity of 
1U’» \olL, to prevent our lamp from being fu'^xl 

Tins was acfomphshct! b' inierlingiii tries in our lead wire 
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from four to six hft> c-indle Edison incindeseent lamps, thus 
giving perfect control of current supplied arc lamp Should 
this number, six, bo found too groat, one or more could readily 
be unscrewed from its sochet, and a fusible ping of practically 
no resistance substituted 

This reduction of power would probably not be found neccb 
sary in usmg transformed currents, such as tho^e supplied by 
the 'W’estmghouse Company and others, for incandescent 
lighting 

All my work was done with the current from an Edison 
dynamo, but this arrangement of stereopticon, as illustrated, 
IS adaptable to any low tension system of electric lights 

By the plan above described, although its component parts 
were crude, and not originally designed to work together, I 
successtiilly illustrated a conrse of lectures lasting one entire 
season and, requiring the best results with satisfaction to both 
the lecturer ami his audience 

Should this short account of mj experience ni the successful 
application of electricity to the lantern be of anj uso to others, 
mv object in writing tins article will have been more than 
fnlfiUed 

J -I YanderpoeJ 

A PEOMISING PEINTINO PfiOCESS 

Dubiso the past year much has been said about the kalli 
type process, it being similar in point of working to the pla 
tmotype process but far Jess expensive TJie most Bucccssful 
workers of the kallitype process have coated the paper with 
the feme oxalate salt, printed for three or four minutes in 
the pnntmg frame under a bngbt sun and developed the 
image with a solution of nitrate of silver It is Burpnsmg 
how quickly this operates and la almost an exact counterpart 
of the way a platinum print develops on the liot oxalate bath 
The disacfy autage of the silver developing hath is tliat it stains 
the fingers, a disagreeable matter for amatenra, hence it is that 
improvements have been looked for The inventor of the 
process, Dr J J Nicol, of Birmingham, Eng claims to have 
made a decided improvement by coating tfje paper with a 
combined mixture of the iron and silver salts, makm^ it only 
neces ary to print the picture from five to ten rainute'i until 
all the details are yvell out and then to develop by immersing 
m a bath of borax, rochelle salts (sodium jiotassium tartrate) 
and bichromate of pot-vsh of varying proportions, accordin" to 
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the tone desired, which ordinarily takes from ten to fifteen 
minutes If removed too soon the jellow color not dis- 
appear in the fixing hath 

For black tones the following developer is recommended 

Rocbelle salts 1 ounce 

Borax 1 ounce 

^'ater lO ounces 

B chromate of potash solution (strength 20 grams 

to the ounce) 10 minims 


For purple tones 

Rochelle salts 1 ounce 

Borax 3 drams to ^ ounce 

Water lU ounces 

Bichromate o! potash solut on (20 grains to the 

ounce) 10 to 12 ounces 


I or sepia tones 


t Rochelle salts ounce 

Borax 1 dram 

Strong hydrochloric acid C mm ms 

Water 10 ounces 

Bichromate of potash solution (20 gra ns to the 

ounce) 10 minims 


The scpia tone is the most difficult to obtain and requires 
some practice 

From the developing solution the print is immersed for 
fifteen minutes m a fixing bath of 

Ammonia 8S0 deg ounce 

Water 3« ounces 


It is then washed lu several changes of water for t quarter 
of an hour, and can be dried at once between slicets of blot 
ting piper 

ft is advisable to use a fresh deielopcr for each batch of 
prints m order to ensure the elimination of the ^ellon color 
Ihe prints should be kept m motion, as is done in the toning 
^ind fixing of silver prints 

Some of tbo precautions to be observed are that one or two 
drops more of h;)droeblonc acid should be added, as ma^ he 
needed in the sepia developing bath Care mu»t be taken to 
remove iir bubbles on the surface of the print If more con 
tmst is dcdircd add a drop of the bichromate of potash solii 
tion Too mncli potash will destroy the half tones. 

It will be noticed that it is a verv inexpensive process, since 
sixty or more prints can be treated at one time in one develop 
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in*' and h\in£; batli It is alw qmlo simple, bocansc ordinar\ 
procurable salts are einpl^ed Last!} tlit prints are ab'o 
lutely permanent Most of the above facts 1 clean from tlit 
practical experience of a vvorlvcras related in Phot(njrapliu 
So far the exact pioportions of the sensitizing solution have 
not been made knoun Dr ISicol hopes* to accomplish the 
feat of simply fixing the print in tlic ammonia solution, there 
by dispensing w ith the developer 

The process is full of promUe ind is sure to bo nearly asi 
cheap as that for making blue prints 

h r Beau, 


PTROGALLIC ACID AND ITS COMPETITORS 

TnERE la displayed more or lees conspitnotisly in the writ 
mgs and the published prints of photographers a tendency to 
retain entirely the use of pyrogallol as a developer, and to 
claim for it advant iges, oi uihcr merits, which its successor*, 
liydrocbinoti and eikoQogcn, are said not to pos«css. I deplore 
this state of rauid, which seems to me retrogre siv c and unyus 
tified, and beg to submit a few conclusions m reference to this 
question, which are the result of practical experience and 
considerable stndy 

There are two points of view to bo considered m discussing 
any developer — the utiUtanan and the artistic Thentibtanvn 
point of view embraces a consideration of tlio convenience and 
the economy ot a developer and tl e easy inamj uhtion of tlic 
negative, the artistic has regard solely to pictornl res ilts, md 
these include detul, color, and siirlacc, or brilliancy I claim 
that properly u ed the new hydrocarbon developers in all 
these lespects suipass pyrogallul, and that in the case of ciko- 
nogen to winch 1 am cspeciilly adihcted, a now importance 
IS to be attached, in its leinarkable availability for lantern 
slides 

A writer, in a recent v<«uc of The Photographic Time^,* 
bus seen lit to allude withadiglit Gut^estion ot contempt to 
“wet I late effect ” If the new devclopcrb have the property 
of producing ‘ wet plate effects,” then tl ey arc lecoiimicudLd 
byeveiy coiisideiatiou wliicli veteran pbotognpliera re pict 
For wUvt resnltB \n tone, in lucidity, in perfection and bar 
inonj of detul have cqnaled the old wet plate results? The 
desire ot photography his been simply to secure those result®, 

• TAi Phftogra^h e T mtt Ju fSlst 1831 
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aud tlie dr} pi itc prc ee^s rem*iuieil in itilcrior sjstem so Ion" 
A3 It failed to nppioxiin ite lltoac, and totild be recommeiidcd 
as a substitute on no other gioniid than its coi vemeiice and 
rapiditj If the new de\elo|>eis ssi«t us to pioduce ne^atncs 
in any way compilable i\ith ‘net pi ite,'’ then it h is touched 
tlie extreme acme ot pu viblc pro^trCfSton and improvement 
But to reenr to the asi'cus of tins subject mdieatcd «bo\c 
The Utilitanan Adiantayes of Jlijdrochmin and TiKono- 
gen — ^The^ arc both cleaner^ the} do not ‘loil the fingers, the} 
do not discolor the dark room with disgusting stains* and 
blotches, they are clean and attractive llie negative under 
their treatment is clear and brilliant not disfigured uith a 
yellow haze, which destro}8 proper values, dirties the whiter 
and adds nothing but a deceptw e inten&jty They arc cheaper 
they do more work, the} develop longer, rcs>ist detenontion 
better, and properl} handled can be depended upon for um 
form power more confidenti} I liavo developed with one 
diargo of cikonogen fifty lantern slide plates and discovered 
only a shght falling off in rapidit} at the end of the series* 
Tlioir utility appears al«o in this way plates over exposed can 
bo saved by them and under exposed ]^te3 urged forward to 
the last po&sible degree They afford by a vanct} or grade of 
mixtures everj po'Siblc chance of producing tho result} on 
aim for Tho} introduce more variation of handling and per 
mit to the operator a large and delightful opportanit> for the 
everci e of judment skill and discretion The nogatiro made 
with cikonogen and hvdrochinon prints easily and certainly, 
the prints tone quickl} and surely and there is a gam of time 
patience, and a saiing of reagents in their u«e llic range of 
development is greater than with pyrogallol Fikonogcn i« 
the quickest retfucer, liydrochmon next, and, lastly, p}ro- 
gallof, whereas their snsccntibilit} to decompo'^ition is cxaetl} 
in inverse ratio to their reancing intensity 

Their Artistic Adianla/es — Itneeins coramonlv supposed 
by the champions of *‘p}To” that the new reducers fail to 
"Ivo detail Jfothmg coaid be more fallacious Tlie} give 
detul if jou wish it, and if tho plate } on u'c is sufficiently 
tillered to permit it trace of the finest element of a 

picture will disappear if they arc mtelligcntl} n«e<l hut thci 
imi't be used mtU discretion, and the development m wtal 
colutions mu'st he pushed to its. legitimate limits In color 
uothmg could he more exquisite than a plate well developed 
with h}(lroclimon or cikonogen, the spaces are clear, the half 
tint laid down tlie shadow*, thmnc 1 to the naked gla'C'i itself 
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and a diffused softness pcrvadea tlio plate, bnngmg it— and 
tins IS its higliest praise — to ft reasonable approximation of 
the wet plate with its unapproachable tono and distinctnesa 
Then surface or brilliancy is secured b> these developers 
The clearness of the film renders this inevitable, no turbidity 
no unequal darkening, no suffnsed yellownejsS is seen in them 
All IB sparkling, and jet soft,tho e&ect is fascinating and it i<» 
artistic 

Lastly, the admirable qualities ot eikonogen as the developer 
of dry plate lantern slides are remarkable A clean, sharp- 
line positive of maps and engravings can he made which !“« 
surprising and which scarcely Icav^ anything to be desired 
To be sure these results are not obtained by a mle of thumb 
but they can be obtained, and nothing bnt eikonogen will pro 
duee them Before the photographic community rush back 
to the antique slowness and laenicieoey of pyrogaJIic acid Jet 
them test in a complete and dispassionate manner the superior, 
and, perJiaps mote or less Juddeo, capabilities of eikonogen 
and bydrocmnon 

Lvcien C Taudy 

THE PHEPAEATTOIT OF ' COPY FOE PHOTO ENGHAYma 

Tue widespread introduction of the photo-engraving pro- 
cess known as the half-tone method i» evident in all the Lest 
modem publications, and tho adiautages possessed by it are 
undoubted At the same time the results are so unequal that 
it IS evident there mast bo some good reason for the differ 
encLS winch are to be seen in the products of the same estab- 
lishment, or of those of equal reputation Tiie process was 
onginally intended to famish a means of making plioto 
engraved plates direct from the ordiuary photograph or silver 
pnnt, J)Ut it lias to-day acquired a far wider scope Without 
going into details, the method consists m workmg through a 
finely rolcd screen or grating, by which the various gradations 
of the original pliotograpli arc replaced by a network of lines 
practically converting tlio wholo into a of dots wnich 
can be etched upon metal and used in an ordinary printing 
press m connection with type matter By inspecting such^ 
picture with a strong magnmer the structure will be plainly 
seen 

Such a method involves an unavoidable degradation of the 
fine detail of the photogiupli, and tends at the same time to 
reduce contrast and flatten the general effect Tbo dark 
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shadows become eray and tlio brilUant iiigh lights are dulled, 
and the whole effect is often most discouraging. It was soon 
found that good results were only obtainable from verj bril- 
liant prints having almost harsh contrasts, and many soft 
beautiful photographs lost their best points by this method of 
reproduction. 

riie application of the process has been e.xtended most 
effectively to the reproduction of plates from wash drawings, 
and in many recent works, mainly of French production, the 
illustrations arc in half tone work from brush drawings in black 
and white, and the bold impressionist work lends itself admira- 
bly to this method. By combining this idea witli that of pho- 
tography, most effective results may bo obtained, and the 
writer has recently obtained in this way a series of plates for 
the illustration of an important line of machines which are, in 
the opinion of competent critics, superior to anything which 
could bo madoby any process of band engraving. 

, The inacliiDcs in question were a series of cranes and hoist- 
ing machines, photographed' under nnincrons disadvantages, 
and occasionally with objectionable snrronndings. The plates 
were about double the scale of the proposed illustrations, and 
the “copy*’ for the photo-engraver was piepared as follows: 

A brilliant silver print was made, merely to serve as a guide 
in the subsequent work. Then ft print on plain salted paper 
was also made, care being taken to secure a rather iveak 
picture, in order that any undesirable point might bo left 
inconspicuous. Tin's print was toned and fixed as usual, 
and mounted, and was then tboioiiglily worked up by band, 
using Cliinese white to heighten the Iiigh lights, and lamp- 
black to deepen the shadows. The points about the machine 
which it was desired to emphasize were made as brilliant as 
possible, while the background was softened and reduced. 01 
course this work required a skillful draughtsman, but as the 
drawing was all there, it only involved a careful liand and the 
exercise of judgment in tlie placing of lights and shades, and 
tlie art is soon acquired. 

The resulting picture, while strictly accurate in all its 
details, was so highly exaggerated in contrast as to be almost 
harsh, but this is just the necessary’ degree to stand the reduc- 
tion in. effect which is produced by the process. 

The worked-over, photograph was then sent to the photo- 
engraver, and its appearance wj^ hailed by him ^vitb delight. 
The resulting plate was most brilliantly effective, and was ren- 
dered still more so by a veiy.litfle hand tooling on a few of 
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the liigU lights ]U6t cutting ont a point or tMO, nud lumiing 
the graver along the brilliant lines ot the poll bed tvorh 
The succc'ss winch attended tlio i»lan caused a number of 
inch plates to bo made, and it has since been extended to 
other subjects ivitli equal satisfaction Jly nnhmg the ong 
mals larger than the finished plates the sharpness duo to the 
reduction is obtained and the work, of the draughtsman is 
made much easier, os he lias broader Buifaces to deal with 
The que«tion of cost depends upon the character of the 
work, but 13 in all cases mucli le«3 than that of wood engrav 
mg and the results are vastly more artistic and effective 
llenn/ Uarnson 6uph 


THE PROGEESS OF PHOTO MICROGRAPHY 
PEBnAPS no application of the photographic art has made 
groxter or more general advances since llic uitroduction of 
gelatine drv plates than that of photo mierogniphv Prior to 
tins era, the workers m that direction on uotli sides of the 
Atlantic might almost liavc been counted on the fingers of 
ones hand Dr Maddox, m England, was the bcstkuown 
European engaged in this branch of photography, and did 
most to advance it in imj»ortancc and perfection liut to 
onr own country* in the per^n of tl e late Col Dr J J Wood 
ward, USA, must be awarded the high honor of doing the 
very best work of his day , work which has rarely been 
excelled, if, indeed, equalled since Dr \\ oodward himself 
was not a photographer , he employed a professional worl er 
for all the mechanical and tecbaical details but his unequalled 
skill as a microscopist, aided by the most perfect mstru 
ments and apparatus winch a generous government placed 
at his disposal, enabled him to achieve results far m advance 
of any predecessor or contemporary However, the exiep- 
tional advantages onji^ed by Dr Woodwa d were beyond the 
reach of mo^t men The apparatus was bulky and costh, and 
the results arrived at by tedious aud lengthy approaches 
uncertain, so that photography as a recorder of microscopical 
research in regular daily work was scarcely dreamed of bun 
Ight or at the least that of the oxy hydrogen jet was neces 
sary with the v\ et plates then in use, and how fen students or 
workeis could avail themselves of either 

But the gelatine dry plate revolutionized this branch of 
photography as it has so many others, and now an efhciont 
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outtit foi practical woik is within the reach of every etndent 
at a ver^ moderate cost Indeed, one little photo micro cam 
era, occupies a\ith its stand no more spaco than a moderate 
sized microscope, so that it can always haae a place upon 
the work table ready for immediate use It can be applied 
to any form of microscope, is capable of doing the verj 
highest grade of work, and costs but $10, whi£t the drj 
plates used hj it arc furiiished for 25 cents per dozen Sorely, 
there is no further need for the student or man of science 
to spend hours in making elaborate drawings of objects, 
which can be more correctly illustrated in a few moments 
by the aid of this little camera No otlier light than that 
used to illuminate the microscopic object is neceseary to 

S hotograph it, so sensitive nro the dry plates now furnished 
lost certainly this is progre^, and a marvellous one since the 
oUi wet collodion days 

i\o leas advance ha» been made m the microscope, especiallv 
IB ita objectives, since those “ good old days ” Now, wo have 
homogenous immersion lenses of high numerical aperture 
cnabliog the observer to do better work, and to define more 
difficult tests Mith, say a jMli, than could formerly Lave been 
done with a jVb, with a vast increase in case of manipulation 
and volume ot hglit transmitted by the modern lens Again, 
the common form of Huyeheman eye piece, or ocular, is not 
well suited to projection, nntTDr W ood wai d rarely or noi er nsed 
It in his practice, but obtained mcreaso of magnihcation with 
a giien objective by removing his focusing screen and sen'll 
ti\ 0 plate to a greatci distance therefrom In fact, ho made a 
camera of his darl room, with himself inside the body, as it 
were But now, v, ith the projection ocnlart> of Zei-s or Leitz 
we have no need to use so bulky a camera The wntei 
recently spent a day with Dr Gray in the photographic depart 
ment of the Array Medical Museum at Washington, and 
assisted in photographing a fmstule of Sunrella gemma, under 
an amphtieation of more than S,000 diameters, which resolved 
the striae most beautifnlly into beads The objective used was 
a Leitz ^ homogenous immersion uathoiit cover correction, 
•mpplemented by a Zeiss proiection ocular The camera was an 
ordinary portrait bo% on iron sfand , the plate a Carbntt ortho 
chromatic, 11 x 14 Tliefllamination was by sunlight, directed 
by the same heliostat that Dr Woodward u'^ed, exposure, two 
seconds, result, a marvellously beautiful and perfect negative, 
sharp from end to end The projection eye piece is additionally 
valuable in its ability to improve the performance of a defect 
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ive leus This was demonatnted during the above named day 
several limes The most notable one was with an opochrom 
atie obiective of 8 millimeters, by Zeiss This lens, when used 
without an eye piece, gave very perfect definition upon the 
focusing card, in the centre , but there was a manifest falling 
off towanl the circumference of the held, increasing greatly 
as the magtnhcation was enlarged by removing the focusing 
card farthei from the microscope On inserting the proiection 
ocular the field was at once flattened, so that the definition was 
quite as sharp at the circumference as in the centre, with very 
little lo's of light The demonstration was a most satisfactory 
proof of the efficacy of the projection ocular and an evidence 
of progress in the held of pnoto micrography 

Object teachmgjby means of the projecting Optical Lantein, 
has progressed wonderfully since the introduction of gelatine 
dry plates, and especially in the illosiiations of microscopical 
subjects m eveiy department of natural science Animal and 
1 egetable tissues, rock sections, chemicals, in short all sub 
stances and structures demanding the aid of the micro«co|ie 
for their study and delineation arc now photographed by its 
aid and CAbibited upon the screen in a still more magnified 
condition for the instruction and edification of whole classes of 
Btadenls It is fa«t growing to be a poor kind of school which 
does not meliido the use of the microscope and Optical Lantern 
in Its curnculuin ; and the preparation of its own lantern slides 
by tho aid of tho photo-micrographic camera muet soon fol 
low in cxery institution of learning, as it has already done in 
60 many throughout our country This branch of the art pho 
tograplnc is dt^ently pursued in most of the government 
departments at Washington and m many of the agneultiiral 
experiment and geological stations, etc , throngiiout this 
great country, and the published results cannot fail to be 
productive of great good; aiding m disseminating useful 
information among all classes, the many forms of “proee'o” 
engraving enablin.' observers to lay the result of their labors 
before an ever mcreasing audience of intelligent readei-s. and 
thinkers 

On the whole, we may well say, there has been decided pro 
gress in this direction during the past decade "What then 
may we not look for in the next, now tha<- such an anny of 
workers is enusted in tlie good and useful cause ? 

TT H Walmsley 
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THE COST OF PH0T0GEAPH6 

SoitE years ago I heard a witness m iv court of law state 
wliat he considered to bo the costof a dozen pictures I have 
foigotten the exact figures, but it was some frat-tionnl part of 
a dollar, barely sufficient to pay for tho maternl whicli entered 
into them, and I Imvo often found tliat such an estimate is not 
nncoininon when photographei-s turn their inquiries to the 
cost of their productions In these da^s ot omatcura the 
major part of the public are ready to inform yon just wliat it 
costs to make a dozen cabinets — tins enin being the price of one 
gelatine plate, the silvered paper, and the mounts — and if any 
further charge is made it is sheer profit It would seem that 
the expense of the plates that arc rejected, and tlio prints that 
turn out badlj must hob even be inclu led The practice of 
photograph) seems to he qmto different in this respect from anj 
other pursuit that la followed by tho sous of men Ttmo and 
skill aio to bo well paid foi if a pcivon docsaojitlnng htitinako 
pholognphs I 8uppo«c n iiianufutnrcr would liirdly allow 
that the cotton or \Nollcn cloth, which was tho product of his 
mill, cost Inm just as much perjard as it took of cotton or 
wool to make It He would tell yon tliat the interest and 
taxes on thcxahieof his plant, thowtaraud teirof macliincry, 
the mstiniicc, tlic ealuiy of eiipcriiitcndciit and agents, and 
the wages ot tho work people all entered into tho co«t of a 
yaid ol woolen or cotton cloth A physician wo ild bo apt to 
non conciu if y ou assumed las fee should bo the cost ot the 
stationery on which lie wrote las prescription , and tho attor 
ncy' would want something more fur writing your will tlian tho 
price of the fool tap lie had covered It may bo doubtful if 
eien a nhotograplnc amatenr would enter a carpenters shop 
and order a model of a machine, and cxj>ect to p'y^ only for the 
cost of tho luinhor out of which jt wis made it ho did, the 
error of his concln&ions would soon ho made plain to lain 

In the production of photograplis, setting aside tho tra uing 
study , ana experience which ono imist ha\ e had, and consider 
ing the work produced from a purely mecliaiacalst md point, the 
elements of expense that enter into it nro manifold, and the 
CO t of materials will he found to lie one of the least The 
value of a hod of bricks is greater at the top of the ladder 
than it woa on tho ground the addition of the j)a\ for the 
fractional part of aday which thclnshmaneonsanicd mcarry 
ing it up , and the expense of a sitting is not only tlic cost of 
the plates iiscd m making it, but a jiart of thejiavof your 
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operator for that day (or jf joii me joui o\mi opcra'cr it 
amounts to tlio same tlimg) and a part of tlie r^nt of ^oiir 
studio, -with somctlimg to be added lor msui-ance, advertising 
fuel and gas Then the re-6ilting» if one is made, increases the 
e\pcn50 still further The maling and showing of proofs i-- 
not an niconsiderablc item Tho time in retouching most hom 
be added , and the cost of filling this order goes on ivuh tho 
silveung of piper, printing toning and ira«hmg, mounting 
spotting burnishing, and delivering the work The expense 
of stock, including rejected plates and prints that arc spoiled 
at one stage or another of the work is not to overlooked, 
but time and rannir^ expenses are what is to be taken into 
account, after all Sad weather also increases the co'^t of our 
productions, for while the expenses go steadily on there is 
about one third of tho days in each month when you wiU have 
no sittings, and cannot print ^^nd, yet, photogiaplicra go on 
cheapening their rates and vicing with eacli other in doing the 
work of amateurs at a price tint little more than pays for tho 
cost of material I do not believe that tliere is any vocation 
pursued in this country where time and skill aro co littlo con 
Bulered or meet with so poor a return 

(7u8jijn X XIvtd 


THE POSITIVE CAMERA OF A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

Ann boking over tlio taialugiice of our leading dealers 
and reuliiig dcstrmtioiis of tho nmny rntthoila lur producing 
po'iUve ])hotogripliic pictures on gl Its — b ih for thu lantern 
and H indow — ic lias appeared piolwblc tint the desci ipiioii of 
an ip}*intn<i, by no means new, but not hentoforo seen ju 
print, might bo iiitei eating H those who woik m this most fas 
cm lUng lieU of our profession The mam body ol tlio iii-ti u 
nient, rr camera proper, aras constructed in 1S(2, and hret 
u«cd for prepai ing ill letmtionsof army oporntioiis in the South 
ern Stalls; dnni g tho next succeeding years a few mo lihca 
tu ns and additions wlueli practice 6ug_ested, were made, lint 
the 0 wcic so flight that the instrument has praeticalli 
rein imcd m its origmnf form, and la so efficient tint tho 
I Iter Ins n i desire to replace it with any other which he hao 
fceu in praetu-otr heard defcnbcd 
The siimd and pait of the accessory apparatus lias been 
added in ro roecntly, as tho requirements of a nc\\ location 
and technical work have demanded 
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III Pig 1 tlio iiistruuiei t la sctn icady loi u«o jn producing 
lantern slideB from 6^x8^ ue^dtives, greater oi le's reduc 
tiou from lai^er oi smaller negatives lu iy be mide by the nee 
of varions piec^ of the device seen m Fig 2, as stoied in 
body of tho stand The delation of front an 1 back ends of 
the camera IS cScLted by tho removable handle seen project 
jng from the front end of the stand AVlien these supports 
aic dropped to their lowtst position a 11 it top can bo placed 
npon the Bland, and 1 1 becomes quite eflieient for can j mg anj 
largo (iainen ivJjich c»m 1 c meed oi dropped to any de«ired 
angle "Within 45 deg oi the horizontal 



The movements of Ibo Jens and plate-holder carnages are 
effected by rack and piiinm, and their jiosition is shown bj 
verniers and EciUs on baik end of ba'-e of plate holdei car 
riago and top of lens cnjiajjC, the latter being examined by 
removal of tlie lung uairow cover held in place by a button at 
each end, as shown Tho circnlu liead piece, as shown in 
Fig 1, Is so conctrncted as to admit horizontal, vertical, and 
circnhir motion, eacii mution provided with n scale which 
enables ono to record jio^ituns for duplicate work Fig 2 
shows tho camera witli anon rotating head used in making 
positives of about equal size to negative The negative carrr 
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in" board, or fr xme, la square and rcrersible, and is faced vritli 
a Gird board diaplm^m ot clio^en bizo ntid form to slioir tlie 
part of negate e wanted on tho gloss positiie Tho negative 
15, held in position on tbo diapbngmed board, or frame, by a 
spring bra,3 finger from eaelb eonier — sat.li a reversible dia 

g 'lragmed board is shown on tbc 1 »« or shelf of tlio stand in 
ig 2 Tlie diaphragms for cutting off any pirt of Jai^r 
pictures are placed in /ront of tho iitgativ es ana lield in pi cc 
b\ ciude», 08 seen or lUo lotatuig head on lower shtlf of stand 
Fig 2 

The parts for extending the inside or sliding lens and plate 
holder carnages arc all picked by cticiiclmg strips of black 
fur, which stops nil light and peimits cas^ movement The 
top of the outside ease is mide to slide forward or hack to 
suit position of plate bolder carnage 

The stand being mounted on Martin s patent casters, is 
easily moved about the r»om for placing botoro a window, or 
»n an ont of tlie wa} corner TJie top if iho stand is fitted 
with a tray to hold pUtes or tools being n ed 

0 Mason 


THE BAUD CAMEEA AND HOW TO TJBE IT 
Like our country cotisios the hand c iincm lias * como to 
stay ” Every one who ha« watched the progress of so called 
amateur photography tor the pist ten )eirs, his noticed tlie 
tendency toward the nso of cainens which are at onco 
and easily managed 

To bo light tlie camera must be small, and to bo easily 
managed, it must have few adjustments The result of the 
attempts to meet these require ncnts is the hand camera 
which 13 to day so popular, and witli which so many tlionsand 
plates are spoiled 

“ Many and evd are the causes which lead to the ash barrel ’ 
would be a good motto for some plate maker to put on the 
outside of e\ ery box of 4 x 5 end 5x7 plates For these 
causes the ^ate maker and the camera biiiWer is seldom re 
sponsible Tlie fault generally lies with the nsei With care 
nine out of even ten plates should come out well, but after hav 
mg examined many fiundieda ot plates made by nil grades of 
button pushers,’ 1 think the tenth plate seems to be the 
good one, while nine are ht only for tho aforesaid nsh barrel 
Now how shall all this he lemedied? 
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1 Bo careful to have Eomc flung \rithm the range of jour 
camera before 3011 iinke the exposure Green grass and blue 
fkj are beautilul to look upon, but come out nncits 
factorily on the neg-rtne I W'c before me a negative made 
with one of the damtie«t cainens 1 Imvo yet seen (the Triad), 
in whidi about tlirec lifth of the gla-^ is sk\, the re t u grten 
la^n, and jn llio iniddlci 5 »a figure about half inch Jong On 
the lindcr, doubtlcc®, this scene looked very beautiful, bnt in 
black and white it is about ns uneatisfactory as can be Had 
the amateur got nearer, and made the figure to cover a larger 
yiacc, the result would Imc been nmA more satisfactory 
The same thing should bo obsened 111 making tuarino xisws 
Don’t prc «3 the button unless the object is near cnongb 

2 Consider whether tbe vieu jon arc about to make is 
worth making at nil If you have some doubts in regard to 
jour artistic perception and cannot decide firmlj from that 
standpoint, fipirc It out m tents 1 » the xieu worth the five 
•cents u Inch the pi ito CO ts? If not, look further on 

8 Be sure 5 ou haxc light enough Groups in deep woods 
and the baby on the bick niizza mil bo Allures unless } 0 u 
can make time exposures Weigh ucll >onr desire to make a 
good negative, plico agam«t it jour de iro to ])lca 60 jour 
friends wlio tlunk thej know all about it, and don’t lot tho 
latter got the beet of tho former ^ 

4 llany negatives arc opparentlj out of focii®, wlicn the 
indistinctness h canscil by inovtiucnt of the c.amera at tho 
time of exposure Tlii» can only bo remedied bj a steadj 
hand 

5 The gr iiul caution u Inch iiiclodcs nil others is “ go slow ” 
Better expo o ono box of plates and ha\o ten good negative*', 
than four or five boxes ai d all failure , oven though it takes 
a a tar to do it 

I know of ono amateur who has had a hand camera nbout a 
A ear lie lias expo ed le 3 tlian a dozen ]>! itos m that time, 
but IS 6 iiitlitd ill Jiuing cvtrj negative thus far a good one, 
or, ns he exprc'-'cs it, a sparkler” 

Should cverj amateur follow these siiggcations there would 
bo several thing-* which would suiely follow 

1 Tlicro would be fewer <lisgu«tc<l amateur photogripliera 

2 J[ re h lud cameras would be me 1 

3 Tilt lu ikers of small plates would make smaller sales. 

4 IJie amateur would be Ic^ the butt of ridicule than »t 
pro cut 


/ Jk And^retrvm 
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HAGNESITJM FLASH LIGHT AHD ITS APPLICATION IN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRACTICE 

Titf greatest facilittes havtj been gncn to the photographer 
by utilizing, iii conjiinttion with gelatine cmiiUion plates the 
highly actinic flame produced b 3 burning mctiliic timgnesnmi 
It uas made U3 eiitircl) independent of cla^ light, and with its 
aid we can photograph ailicre cmuncnaii dorl ness reigns 
1 ho wonderful stalactite formations in snbteranean caves, of 
wliose grmdeur and inagnihccnco wc could learn formerly bj 
ocular obsen ation only, can now be photographed with tbo aid 
of this new light source 

Jly magnesium light physicians photograph the progress 
and locate the scat ot diseases Witli perseverance and hkill 
moat marvelous re«ult8 have been secured, none more so than 
those of diseased eyes, by Professor Cohn, of Bicslm 

1 or groups and genic pictures the magnesium light stands 
unrivaled Such sceues urc of cour-c not nccc«sanly taken im 
tho usual atelier prepared for tho emergency, but in the room 
or loc^ihty appropriate to the subject, and for (Ins reason tbej 
possess more charactoi, originality and Imnnonious effect, not 
8nrpa8«ed by the composition of the artist’s brush and pencil 
A momentaiy flash of light depicts tho subject in all the 
aspects of nature and truthfulness, and what lias formerly 
been thought impossible is attained witb magnesium light and 
a highly sensitive emulsion plate 

The actmic powei of the magnesium flame has induced the 
well known land'scapo painter, O C Sciiinn of (lerim, to make 
with it extensive experiments in cortstructing lamps for tho 
combustion of tho metal m mimraal quautitie ,biit capable of 
producing flames of enormous light force lie has established 
an atelier especially for the pHr|>o'e of portraiture, and for tho 
contmnat on of experiments, to inako magnesium fla«h light 
available to the public, and for artistic purposes, peculiarly 
constructed lamps set in octmtj by electric motors, systematic 
ally arranged to produce any desirable light effect, testify to 
the skill of the inventor and tho pncticability of the h«-ht for 
general practice 

The significance of majmesram flash lig:ht has been recoff 
jiized by the highest autliontieB, artistic and other li?8 
Hajesty Emperor Wilhelm II ordered a senes of flashlight 
pictures to be made comniemoratn e of the celebrations °on 
the ninetieth birthday of Eieldmarshal Count von Moltke 
His majesty, the princes of the realm, nod military dq nitaries 
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innumerable, Tvere present at the occasion, and fourteen expo*, 
nres on largo plates tvere made, fixing permanently ranous 
incidents, When the venerable maralial was congratulated by 
his angust master, companions in arms, and deputations of the 
Reichstag, his CM'n regiment, and other organizations. These 
photographs were made to serve os material for a large oil 
painting ordered by the em|>eror. The artist who ■will bo 
entrusted to paint this historically remarkable picture may not 
use these photographs in their entirety. Of some ho will 
select some portions, others he may leave out, or change to 
suit his own conception, but through their accuracy they will 
serve lihn materially to build up the toM ensemble 
Though the magnesium flash-light has bnt recently been 
introdneed, we see its general nsefulness, and we can well 
predict for this new method of lighting the hrichtest future. 

K. Jiiewning 


TEIPOD STAOT) “SECTTEER.” 


A SMALL ]uece of apparatus for securing the tripod, and 
rendering it perfectly steady when in uso, has jnst been In- 
vented by A. L. Henderson, London. It is sneh a simple and 
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an exces* of araraoma and pyro, or the sulphite of soda in 
the soda developer, has been oxidized by long standing into 
sodium sulphate Before condemning a plate as chemically 
fogged, it 18 but fair to the maker to develop absoluteh accord 
ing to the mvpu direction*’, m clean veasels, aud with freshly 
made developer Green fog is always dichromatic, being green 
by reflected light and faintlyred by transmitted light jft can 
u nally be removed by oxidixmg snbstances such as peroxide 
of hydrogen, or b) hydrochloric acid and alum, a bath of 
three to nve parts hjdrochlonc acid to one thousand parts 
saturated alum solution usually clears the plate sufiiciently to 
allow printing bnt such plates even when cleared alwaj-s print 
much blower than a normal plate and requires strong sunlight 
Yellow or red fog with iron development arises from insuf 
fluent washing of the plate before hxing, or when the iron 
solution hab become old In the latter case a few drops of 
dilute sulphunc acid to the iron oxalate ‘solution is the efficient 
pemedy Similar discolorations take place when the same 
fixing bath is u«edforbothiron oxalate and pyro development, 
the acid and alum both removes them, bnt tlie proper remedy 
la a separate fixing bath for each kind of develojunent A red 
fog it sometimes seen in iron oxalate development, when an 
exec’s of sodium hyposulphite has been u’ed as nn accelerator 
It show# especially in the shades and ver) faintly in tho lugh 
lights 

A gray fog u occasion'iUy seen with hjdrochinon develop 
ment, cspeci^y when tho developer has been recently prepared 
It IS usually s^erhcial, and di appears almost entirely in the 
fixing bath The use of an old developer, or tho addition of 
a few drops of acetic acid to the freshlj mixed one, 1 = an 
efficient remedy The most of these latter Nsneties of fog 
may be termed accidental, due to an improper entnneo of 
bght, or the use of wrong methods of development, want of 
cleanbuess, or insufficient washing, and tlio remedies aro obvi 
on« The second and ino«t senous kind of fog occurs in the 
prepiraffon of tffo cnnaLwn, caa cslf ho eaeod 

In the article, “Safe Limits for Bapid EmnLion®,’’ m last 
jears Anmial, it was staled that all methods u-^d for tho 
preparation of highly sensitive emulbions produce, uhen car 
tkkI beyond certain point*, fogey oimd'ions, or,m other uords, 
a redaction of the silver bromide to a sub^alt, and according 
to the amount of such reduction will be the degree of fog 
under normal development A slighll) acid emulsion can be 
kept at 65 deg to 100 deg Fahr, from five to seven days 
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an exec's of ammonia and pjro, op the snlphite of soda in 
the soda developer, has been oxidized by long standing into 
«odmm sulphate Before condemning a plate as chemically 
fogged, it IS but fair to the maker todevclop absolutely accord 
ing to the given directions, m clean veasels, and with freshi} 
made dcvcToper Green f o» is always dichromatic, being green 
by reflected light and faintly red by transmitted light It can 
Usually be removed by oxidixmg siib-^taTices such as peroxide 
of hydrogen, or by hydrochloric acid and alum, a bath of 
three to flve parts hydrochloric acid to one thoa'^and parts 
saturated alum solution nsually clears the plate sufficiently to 
allow printing but such plates even when cleared always pnnt 
much slower than a normal plate and requires strong sunliglit 
Yellow or red fog with iron development arises from losuf 
fieient washing of the plate before hxing, or when tlio iron 
solution has become old In the latter ca«o a few drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid to the iron oxalate solution is tho efficient 
remedy Similar discolorations take place when tho same 
fixing bath is u«ed for both iron oxalate and pjro development, 
tho aci 1 and alum both removes them, but the proper remedy 
IS a separate fixing bath for each kind of dcvclo| rnent Area 
fog it sometimes seen in iron oxahto development, when an 
excels of sodium hyposulphite has been u<ed as an ncccicmtor 
It sliows especially m the sbadea and very faintly in tho high 
lights 

A gray fo^ is occasionally seen with hy droclunon develo]^ 
ment, especimly when the developer Las been recently prepan.u 
It IS usually superficial, and di appears almost entirely in the 
fixing bath Tlie use of an old ocveloper, or tho addition of 
a few drops of acetic acid to tho freshly mixed one, an 
efficient remedv The most of these latter vrnetics of fog 
may be termed accidental, due to an improper entrance of 
hgtit, or the u^e of wrong methods of development, want of 
cleanline«s, or insufficient washing, and tho remedies are obvi 
on« Tho second aud mo tsenous kind of fog occurs in tho 
prcparafiou of tho emuf lou, cnef can oofy pJtrfmP/rcffreif 
In the article, ‘ Safe Limits for Bapid EmuLion'?,’’^ in la?t 
years Aj.>oaii, it was stated tint all methods used for tho 
preparation of highly sensitive emulsions produce, when car 
ried beyond certain point's, ff^cy cimil ions, or, in other v\ords, 
a reduction of the silver bromide to a sub^alt, and according 
to tho amount of such reduction will bo the degree of fog 
under normal development A slightly cc;d emulsion can lie 
kept at S5 deg to 100 deg Fahr, from five to seven clays 
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an excesfe of ammoina and pyro, or tUe sulpbito of eoda in 
the soda developer, lias been oxidized by long standing into 
sodium sulphate Before condemning a plate as chemically 
fogged, it IS but fair to the maker to develop absoluteh accord 
ing to the given directions, m clean vessels, and with freshly 
made develoncr Green fog is always dichromatic, being green 
by reflected light and famt^ red by transmitted light it can 
usually be removed by oxidixing substances sueb as peroxide 
of hydrogen, or by hydrochloric acid and alum, a bath of 
three to hvo parts hjdrochlonc acid to one thousand parts 
saturated alum solution usually clears the plate sutBcientl) to 
allow printing but such plates even when cleared always print 
much slower than a normal plate and requires strong siinliglit 
Yellow or red fog with iron development arises from insuf 
ficicnt waching of tlie plate before faxing, or when the iron 
solution lias become old In the latter c.'I'JO a few drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid to the iron oxalate solution is the eflicient 
remedv Similar di&colorations take place when the same 
fixing oath is u«cd for both iron oxalate and pyro development, 
the acid and alum both removes them, but the proper remedy 
13 a separate faxing bath for each kind of dcvelo) uicnt A red 
fog it sometimes seen in iron oxalate development, when an 
excess of sodium hj posulphite has been u'cd as an accelerator 
It shows especially in the shades and ver^ faintl) in tho high 
lights 

A gray fog is occasionally seen with Ii^drochinon develop- 
ment, especially when the developer has been recently prepared 
It is usually superficial, and disappears almost entirely m the 
fixing bath The use of an old developer, or tho addition of 
a few drops of acetic acid to tho freshly mixed one, i“ an 
eflicient remedv Tlio most of tliCi>o latter varieties of fog 
miw be termca accidental, due to an improper entrance of 
bght, or the u«6 of wrong methods of development, want of 
cleanliness, or insufficient washing and tlio remedies aro obvi 
ous Tho second aud most serious kind of fog occurs m tho 
■prtqmtrtioTi of tVie cirra’isian, and wm vnly Va? TArfari'ilx taiTed 
In the article, “Safe Limits for Itapid Emulsions, in last 
jears Anxpvl, it was stated that all methods u^cd for tho 
preparation of highly sensitive emulsions produce, when car 
ned beyond certain points,fc^_ycmuUions, or, m other vi ords, 
a reduction of the silver bromide to a subsalt, and according 
to the amount of such reiloction will be the degree of fog 
under normal development A slightly ncyd emulsion can be 
kept at 85 deg to 100 deg Fahr, frpm five to s^ven days 
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before clioxnical fog rets in, witli eacli da} senaitivenG''* 
increase® but tvo constantly approach the borders of fog land, 
and soon the goo<l ship* Eto^Isiou’ iseu\elcped maden®e 
haze and becomes a clieimcal wreck By increasing the 
tcinperatnro ne uiaj roach tlie fog point in from forty five 
minutes to tao hour- ranch depending upon the hind of 
gelatine emplojed 

In a n^’iitral emulsion io^ng takes place much more rap 
1(11} A mere trace of aeid is sniBcieiit to keep the emulsion 
clear and extends the tune limit It is for this reason that 
nearly all formnlaa for lioiled emulsions contain more or less 
acid, but an e\ce®s of acid is also in^unons, delaying sensitive 
ness to such a degree that the emulsion is practicall} useless 

All alkaline substances cause emulsions to attain higher 
degrees of sensitiveness hut, beyond certain limits, they as 
mnidlj produce fog Many formulas contain an excess of 
idkah, and the amateur usually obtains as the lesult a foggy 
plate in spite of the utmost care in following out tlie details o? 
tho directions The following limits will enable one to jnd^ 
as to the proper amount With ordinary temperatures oj 
deg Tahr, 1 to 2 per cent ammonia (Sp 6 0 90) will not 
produce fog ci en la eight davs, but at 87 to 105 deg jt mat 
appear even m an hour, usually in four hours, and certainlj 
m twentj four hours At 110 deg to 125 deg Fahr, tho 
emulsion is totally destroyed m iii e or six liours At 212 deg 
Tahr tho destruction is almost immediate It follows that 
any formula gmng more than 2 per cent of amnionia must 
be worl ed with great caution A trace of fixed alkali, caustic 
at ordimr> temperatures produces no fog, bnt at 212 
ueg labr even tins trace acfc> very energeticBlly and reduces 
the aU er bromide to metallic Bih cr 

Tho carbonates of the alkalies act much more mildl} An 
cinul ion may ev en be boiled for ten or fiften minutes with 4 
of a per cent of ammonium carlionate Without fear of fog 
Carbonate of soda acts moro quickly, but even 1 per cent can 
bo u«cd at a temperature of 100 deg Fahr for au lionr with 
out giving fog 

It 13 ev ident from the forefjomg that all gelatines should be 
tested for alkali The intercliangeable factors m the produe 
tion of fog are time, beat, alkali, and itisonl} by aharmonious 
aduistment of cveh one to the other that the dinf'erouB cheim 
cal fog cm 1 c prevented ° 


J Van OTCson M 
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DIAPHRAGMS, SENSITOMPTER HDMBERS, AHD 
EXPOSDRES 

It 13 seldom easy to estimate the exact exposure regni&ite 
for an interior, ana tho di&cnity is mnch increased when the 
operatoi is obliged to u«e unfamilur len«es and untried plate'^ 
It Is therefore hoped that the following account of the method 
pursued m determining the proper exposures for certain recent 
photographs of the large astronomical inatmnieuts at the 
united States IN^aval Ob erratorv may not ho without interest 
The plates u'^ed measnred 5x8 inches, and the lenses a\ail 
able were a Dallmeyer lAA wide angle rectilinear of i-l-t 
inches equivalent foens, capable of covering the entire plate, 
and a pair of Oallnio^ er rectilinear stereoscopies of 3 2S mches 
equivalent foeuo, each capable of covering half the plate 
The farst step was to detemime the intensity ratios obtaina 
bio with the o ien=es other words, tho senes of quotients 

1 where m=/ being the equivalent focal distance of 
the lens, and d the t\orking aperture given by any ono of its 
diaphragms In all Oallmeycr lenses having Waterh use dia 
phragms, the largest diaphragm has stampea upon it the nxim 
ber ^ theUn^^ while in those having revolving diaphragms 
the number corr spending to tho largest apermre u de 
nominato) of the inUnsiU/ raUo for that aperture, and lu 
either case the remaimng diaphragms are marked X, 2, 8, 4, 5 
lu the order of decreasing apertures Tho sigm^cationa of 
these numbers with respect to length of exposorc and inteusitj 
ratio are os follows 


D aphrapa 

Len^ of Expocure 

Incens tj Rxtic 

LargeM 

T 

1 M 

X 

UT 

1 1 a'5 M 


ST 

1 MUM 

i 

4T 

I 2UyOM 

4 

8T 

1 2 8 S M 


16T 

1 -J DOOM 


The quantities m the last column of the table were com 
puled from the formula 

I 

Imeosiir ratio = ■ — ■ 

•> 

where 1 'U is the intensity ratio for the largest diapliragm, 
and n is tho number of the diaphragm actually employ ed , the 
mark X being taken to mean li ihe table is applicable to 
auy lens having its diaphragms proportioned in the same uav 
as Dallmeyer s For example, in me case of a portrait lens 
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mth an jnteosity ratio of 1 3, il would be 3, and b} multi 
plying tlie quantities in the last column of the table by that 
number wo should find for the intensity ratios corresponding 
to the several diaphragms, 1 3, 1 3 67, I 4 2-4, 1 0, 1 8 4S, 
1 12 Similarly, for n lens having an intensity ratio of 1 8 
we Monld multiply by 8, and find 1 8, 1 9 80, 1 11 3 
1 10, 1 22 0, 1 32 

Tlie valueof H stamped upon the wide-angle lens 1 AA wa■^ 
15, and that stamped upon tho rectilinear stereoscopic lenses 
was 10 

For tho first instrnraent photograjdicd Cirbutt’e keystone 
dry plates were employed, of brand and sensitometer No 
20, which, according to the maker, require an expospr© of 
about tliree-and a half seconds for out-door workm bright light 
with stop f 32 By the rule on page 41 of this Anscal for 
18S0, the exposure co-efBcient which these data give is 
3 ©'(jV)' “ 0034, while on page 42 of the same article the 
corrc«pouding exposure co efficient for wet collodion plates js 
said to he from 0 026 to 0 030 It was therefore concluded 
that these plates were eight or tea times more sensitive than 
wet collodion , and os the appearance of tho image upon tho 
ground glass of the camera seemed to indicate that an exposure 
of thirty or forty minutes would bo nccc6«ar) for wet collodion, 
it was inferred that the B 20 plates ^oulo be expoeed from 
three to five minutes As a mattcrof precaution, two of them 
were given considerably more time, but upon development 
four minutes proied lon^ enough 

As the lens used was tiie wide an^lc lA A, with diaphragm 
No 3, and = 36, we have from tlielast column of the table 
above, intensity ratio = 1 2M = 1 30, and then by the rule 
previously cited, exposure co-cfticicnt = 240’(A)* = 0 267 

To obtain negatives of the instruments m some of the 
smaller rooms of tho observatory, it was necessary to have 
recourse to the rectilinear stereoscopic lenses of 3 28 inches 
equivalent focus, and instead of the B 20 plates, Carbutt’s 
ortliochromntic plates of sensitometer No 23 were employed 
According to tho maker, an exposnroof two aud-a half seconds 
with these plates is equivalent to three and a Wf seconds with 
tho B 20pmtcs , and conseqnenflv it was inferred tliat tho ox 
posure co-enicient of the orthochromatic No 23 niatea would 
bo 0 207 5]:= 0191 ^ ’ 

Tho diapliragm to bo n«cd with the rectiUnear stereoscopic 
Icu'cs was No 4, aud as M = 10, the table above gave for the 
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intensit} raho, 1 2 82811 = 1 28 3, and tlien, by the rule on 
page 41 of tins An*ntjal for 188% 

Time of exposure = 0 181 (28 S)» = 153* = 2®33* 

As the light in. the smaller rooms was not quite so good as 
in the room where the lAA lens had been used, an exposure 
of three mxnntes was given, and the resulting negatives snowed 
it to be correct 

To those who are constantly engaged in photography the 
process above described will be of httle interest, but to others 
who, like myself, onlj make an occasional negative, it affords 
a degree of certamtj not otherwise attainable in estimatmg the 
proper lengths of exposures The de<cnption may seem long, 
but the computations can easily be made in less time than 
would bo required for developmg a single negative 

’Wtllxam Sarlcness 


KY STIMIIEE EXPEBIE?ICE 

DtTSUtO the summer I have been using a brand of plates 
that ^ve exceptionally fine results, but they were very soft, 
and i lost quite a number by meUmg until 1 began to use 
chrome alum in the developer 

I found neither ice used donug development nor alum used 
after development safe, so I tn^ the following and did not 
lose another plate 

Shake up chrome alum in water until the latter is of a rich 
clear purple color Of this add 4 an ounce to each 8 ounces 
of developer, using moderately cold water, and following with 
alum in the hypo bath 

I applied the same treatment to some large Carbutt films 
and found it satisfactory m eveiy waj To anyone who has 
never used orthochxomatic plates I would say try them, com 
pare them with the ordinary, and the results will stirpasa the 
latter so much that 1 doubt i£ you would return to the 
ordinary 

I have made several hundred large negatives on Carbutt 
orthochromatic plates, and I think ♦the) are as fine in quahty 
a* any wet plates, and render dis>tanees better either with or 
without a color-screen than the ordinary dry plate 

William S Itau 
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MOEE ABOUT LASTEEK SLIDES 

I CAN imagine no more pleasint branch of camera work than 
making I intern slides With proper inbtruments and a good 
negative tliere is really no excuse tor failure 1 he ni un rtqiu 
eiti. IS a fane lens, and that is ahsolutely needed, hut any 
cainerist ot ordinary ability can put together a suitable bnr 
in contact slide woik this is, of course, not required The 
battle wages hot between the advocites of wet and dry plates 
with their feviral modifacations of each process, any one being 
good if given enough time and thought There is special need 
for them m slide work, as now, more than ever, 1 intent exhi 
bitiona are in fai or 1 ho*^^ who take up this branch can easily 
fill all then spare time and they will lind out tliat, instinctively 
they are making all their negatives with this iilnimte purpose 
in Mew Not every negative is soitible for a slide, tWigh I 
have heard people talk, sometimes, as if any one eould be used 
to adiantage A good clear, crisp negative will make a fi;ie 
slido ei ery time, and a poor one % ill not Wy own instrmnent 
18 an 8 X 10 euhigiiig and reducing cimers, as my ncgatiies 
vary greatly m size, aud, besidis, 1 dislike c ntact woik, and 
it has two cones one 12 inches lung and the other over 4 
• feet the latter for 11 x 14 negatives 

I foatid It necessary, recent^, to reduce from n 14 x 17 nega 
ttve, and will show how it was done the matter was so simple 
The neg itiv e was put in a printing frame and securely fastened 
by strips of wood The frame was then raised to a level with 
the front of the cone, braced by bookb and s ft cloth, and held 
at the proper angle to the camera by the cord of the window 
slinde The sh irt distance between the cone and the frame 
was covered bv black lace, as cloth would have dragged down 
the frail structure It was intended, as Sl 1 ^an Nipper would 
Inve said, for a temporary” aod not a ‘ permanenej ” A 
long focus lens was used with a medium stop 
lly camera fates a north window, and the lower eash is 
covered by a ground glass which is removable Orduiaiily, I 
n=e a wide angle lens, but do not like it lor large neoatives 
Afiei canfnllyadjiistingtbefocosmddecidingon the size the 
pictnrc IS to appeir on tbe plate, I make one exposure to test 
the light Evervsub e 4 aent exposure is also specially cared 
for bcforelund by examination of the image on the ground 
class It 13 thought b> some a great waste of tin e to do this, 
hnt one is so apt to lartlie cunera by a carelese inoiement, 
throwing tliinga out ot position, and it is a great benefit many 
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times to raise, lower, or mo\c the negative to one side, so as to 
place It more aitibUcally on the sliue As much art can be 
shown, also, bj matting ont a part of the picture as by using 
it in itsentiiet}, iiid gieit taste shown in ihe choice of the mat 
Like the ma 3 ority of slidc-mal ers, I began work with fer 
rous oxalate developer, but an expert tricnd suggested eiko- 
no^eu, and one trial decided me to transfer mv allegiance, 
winch, since then, has never wavered 11} fornmla is a simple 

one It IS 1 ounce of eiko, 2 of sulphite of soda, and 40 of 
water for one solution, witli a second of 1 onnce of carbonate 
of potash to 4 of water, or make the solution mark 10 by 
liyarome*er After several trials, I have returned to my first 
custom of slightly overtiming and putting the plates in a 
dilute biomide bath for a few seconds before development 
It lb well to remember tbe rule to develop slowly, very mueb so, 
thus obtaming both detail and density With some negatives 
I stop development as soon as detail is well out, fix, wash, and 
tlfen intensify with some good process, genenlly with what la 
tailed Sliver intensifier After the hypo bath I dip the plate 
m a bath of saturated alum and a few drops of sulphuric acid 
than which I have found notlung better for clearing the shad 
ows One is osuallj considered safe to u«.e the fre^ieat emul 
Sion to be obtained, but a late experience of mine may prove** 
interesting A certain make of plates had ahvays sersed me 
well until, one day, it was necessary to make some slides foi 
foreign exhibition and my time was limited AVishingto have 
them particularly good, I laid aside the plates on hand and 
bought a later emufoon, but after spending the greater part of 
a day 1 met only failures, as every plate showed a different 
color If I was searching for color photography, that would 
have been encoumging, but I wanted a piam ordinary slide 
Various experiments in timing, developing and intensification 
gave the same result, and 1 went back to my rejected plates 
to leap perfect success It is too much to ask of plate makers 
to personally see that every plate that leaves the factory is 
good, but I wish some photographic Pasteur might anse to 
inoculate the workmen with something like a conscience, 
when it comes to slipping poor plates among the good It 
may be well to dust off plates before packing them for sale 
but a very soft brii^li should be u‘«ed, as tbe brush marks can 
be plainly seen on the plates, sometimes after development 
System, from beginning to end, is the secret of good slide- 
making, whether one uses wet or dry plate«, as, also, o realiz 
ing sen®e that whatever is worlh doing at all la worth doing 
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well If a better way of working is Suggested to jou, do not 
reject or welcome it only bec'inse it is new It is possible for 
one worker to use a certain plate or developer wbcrc another 
would fail with it, and cverj camcriat niu«t work out his or 
her own salvation Those who are anxious to learn will find 
ways to do so and not stand around claiming like Mrs Gum- 
mid^e tint “ evcrythink goes contrairj with them,” and 
therefore others get ahead of them ifow, when so manj 
hands are held out to the earnest worker, there is very little 
reason for grumbling against fate Do not, like Slicawber, 
wait for something to turn np, but go to work and turn up 
something for yourself You will find no part of camera 
work which 'Vill repay your efforts more nchly than slide- 
making 

Caihaiuxe ^Veed Barnet 


MAEKIHG NEGATIVES 

Ii nob nnfrequently happens that the amateur desires to 
make a print from a negative which will gisc the name of the 
subject, or the namcof the photographer, ind at the same tiroo 
does not wish to mal o ooy permanent writing or printing on 
the negative itself Of course, writing with India mk on the 
back 01 a varnished negative can be removed at pleasure, but 
it IS rather awkward for most persons to write backwards, and 
quite impossible to give the free, natural signaturo of the 
writer I have found that an excellent and simple way of 
doing this IS to put the title or name on the thin celluloid used 
tor the transparent films This takes mk about as well as 
ordinary paper, and the writing may be in the printed form, 
or in the natural hand of the liter It is better to use India 
ink, which 19 now obtainable in flnid form, as tins will not 
print through, and gives clear, white letters Tlie celluloid is 
so thm that it makes no difference winch side is placed next to 
the paper in the printing frame If the edge of the shp of 
celluloid 18 left ragged, it will show very little, if at all, in the 
print , or a very narrow strip can be used Oi course this end 
of the printing frame cannot be opened during the printing 
If It la desirable to do this, the slip of celluloid can lie slightlj 
gummed to the negative so that it will retain its place when 
the print 13 examined ilita works equally well, and is even 
more transparent than the other, if a very thm piece la used 
S TT Burnham 
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HAITI) CAMERAS 

Tnr Iiand cnmcra, or, pcrhupAOs it » more widelynii named, 
the “ dctcctuc” camom, has guen to tho mteUjgcnt photog 
raplicr a nciv interest, and invented h:s hfowith a m.w and 
incxhniLtiblo charm To many it w a delusion and a Bniix, 
because too much is attempted tiitli it, but still there u 
hope that i\ ith study will come the intelligence and awakening 
tint will tmkc the little camfra on ineepamblo companion, as 
loved and resj>cctcd as it was, after succcsaii e failures, regarded 
with disma} and di«tni t 

JU introduction has increased the numlicr of photographers 
bojond count, and unfortunatelj it is the fir«t camcpi&C} take 
up Without experience of am kind, and mi led too often b> 
tho ingenious advcrti-cmcnt of tho ease inth which photo 
graphs mny bo taken, a spring or button is prcfvod without 
regard to an^ tiling else, and the large proportion of ab«olnte 
tauurcs is the re nit Uemtifnl results are alinined by the 
hand caracm, bo beautiful, that they arc siinplv wonifcrful 
whether regarded b\ the experienced or )nex])cncnced jior 
IS this owing entirely to the Icna or the plate, but to the judg 
ment ob->cricd m their u^c 

"Wlnt to avoidin'!) iir^t be pointeil out to the mcxptnonccd 

Vert quick acting fhuttcra u td at their highest tcn«ion, 
rognnlless alike of tlic actinic qu dity of the hclii, tho hgliting 
of tlio Bubject, and tlie «cnsiti\cn(s3 of tho plit% arc respon 
Bible for much bad work the iicgatnn as a con'^utneo being 
grcstl} undcrcxi>o«cd Seldom vciy fcldom la tho pnn*c<t 
gpccil of tho ehuttcr nccc-sary, even in taking ohjetti* in 
motion Absolute arn. t of motion is ncitbcr artisiic nir 
trutlifiil in ordinary photozrapbv In j liotogmphing etill life 
or Blow moving object^, the u-<5 of the Bhiutcr nm ncarU 
nlwa}s npproxuintc tho ‘ cap off and on^ of a Bland camera 
I liavotnkvn ocean Biiimtrt evtnwlicn na mg them m tin 
lower Ua\ from the opiKwito diroctiou with tl o iicarl} Blowe^t 
i»pco<l of the pliultt r ol the ordinarv heovill di.tcc*n t- caracm 
and obt lined niivt exctllenl re-ult Of course the n^ht 
moment for tho cxjK''Urt Im 1 to be ludgetl an«l if the t ortrin 
Pteamer m ws were not po Bharp that ilicy fcciiml p* frit ul 
tho gam was m tho K-nM-of motion conveved, and tlie 
ion of the rolling of tlie water 

Tho result Will Ik tho Bamt no matter what tho objee* pho'o 
granhed, grinteil goo-l lighting a fairlv f<n«itirL j’a'c a 
meaium diapliragm and a «W fhnttvr 
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This calls attention to anotl er error too frequently made in 
the c^mon disregard of the lighting The same diaphragm 
tho eatue ep^ed ot shutter wll oe used all da^ on objects in 
br ad emlight, equally m ith those in deep shallow W ith hand 
camera'i, dark masses m shadow have no affinity Small parts 
in shadow not of value m the picture, but of value as balance 
in composition with tho well lighted paits are of course all 
right, bnt tho hand camera has no busmens attempting what 
the st md camera can only accomplish by long exposure 
For general work, adapt the means employed to the condi 
tions, and expose only under tho most perfect conditions If 
the conditions are not perfect, don t exp )se 
If jou mu-<t tike a ‘ bit ’ that is badly lighted it is easj 
and simple with a little trouble, to mal e a time exposure A 
stone wall, trunk of a tree a few pieces of wood and stone 
piled up, will give sufficient rest while the lens is opened and 
shut Vorv often by slowing the shutter to its lowest speed 
and usme the lens wide open with a aery quick plate a very 
fair result can be obtamed with careful development if the 
tune and means will not permit the time exposure 
Another error in tho use of the hand camem is its d soon 
n^ctel uso Taling all sorts of disjointed pictures without 
nnj reason for then being soon palls upon the photographer 
Lack of interest in tho subject boyond the mere taking, 
because one /oi a camera, destroys all intelligence in its use 
I have spoken of lU becoming a loved companion It will, 
when regarded as tho author or creator of such views as had 
an interest in their taking, and thus become household treasures 
To instance one case of many, os a hint to others, I will give 
a fragment of n y own experience Some 3 ears ago, accom 

n mg a friend, I made the round trip to Bermuda, two 
and a half each way on Ihestcuncr, and hve da} a on the 
Islands I had m 3 ScoviII “1x5,” and four dozen Seed 
sens No 21, plates Tho box held six double plate holders 
As wo rcaclicd the stcamer’a pier the lirot photograph was 
made of her bow with tho name ‘ Orinoco ” on it The next 
w is tho crowd on the pier waving goodbye as wo swung ont 
m the ri\ or, and sncceeoin*^ ones tno la t glimpse of the city 
s.'n} btfsa^ tite litstse i'any next morning tfio 

sailors swabbing tho decks, and through the day groups of the 
passengers As wo neared Bermuda, the sailors heaving tho 
load and the iirst \ jewe of tho Wands Then the landmg at 
tho Bermuda pier and the liotel we stayed at 1 rom mj win 
clow tlicro a bird’s-cvo-viow of the beautiful scene from it over 
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honso-tops oud across the Ixij to the lo\r hills beyond : Each 
day every nook and point of interest visited. The plate- 
holders wore changed at night in a closet of the room by a 
small mby lamp, and raado read 3 ’ for tho nevt day. AVhen we 
Icftjthelastvicwwas the queer littlepilot boat tossed on a huge 
roller as the pilot left ns Ont or forty-eight plates I had 
forty-sis of average good quality that made for my friend and 
inyselfjprinted in duplicate, an imperishable souvenir of our 
trip. Tiicy made a full and complete diary of tho entire out- 
ing, pving, without a word, its history from hepinning to end, 
and illustrating the Bermudas, its people, buildings, palms, lily 
fields, coral quarries, boat*?, cver^'thing of a type. Alounted 
iu album form its value to nie is beyond price. The photo- 
graphs wero made under every varying condition of the 
weather, and in Bermuda while driiing about from tlic seat 
of the carriage, but the means were always adapted to the 
conditions. The lens was nearly always used full open, the ' 
shutter often at its slowest speed. Tho plates were develoncd 
hy mo very ilowtij and carefully. Many came out tiling out 
careful printing remedied that, so that all of the forty-si.v 
wero valuable. 

This use of a hand camera will ende.ar it to tho user, and I 
sincerely tru«it, conveys the moral. 

//, Schcard^-FicXen. 


• FOtmDED ON FACT. 

Sue was a small woman, with a straight bang, dark hair and 
eyes. Her garments seemed as if slio might have made them 
herself, bhc 6tcppe<l quickly and with spirit "When she 
spoke, her voice had tho soft, sweet, English drawl. 

“Have you pictures of ‘Bi-bop Gorriganl’” she inquired 
of tho proprietor, who happened to bo in waiting. 

'‘Yes, madam.” 

“ Is this of the bishop? lla\e j-ou not his full face?” 

“^?o, madam, 1 have not/' 

“ Well, when you wero taking him, why did not you take n 
full face ? I should like the fall face.” 

“ I am sorry, madam, not to have been able to anticipate 
\ our wishes, but these pittores were taken three years ago, and 
I i)rcsume yon were not in this country' then.” 

The mild sarcasm was unheeded, and the petite brunette 
made, witli English frankness, the statement that she had 
indeed only boon in tbe countiy a month, and was going 
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back as &oon as ever she could, “the climate is so ‘ rmicsly^ you 
Ivnow But wky did you not take the full face ? ’ she persisted 
with that feminine insistency which is not limited by nation 
ahty OT race “ I want to see both eyes ” 

Now even a worm will turn, and this proprietor, though ac 
customed to be sat on by the public generally, and at present 
feeling keenly the pressure of low pnees, and competition of 
the “ pencil them smooth and bunush glo^s ” galleries, began 
to have the spirit of a man stir withm him, albeit softened 
by the glances of the bright eyes before him 
“ irelJ, the fact i? that the Mod bishop's face is not adapted 
for a front view The two sides are not at all alike, and that 
would show badly I took him according to my best judg 
mont and the«e are all I have ” 

As there was no alternative, a eabmet was selected and paid 
for Still the lady lingered, exaouning her purchase Evi 
dently she was not satisfied 

“ I don’t tluuk this looks like him , ho is like an old 

man of eighty His hair is all white ” 

“ His healtn has begun to fill lately This was taken just 
before,” the proprietor responded in what may have been 
artificially affable tones 

“Yes, but wasn’t he old enough to have wrinkles then? 
IVliere are the wrinkles? Now, there is Cardinal ifnnnmg, 
his face IS a perfect network of wrinkles, and ho was taken 
lately, and there isn’t a wnnUe in his face It is all smooth 
and round ” ‘ 

Of course the proprietor, dealmg much with women and 
children, was able to resolve this rather ambiguous information, 
and did not understand that tho photographic procOvS Lad 
literally renewed the youth of the Cardinal But ho pondered, 
was this one of those rare occasions in trade, when the truth 
would be more advantageous than a polite he? Like the his 
tone Irishman he ventured an cquuocal reply * 

“ JIadam, it is all on account of the silly vanity of tho 
public ” 

“ I don’t understand you. Can^t photographers take lines? 
■\Vlicn 1 had my photograph taken it didn’t look like me, and 
the photographer told me he conld not take lines— they come 
out too black ” 

“ Madam,” said the proprietor, inspired by a burst of hero- 
ism not unworthy of the inarUrs, “ 1 will toll yon tho truth 
It ma\ well be m ^our ease that tliero were no lines to take 
You have youth, and (with a deep obei-sanco) beauty, but 
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pliotograpliers natErally take lines, wrinkles, and spots of all 
kinds. The method of removing these is mechanical. It is 
not artistic, as some represent. It destroys likeness, character, 
and expression. It turns the photograph into a beastly ahomi* 
nation. The manufacture of such articles is contemptible and 
degrading. But what can be done abont it ? Tlic public have 
discovered that photographs can be made smooth. They like 
them so. The man who smooths them the smoothest, and 
shines them the shiniest, gets the patronage. ^Ve feel that we 
must live, though yonr aistingnished fellow-countryman, Dr. 
Johnson, might not, if alive, be able to perceive this as a 
necessity, and no doubt would have r^arded us, as we know 
ourselves to be, shamcle&s impostors. You seem to be a lady 

of sense and perceptions. Perhaps you are an artist, or a 

photographer { ” (Here the lady hastily put in a denial in a 
soft undertone). "But if yon should want me to take you and 
let yon have the photographs without this pernicious retouch- 
ing, and wo were both agreed that they wore best that way, I 
would not dare let you have them so. YThyl Because nine 
hundred and ninety nine in a thousand of those who saw them 
would say (haWng the popular artificial standard in tlieir minds) 
that ‘Mr. Truetako does not finish liis photographs well;’ 
some competitor, acknowledging tbo same false standard, or 
seeking to make capital for himself, might make the same 
remark. So against my feelings and Knowledge, I am forced 
to pile on the pencil to protect my reputation, ily real 
pSsition in the matter is that the plain photograph is too crude, 
and some penciling is allowable, and I try to do just as little 
as will give satisfaction ; but that is almost always too much. 
Here is the photograph of on old man that has all—” 

Just then the enthused speaker discovered that he was hold- 
ing forth to a different audience. Tho gentle Englisliwoman 
liad vanished, and a young lady with red hsirand freckles was 
before him in her stead. It was ns mysterious as tho chem- 
istry of substitution compounds. Another young lady was 
entering the room. 

Suppressing his confusion as well as possible, tlie propri- 
etor, m response to inquiries from the copper blonde, handed 
her some pliotograplis. She scrutinized them anxiously. 

“I don’t know bnt that these are pretty good. But do you 
think, Mr. Trnctakc, that yon have done quite justice to my 
complexion? There was sister Clara, sho had some taken by 
Plumbago & Goldcdge. The face was just like marble, and 
her hair was very fair indc^. 'Well, if my friends like them 
I may want another half dozen.” 
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And lier cnpnc briglitiiess %ai«bUtd from the room The 
third young womm ^^al» *i ** nttler ” 

“Sdjjilr Tomhacl e, I want att appointment, and it you 

flatter me np as yon di t that ted Iwired Miss , I will 

have a bushel of them Hei ‘compUxion’— it is jiist horrid, 
md 50U made her real pretty I don’t care if the) ain’t a bit 
hie me Just make me handsome, now, won’t jonf’ 

‘ Certanly, Miss Yoor name, please? I see — ^you 

want a good likeness Yes— one week from to day at 10 a ir 
PJei'e come a little before, so as to be ready b) ten Good 
evening ” 

Being alone, the proprietor fell into deep thought "Wliy 
did that woiin-n vanish to mysteriously I Wl o can the 
be? What did sho want of the witnklesl Did Patebem 
Mntchem, who aro mikinc that * Great C mposition Pboto- 
sraph ot AU tbo Catholic Bishop^,’ send her to me? 

W J Baler 

HOW TO MAKE A EAHTESHBCOPE 
The magic-lantern, or stereopticon, is an indispensable piece 
of olnb furniture, and displays of lantem-shdcs a moet outer 
taming feature of club meetiogs 1 o tbu individual, however, 
the lantern is an espensivo addition to a photographic outht, 
and but a limited number of Ibe elect feel disposed to evpend 
the amount necessary, to exhibit the comparatively few slides 
made annually Tlie club lantern is seldom loaned, and so the 
amateur, unable to exhibit the ahdes he makes, except at club 
meetings, loses his interest in the work, and tha$ branch is 
sadly neglected The lantemscope is to most shde-makers, an 
unknown quantity Fewhave heard of them, Ifind aiidastiU 
more hmited number had the opportunity to use one i or my 
part haying b th the lanlernscope and lantern, I am 
inclined to oelieye that were it necessary to discard one, 
I wonld relinquish the lantern The latter requires a dark 
room, stretched screen, and lime or oilier good illuminant, 
not to mention the space necessary for screen and audience 
The former can be easily held lu th j hand, and is always ready 
for nse by night or day It has but one disadvantage , the 
picture can be exhibited to Irat one spectator at a time Its 
advantages are numerous The lantemscope and box of slides 
can be ]^aeed, ready for use at any time, upon 0 side table in 
the rccei tion room, where formerly the stereoscope lield full 
sway There will then be an incentii e to make elides, and 
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lantern committees or the vanons clnbs will find le'S canso of 
complaint m the lack of interest manifested in the work by 
members hor the information of those who desire to make 
an instrument of the kind, I append a few words of in&traction, 
illnstrated by a diagram, which will convey the idea of con 
etmction Jlie beat wood for the ^purjioso is second growth 
mahogany, or bay wood, owing to its diBinclmatiou to warp 
The other neccssaiy articles arc a single lens or reading gla^s 
about 5 inches diameter and 5 or 6 inches foens a small can 
of glue, a few wire bratU half mth long, a piece of ground 
gl'us di inches square a foot rule and a sharp penknife Of 
course, a pi me for rabbeting and a good coarse file are still 
better added to the hat, but are not a^olutcly necessary Tho 
first thing advi ed i« a plan on paper of the work to be done 





Flu 1 

made full size and accurately laid off, so that no part will bo 
required to be done a eccoud time Cut a piece of wood 
(J-mch thick) 6 inches square, and rabbet it on the inside 
all around (see A, big 1, jn diagram) half tho thick-ness of the 
material Then witn a rtnng and pencil lay out a circlo 
m the center of the piece i inch m diameter less tliaii tl c 
outeide dimension of the lens or objective Cat this out accur 
ately, carefully beiehng the insiuo (see section il, Fig 1) 
for the reception of the glass Now cut out four pieces 
similar to Fig 2, and carefnlly rabbet them all around Sup. 
posing tlio lens to bo f inch focus two of tho pieces should be 
eutof the same dunensions as given, but the two s dca should 
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be i-incli narrower to make them tU the rabbet. Having 
previously fastened tlio glass in the front ^vith two cleats of 
wood glued in place, mb some clue around tho rabbets of the 
pieces cut out, and nut them nil in place, driving a few brads 
in the edges to hold them, in addition to tho glue. The bo\ 
will now appear thus : 



Fic 8 


For tho reception of the slides cut eight pieces or strip' 
^ineb wide by 4 long, witli a wide rabbet at each end similar 
to tins: 

Make tlicso into two 6<iaaro frames, glueing tliem carefully, 
and drying under a heavy flat iron over night. Connect the 
two frames witli a strip between, nt top and bottom, J-inch 
wide and three sixteenth Inch tliick, fastening with brads. Now 
carefully rabbit the outside of one side of the frames to fit tho 
bov previously made, and the insido of the other to hold tlio 
ground glass. TTIien this is attached to the box. tho ground- 
glass fitted, and the whole rubbed down carefully with sand- 



S er and varnished, it is qnito ornamental. To uso tho 
emscope nlace the slide in slot at the small end, and loot at 
it tlirough the lens, holding it 6 or 8 inches distant from 
the eyes. Have a good light on tlie ground glass aud the effect 
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is beautiful. For greater convenience a EtanJ similar to the 
stereoscope stand may bo constructed, wliicb vriiU obviate the 
necessity of holding the lantcrnscope in the hand. It is more 
easily made than described, and when Tvell constructed ^vill 
be greatly appreciated by those who have had to depend 
heretofore on the “club lantern.” 

Robert E. JT. Rain. 


THE PHOTOGEAPHEE IN A SCIJLPTOE’S STUDIO. 

The most pleasant stage of the sculptor’s work is when the 
model is completed in clay. TJie clay age dates back to the 
creation of man. From the most remote period of time the 
evidences are positive that clay was the fruitful medium for 
the interpretanon of the sculptor’s ideas, and from it the plio- 
to^pher can generally obtain the best results. 

Traxiteles remarked, “Clay is the life, plaster the death, 
|VDd marble the resurrection oi scnlptnre.” 

The color of clay, varying as it does in all shades of browns 
and blue grays, is lu harmony with the photographic process, 
although sometimes excellent resnlta are produced from plaster 
or marble, especially when the latter is toned by smoke and 
age. 

A sculptor’s studio b arranged with shades on the sky- 
light working from above and below, so as to throw a variety 
ot lights on ius work; top lights, side and nnder lights; no 
part of the modeling can do lighted, which is to be exposed 
to the searching light of outdoors, or to the uncertainty’ of any 
light in which the work will be placed after it leaves the 
studio. 

A background — a sheet or screen— -is generally necessary, 
not only to relieve the bust or statue, but to cut it off from tfie 
multitudinous surrounding objects which encumber a sculptor’s 
studio. Stands, easels, pedestals; a lay figure enveloped in 
classic ^drapery smiles inanely in one comer, while an austere 
Puritan WDih matcldock on Moulder looks down with icono- 
clastic contempt on the surrounding mnltitnde of plaster 
images. “Vanity, all is vanity.” Abustof Barrettas ua«sht$ 
sternly confronts Booth as Brutus, John Gilbert as the irasci- 
ble -Sir Jbarig, with a Immorons smile illuminating his 
countenance, seems good-naturedly to make allowances for 
the nineteenth century ideas of Snsan B. Anthony on the 
woman question ; wliile tho fascinating Ada Behan as TAe 
Shrew asserts the right of the drama to educate and enlighten. 
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Psjcho looms up gbost l»lvO in wiother corner, hobnobbing with 
im athlete, while a gentle mother to bithing her bo^ m the 
foreground A hctcri>g<.neous collection of legs, nniis, casts 
of Indian Iicnde, sUIls, nil Imdsond raricties of studies from 
hfo models, sketches for stirtucsflnd groups, loaded 

with plaster busts and easts of m de crintions still luort 
numerous and corcred with the gray atinosjmere of du-t, tho 
accihnulation of jcirs, all of whidi must bo excluded from the 
camera 

The one great advantage a sculptor has is that everything he 
does IS subject to his own sweet uiU In portraits ho can 
elongate or snub his patients’ noses, refine, cancnlurc and otlicr 
wise tnko ad\ antage of Im victim lint variations from the 
truth of nature are generally uiicon«cious on the artists part 
and arc usually governed by his phv’ical peculiarities A 
tq^uaresheaded eeiuntor has a tondcoev to squiiro liis hiibjctt 
wliile a long hoadca one will revereo tne procc s 

This idiosvncrosy h cspccialU marked in. the production qf 
full length lignros, ideal or otherwise Tho features will be 
influenced in a sunilar manner, although tho portmit, bust or 
statue may bo pronounced by the unbiased critic n speaking 
likeness 

But as tho artist grows ho n<cs above his pIiysica]'>-hH 
prison liouso Tho |>owcr of Jus imagination develops, and 
^ivca him a substantially lucrcas ng capability of disv^eociftt 
ing hmiself from the physical that environs and ancliorh down 
Ins higher perceptions He can then produce a better portrait 
as well In ideal work nece«.'arily ho must iimtenalizo his 
thoughts, however evanescent or mtangiblo they may be, and 
they must more or less bo governed and partake of liis ovni 
physical understanding 

The ojerator has now everything ready Tho hght justly 
arranged so ns to give the beat expression to liis subject He 
proceeds to obtain tlio focus It is not Tiece*8ary for his sitter 
to be possessed of patience, noris it required that ho shall gaze 
with (oncentrated deleriinnalion at a nail or spot on tho wall, 
and, let tho pliotograi her say what ho likes, the expression of 
his subject will not change Tho operator tan take his time, 
descant on the I ist ba'c-bdll matclt, or pdss a fow remarks on 
the weather IVlicn he ts reidy ho etpos^s, picks up, and 
remarks that be wiU send proofs around the day after to 
morrow , and wro lietide him if ho retonelies or oihtrwiet 
maltreats or boautifaes the ni^Uves Tho prints will expoee 
him ^ 
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Piiotognplij IS frequently of direct use to the sculptor in 
his u ork In obtaining arr m^cments of drapery on the living 
model — the folds of winch will change and arc destroy ed when 
the model takes a reat and m the study of momentary actions 
from living subjects, photographs aie also of invaluable as ist- 
ance m modeling poat-morteiii portiaits If only ideas could 
be caught and materiabzed on a negative, what a blessing it 
would be to suffering and lazy hninanity ! How science would 
rejoice if a molecule could be photographed • Even Kirvana 
or Utopia negatives would be desirable Alas’ it requires 
something positiv e before a negative can be taken 

The moon has been sncccssfullj invaded, bnt photography 
has still a few more worlds to conquer 

t/ Scott Sartle]/, Sc 


A COSMOPOLITAN OALLEBY OF POETEAITS 
• I LATEU formed one of a small party of the London press, 
who weio invited to a social meeting pro idcd over by the 
Duke ot Peek The object of the meeting was to inaugorate, 
m a pnblic mannei, the fonnation of a Pntisli ^Iiigenm of 
Portraits of Hen of Mark ot this country who liad rendered 
themselves famous by adiievements m helds of science, art, 
literature, politics, travel, coinmcrcc, and m naval and mih 
tary walks The idea was conceived over a quarter of a cen 
tarv since, but it bad only been recently given full effect to 

As I listened to a iccital of what was being done, and 
intended to bo done, I thought of thedcainblenccs of the appli 
cation of tliG idea to photography How numerous are those 
who have achieved this leaser reknovvn, to whom our art 
science is indebted for not alone its luccption bnt its practical 
carrying out in detail, whose linaments ought to be pre«erved 
for the coming race by the agency of the art to wbicii they so 
greatly contributed I 

"Who IS insensible to the value of the family album m wliicli 
arc eushrmed the relatives of a past time, still loved and 
remembered but “gone beforct” 

What I desire to see established is that larger cosmopolitan 
album or gallery, m which will be found an accredited Iike- 
nc'o of everv man who has do erved well of bis photographic 
brethren It is not to onr credit that the names and record 
only of such men are, m so many instance®, all that we have 
ready access to or that can be liandcd down to posterity 
What 13 everybody’s bu&me&» is nobody’s bQ=me«3 The 
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diit} of makiog sucli a collecbon, one which ehall be open 
to the world at large, mast be undertaken by some public 
body, for the task is too herculean for a private mdmdinl, as 
I myself found when endeavoring lately to Lollect only two or 
tlu-ee score of such portraits which when made into lantern 
slides, were intended to give point to a lecture descriptive of 
the pal t taken by each m fnrfhei rag our art In that lecture, 
so far as at present prepared I give a very brief synopsis of 
the photographic recoid of the particular man whose portrait 
19 being projected on the screen, and having them arranged 
in something like histone order, the description goes on in 
sequence 

Onr cosmopolitan gallery should be gOt np by nationahtie«, 
although I very well recognize the fact that, like science, pho- 
tography has or should have no nationality If America, 
Germany, Belgium, Great Britain, and the other European 
and Asiatic nations would each collect the portraits and 
records of the individuals to whom I refei , and then effect an 
interchange with their brethren, tins might be easily attained 
Already, I possess a fair collection of such portraits, and I can 
only say that they will most heartily be placed at the disposal 
of any public boay who will take this matter up, for, as I have 
said the task is too onerous to be taken effectively in hand by 
a private individual 

J Traill Tayloi 


THE LIMITATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
There is a well worn story of how a lady brought back her 
proofs to the veteran photographer, Sarony, com^aimng that, 
though the photographs were of coarse very good, the like 
ne s was very bad and that the month especially was large and 
coarse “But,” said Sarony, “God made the month, I only 
made the photographs ” 

The lault may have been with the maker of the month, or 
it may have been with the maker of the photographs, but it is 
certain — tbougli photography is generally deemed to be a 
pretty faitlifuT servant — it may bo easil} made unfaithful and 
its limits of exactness are pretty soon reached 
Take, for instance, the limits of lenses When I read, m 
the catalognet. of cerlain opticians that their lenses (and their 
lenses onl}) will work with tUe full opening, generally per 

fcctlv sharp to the extreme comers of the plate, I wonder for 

they know as well as I do — and I know as well as they do— that 
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this IS 'll! optical impossibility A wide an^lc lens of uuuer 
sal focus 13 e\en a greiter monstrosity Witneps tbo many 
marvellous pei-spectivc results that are produced by the uni 
ver al focus cuueras, et xdgenuB omne 

A lena at beat can be but an imperfect instrument, its limit 
of capacit) 13 quickly reached, and erei3 thing should be done 
to favor It in its use Tliere is no lens ot univer^ il applica 
tion, and it seems to me the intelligent photographer will 
pro\ide liimself with different lenses for different purpo'tcs, 
using by preference the longer focus lens to avoid distortion 
ot perspective, a rectilmcar lens to avoid distortion of 
hue®, and the large«t npertiiic that will give tolerable sharp 
ne 3 to the principal object, with reasonable sliarpness to the 
rest of the picture Never use wide-angled lenses and small 
stops unle®s compelled to do so by the force of circumstances 
Can there be any donbt that a lens ot II inch focus on a 5 x 7 
plate with an opening of x? to give an inhmtelj more 

correct and pla®tic result than when a lens of 5 inch focus is 
used with an opening of 

Or take dry plates 1 am filled with amazement when I 
read of plates tnat are equally good foi about all clas«es of 
work, that always produce perfect negatives no matter what 
the subject, no matter what the exposure, simplj by being left 
just so many minutes in a one-solution developer If there is 
auypart of the process photography in which the limit is sooner 
reached than m othci-®, it is in development Then why still far 
ther contract its limits? Eather shonld wo adapt the lens, the 
plate, the development to the suhjeUy and, above all, dexelop 
for oitrsclies — who else can hnd for ns that subtle something 
we tried to secure when wo made our closure ? And, at the 
be®t, what can more forcibly show the limits of photography 
than a comparison of our pictures with that colored miniature 
of nature we see on our focosing screen ? 

Then in the matter of cameras I am not sure but that the 
advent of the “you press the bntton, we do the rest” horde 
of cameras has not been a serious blow to the advancement of 
photography After an expenence of some tliirty years m all 
sorts and conditions of photographing, I vow that I find the 
hand camera of to-day the hardest of all to work It is said m 
bittle only one bullet in I don’t know how many thousands, 
hita the mark I honestly believe that with band cameras not 
one shot in a hundred — no, nor m a thousand — really succeeds 
For myself, I am content with one of the niauj well made 
adjustable cameras that are m the market, where I can see 
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wlnt I am trjiug to pecure, and -wLerG I confers I am ghd to 
have a tripod to lielp me out 

In a general wa\ I alwajs tr^ to iraprcps on iinself the 
hunts of pbotognnlij, and not to expect too much from its 
appliances 1 use len'ics oul^ for the class of work for which 
the} aic best suited, and I do not expect to find a lens with 
an opening of 4 that will gifo n picture sharp to the corners 
of either an interior, a portrait, a hndscape, or a horse going 
at full speed 

1 use mj best judgment m suiting plate and developer to 
the snbiect, and I never expect to find a developer or phte 
that will do this for me 

For the present I am satisfied with a camen on a tnpod, 
and I onl} find a hand camera useful for making an occasional 
memorandum of a vor} hmitcd class of subjects 

Ernest EdiJcarcU 


TEE CROSSLINE SAIF TONE PROCESS 

Remarks ov the Relation of Plack and White on the Screfn 

Tiir great varicly of effects that may be obtained m screen 
negatives from, the same subject leadft cverj investigator to 
try, or de«ire to try, ever} pos iblc relation of blach to white 
lines and spaces in tho «crecn The best relation for all pur 
poses 13 indeed a verj difticult and well nigh impossible point 
to determine because, firstly, the be-t texture m the negative 
depends largely on the requirements of tho 8 ub=;equcnt pro 
cedure, ana, secondly, because tliere is so great a vanet} of 
tvste aud opinion regarding the desirc<l cficct in the rcproduc 
tion To arine at any valid conclusion in the matter it is 
necessary to review the phenomenon which takc^* place m 
making a negiti\e through n screen 

It 18 obvious that if a lined or cross-lined screen be placed 
in xminecliate contact with a sensitive plate in the camera, aud 
an object photographed through it, the result will be a transfer 
of the lines of the screen in reverse and m the transparent 
parts of the screen there will be a deposit of silver proportional 
to the action of light, to the same degree as thei-o u oiild be 
with the same action of light had no screen been interposed 
Isow, if this same screen be moved from the sensitive plate 
toward the lens a distance say of ^-mch or more, and the same 
subject exposed for the same length of time, the result will be 
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a M,r} fair picture, witL very little, if an}, indication of tlic 
presence of the mterpo^cd screen The latter has been brought, 
so to speah, out of focus, hut, of course, not in the sense fliat 
a picture is said to bo out of focu , ns the ra\ s passed tho plane 
occnpied by the screen m ns direct a manner as in tlie first in 
stance Tlio attribute of light I now n os diffraction has come 
into play, and has affected tho direction of the light sufficiently 
to completel} ohmiriate tho fine lines of tho screen from tho 
resulting picture 

What w e desire to obtain is an amount of dtfTracbon of the 
light that shall be just Bufficiciit in the high lights to act 
around the lines between the junction's, and at the same time 
to leave the point of actual cro sing quite nnaflected and clear 
Tins can be effected with a screen having any relation what 
over of bheh to white, simply by adjusting the distance 
between the 8 cnsiti> e plate and the screen * and consequent!} , 
60 far as regards tliat one particular requirement of a icldmg 
transparent dots m the Iiigh lights, the relation of black, to 
white in tlio screen is not of paramount iinportaiico The 
difference, then which will result from a dillcrcnt proportion 
of black and white m tho screen must bo sought el&cwlicre 
than in tho ability to produce liigh lights with fine black dots, 
or a “ brilliant ” rcMiU, and practice indicates that this is true 
If, on the one hand, we liad a streca inth very thick black 
lines, then, in order to obtain tho de ired result, wc must bring 
about suflicieiit diffraction to clo«c up the liigh lights into dots, 
and this amount will nccc «aril} render the edges of the lines 
hnz^ and round, that is to sav, lacking in elmrpnes?, and }icld 
1 dim picture with the fine detail more or lees “fogged over ’ 
or “ironed out ” 

On the other hand, if the blitk hue be very thin, a very 
small amount of diffraction will be suflicient to carr} the action 
ot light around the junctions of the lines as well as around the 
lines between the junction** Ilcnco tho diffraction in such a 
case would have to bo cut down to tho minimum, resulting m 
i tendency to show lines in the lighter middle tints where 
there should ho dot** Imt larger dots than tho o in the highest 
lights Tins kind of a «cretn aiclds the bc<*t detail 

As in all human effort, we are obliged to balance advantages, 
so, al 0 in tlnsparticnl ir inetaiiec and I find tint with a sharj), 
opaque black line, and a sharp and Iran parent «paco, where 
the diffraction is noninl and no extra refraction or diffraction 


* W th a filed (3 stance bclwmn Kreoi and tem t pUte tufiU m to adm t the d f 

fract n the nme effect say be brought abooi by ear) Ing: the t le of the lest apenore 
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IS introduced b} tbe presence of a collodion film or otbor 
amorphous body that tends to disperse the unduly, a 
screen having the white or trinsparent spaces about twice as 
thick as the opaque liiieswillyicld the most satisfactory results 
all around In that case the diffraction ncces'iry to produce 
the desired results in the highest lights need not be such as to 
interfere with the sharpness of the lints necessary to produce 
good detail, and the yunclion points arc sufiiciently broad to 
admit of several gradations of dots before the continuous crO'S- 
hnes manifest themselves 

"Where a cross-lined screen has both seU of black lines equal 
m width, there 18 nece sarih a point iii the resulting picture 
where the dots cea®e and tlie hues commence, and in such a 
case the lines are at once crossed Whore one set of lines 
is slightly heavier than flic other, or somewhat closer togetlitr, 
there will be anoint between the darkest dots and lightest cross 
lines composed of a single set of lines, and, consequently, such 
a screen yields a more gradual gradation of tone from tlic 
middle tints to tbo shadows 

From the results of a long experience with screens of almost 
every variety, I give the tollowing condensed tonclnsions on 
the general snbicct of screen work 

Greater contrast and roandness can be obtained with coarse 
than with tine-lincd screens 

Finer detail can be obtained with fine than with coarse 
lined screen* 

Sharper detail can ho obtained with single ruling and double 
exposure than with double ruling and single exposure 

Tar better modulation can be obtained with doable than with 
single lined screens 

Sharper contrasts can be obtained with single than with 
double ruled screens 

A. cross lined screen must be more perfect than a single 
ruling, becau'e m the single rulmg any small sciatches m the 
gkas or opaque spots in the screen will be partially neutralized 
% the two exposuies acting alternately on thepirts, while, in 
the double luhng, a small scratcli or opaque spot remains in 
one place throughout the entire length of the exposure 

Max Lety 
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A. SHO'W-CASE 

WniLE not advocating tbe home raannfactnro of apparatus 
or furniture as the nioat protitable in the long run, it iim have 
occurred to some of our own fratemitj that an inexpensive 
outside show case would be desirable until a more elaborate 
affair could be afforded To such is offered the following 
plan, which has served me well 

Get as man\ plain antique oak frames Oo you desire sides 
toyourca'C We willsav four Tlie frames fitted vntli a good 
quality of glass can he iiad, 10\24, for about 75 cents each 
this size 13 convenient and will accommodate six cabinets or 
three 8x10 panels to the side withont crowding You can 



fasten the frames together, ns j>cr diagram A, or b} mould 
ing«, ns per diagram 11 Pot in n solid bottom with a 4 inch 
hole in tiic exact center JIako a removable cover Slake a 
box without ends 0 inches square and 24 inches high Cover 
with canton flannel, or more expensive material, it you wjah, 
for a background to the photo- Get hits of tin plate bent, 
as per diagram C, ns long and a trifle narrower tlian a cabinet 
card Arrange on the canton flannel ground and secure 
two screws This makes it casj to change v our exhibit often 
without much trouble 

For mounting the ca-o have a solid stand a* high ns desired, 
w itli a 4 inch Iwlt secured in the center of tlio top in a per 
pendicuhr po-ition Arrange thereon in a- large a triando 
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a*? po«siblc, as sho^yn at D tbrco small trunk rollerb iipside 
down and fasten them with screws Kow set jour case so 
that the holt passes through the hole in the hottom, resting on 
tl 0 trunl rollers Arrange tlie photos on the bottomless box , 
place inside the case , paton the top, and there you are Ton 
will be surprised at the number of people who will take a 
“ turn ” 

T E Huston 


A STEREOSCOPIC HAND CAMERA 
It is commonly 1 nown that of all pictures those which are 
arranged to give the stereoscopic effect when viewed in a 
stereoscope, convey the true impresaion of peispective and 
solidity It seems strange, indeed that of the mjnads of in 
stantaneous pictures maae eo few are taken with reference to 



their fntnrc use m connection with the stereoscope, fo) xtts 
onhj hj that invans tJ at the % lea of animated hflcan he con 
lejed I can only assign as the reason the present almost univer 
sal ii«o of hand camera&, and that none of them have, up to tins 
lime, been arranged for stereo copic pictures ’ 

Tliero 13 a mnch over worked phrase — “ the long felt want,” 
but 1 think that just that literally wdl bo metbj tlionewliand 
camera -rthich the American Optical Comp my have mat 
finisl ed i j j 
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Tlie first illustration shows one of these cameras closed, and 
}ou A\ill observe there is no external opening for findei,lensor 
anything to indicate that the leather co^cied case contains the 
appliances which go to make up an instantaneous camera. 

The second illustration convejs tlie idea of the appeaiance 
of the camera when open- The pair of lenses is fitted with a 
triplex stereoscomc shutter, made by the Prosch ilannfactur- 
ing Compan;^. The septum wliich divides the camera inside 
isliere not visible, but it is arranged 60 that it may easily be 
taken out when the possessor ot the camera wishes to make 
pictures e(pial in sl/e to the ground glass (5x7 inches). 



The lenses are mounted on a removable front, which is dis- 
placed when a single picture is to be taken with a larger lens. 
This camera measures eight inches high, nine inches long, and 
five inches wide. It has a screw plate underneath, so that it 
may be nsed with a tripod The reversible finder, focussing 
scale and shutter, with pneumatic release, go to make up a 
complete instrument. 

The stereo, negatives when ent in two are exactly of the 
size suitable for making lantern-slides ; that is, each half will 
make a lantern-slide, ^ow that such a light, portable camera 
as this has been constructed, 1 cannot but think that stereoscopic 
photography will be popular again, and that many ivill learn 
of the beauties of stereoscopic transparencies. 

Henry Clay Pnee. 
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PHOTOORAMMETKY 

ProBABL\ nono of the different purposes to winch photog 
nphy IS applied is so imperfectly nnderstood as photogram 
metry, and 1 cannot hut f^el that an attempt to make it intel 
Iigiblewill not seem out of place m aour widely -circulated 
Annual 

Pliotogrammetry is photography applied to surveying We 
produce by the aid of surveying tbo«e graphic delineations 
known as maps and plans Photography is u«cd to produce 
other graphic productions, commonly spoken of as pictures 
Both of them are projections of the object represented upon a 
plane surface, and are made in accordance with certain delimte 
rules, so that every point of the object is represented on that 
plane of the surface to which the ray of i i->ion is concentrated 

IIow different these projections uiav appear becomes evidi nt 
when we assume the picture surface to Lc a plane, in other 
cases a carved surface, and that the eye remains fi^ed upon 
one point while either of these surfaces is moved about to 
form various angles with the ray of Meion,or that we move 
about and view tlie plane eurfoces from different standpoints 

Of these numerous possibilities, two are of special import- 
ance, the parallel or geometricol, and the central orperspee 
tive representations In either of them the picture-surface is 
a plane, and, as evigencies may require, assumed to he diapha 
nous, like a plate glLss for evample In the one case all rays 
of vision are paiallel wath each other and vertical to the sur 
face of the picture, m the otlier they meet at a distant pomt 
and form a pyramidal or conical bundle of rays , of these but 
one ray (/iauj}i4t/ahl) strikes the picture vertically, and event 
nally passes through it The distortions and variations of the 
real proportion® of the objects seen perspectii ely are well 
known facts, and a certain education or training of the eye is 
necessary to enable us to judge correctly of the actual form 
and dimensions of a b<wy by merely looking toward it, 
still, notwnthstanding our experience, errors frequently occur 
The Chinese declare perbpcctive seemg to he the result of a 
defective function of the eye, nnd demand of idealistic art 
corrections of these alleged errors Being fully awaie of the 
cause of the discrepancy between the actnal and the seen, we 
do not indorse such naive conceptions We should not demand 
stnetly perspective drawing in artistic representation®, nor 
those appealing wholly to the imagination, for both yield 
unsatisfactory results 
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When per-jjecti^edraTCinpsarc designed to aid in t!ie carry 
mg out of practical "work, tnej should be made solely uith a 
vieTP to working out the ideas into practical shape , or mcUiods 
better adapted to the purposes, like the geometncal, should be 
employed 

In geometrical drawings a hmited number of plans or out 
lines arc generally sufiieicnt to sh.ow the conbtniction or design 
of even quite complicated objects It is not impossible to 
make fac simile copi&» of the objects represented by the aid of 
perspective drawings hut this method is attended with much 
difficulty 

From a sufficient number of pictures of one object made 
mdependentlv of each other and combined, a geometrical draw 
mg maj be changed into a p'^rspcetive one, or tiers zersa The 
methods employed seem qoite tedious m execution, hut in 
principle they are extremely simple In practice, the geomet 
ncal drawings are frequentlj required, as, for example, m 
architectural designs where the view* must be made toembiace 
both the perspecth e and the picturesque, just a& they would be 
seen from an imaginary point The other method is but rarely 
employed In tlie first place with the exception of directly 
taken photographs, there are no reliable means for obtamiug 
accurately-detailed perspective views, while accuracy is a neces- 
6ity*m geometrical dri\nng5> In the second place on account 
of the d^imraution m sire of distant objects, perspective draw 
mgs are not of as uniform and ibsolutc sharpneas ns geomet 
ncal ones, and errors m them are le>s easily discernible than m 
the geometncal drawings Iinagme, for instance, the quad 
ratio ground plan of a small monument Even the sharpest 
and best trained eye is incapable of detecting a too forcible 
foreshortening of but two or three degrees on one side of the 
sqnare, but with a geometncal ground plan, the variation of 
one degree on the side of a square is at once perceptible 

It 13 not verj easy to make correct geometncal drawings for 
the object is not seen as we think it should be No oue can 
direct the eye to more than one point at a time, and one must 
rely either upon direct measurements or correct calculations of 
the angle having fixed a point to work from only after locnt 
mg tho same inth reference to other pomt'i Adding to this 
the 6crupulou& accuracy required m that class of work it be- 
comes obviou that surveying ■*’or the purpose of making geo- 
metrical drawmgfr i» too roundabout and tedious when an 
easier method is available 

In con idermg the^e circum«tance« notwithstanding the 
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difiieulties to be overcome, it is quite natural to seek in plio 
tOtjrapby tbe means for obtainmp reliable, accurate and sliarp 
perspective pictures Weeannotaatetbeattemptsfoi obtaining 
these results further back than abont twenty five years 

IVhen making photographs, it often happens that quite im 
portant portions are ob&enred, as oLrubs many times bide part 
of the front of a church, or as in the c'lse of a tall chimne} in 
a landbcape, which conceals from view portions of an object 
inobt wanted The&o obstructions may be taken out of a niga 
tive by retouching, or the view may be taken from another point, 
and It 13 possible also to supplement the photographic work hi 
drawings, on which accurate measurements liave been notea 
In making photogrammetne pictures one should always observe 
care and accuraej , noting down various circumstances, such as 
the ganging of the theodolite, the pomt of view, etc 

Two essential portions of the object should he photographed , 
not only to take them m, but also to indicate their relative 
positions each to the other Characteristic points should be 
marked with rods, and at least two of them should be visible 
in each of the difiercnt pictures At tbe same time the length 
of draw of the camera should be carefully indicated, so 
that the angles at which these rods become visible may 
bo accurately calculated Other rods should be placed, not 
too near to each other, so that lines may be drawn to indicate 
tbe mam points "When this is done correct measurements 
of all dimensions can be determined The camera must be set 
up with more than the usual care so that the lens and platform 
will both be in a vertical position toward the point to be photo- 
graphed, iiithin which is the point of sight of the whole per 
spectivo picture The front of the camera and the focusing 
screen must he parallel to eacli other, and vertical toward the 
bed of the cimeia, which latter should ho honzontal, or in a 
distinctly measured, angular position touard the horizon The 
angles may be measured with sufficient accuracy with a pro- 
tnctor,andaplumbhne with very fiuo thread, or, instead of this, 
use a universal spirit level rmally the pomt of sight should 
ho carefully noted, and it is well to observe the portion of the 
object whicli 18 mirroicd on the ground glass vniere diagonal 
lines from tlie oppo-^ite corners cross each other, that is, mtho 
center of the ground gla'ss 

Tbe most e-'ential points only have been given, hut, by 
tlicjc improvised means one not equipped with a complete 
pliotogrammctric outfit may make sen lecable photogranimetne 
pictures The practice of photogrammetry can be recom 
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mended to amateur pliotograpbers, for ther, as well as otlier 
touiuts, are usuallj interests in arcluteetnnl moimmeiit» 
But wei'e pUotogrammetrs to "be pnctieed seriou«lj and for its 
own sake and m ere the results obtained to equal in accuncy 
thoso of the snr\ejor, more elaboiatc apparatus would he 
required In any event, it is nccc^r> to iia'e means for 
measuring lengths and angles 

Of mouem and well known pbotogrammetnc apparatus, that 
of Koppo and Jleydenbauer deserve ^ecnl mention because 
thej are tj pes of their kind Dr A ilcydcnbancr, of Berlin, 
la universally considered tlie oldest and most experienced 
advocate and practitioner of pbotogrammetrj He has been in 
tho employ of the Prtt>sian Gorernment for a number of 
years, and has devoted Inmself inainl} to the photographing 
of architectural monuments Dr ilc^denbauer’s attention 
was and still is directed towanl the making of very large pho- 
tographs Ho works upon plates 40 x 40 centimeters with an 
ODusually large pantoocopic objcctno made expressly for him 
Instead of using a theoaolato be gets his lesults by means of 
artificial bonron and spirit level Negatives maue with tius 
apparatus are subsequently enlarged througli a Steinlieil wide- 
angle aplanat to DO x 00 centitoetcrs and then copied, for use 
in German high schools His work has bad tlic most bene 
ficial influence upon photography 

The importance of lus recent efforts to develop with an 
extremely dilute solution of pjrogallol and potash (1^ Gm of 
pyrogallol in 0 litres of solution, having excluded the air from 
tfie developing dish) is not yet estimated and generally under 
stood The merit of ins pfiotograrametnc work is recognized 
through the large photographs rather than tlirough maps and 
plans which he has made 

Dr Koppe proceeds from a different standpoint The 
photo-theodolite survey work is by him cousidered as of the 
most importance He snpermtended the constniction of a 
theodohte arranged to insert, in place of the tele'^eope for the 
dfttercaumtuiu. q£ amgbj. pomtA, a email camera 10 x 10 centi 
metere with ri^id metallic case, and by means of which the 
photogrammetric picture is made * ^ * He has with it 
a packing case which serves alto as a changmg box All of 
the apparatus i» made as light, and to fold as compactly, as 

f os«ibIe About two years ago Dr Koppe pubh'hed “ Die 
liotorammetne oder J3ildaee«s Kunst, whicli is the most 
reliable source of information on photogrammetry 

Since the date of its publication no essential change ha« 
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been made m pliotogrammetneal methods It 13 thought that 
owing to the introduction of Cail &iss (J’ena’^ obiectives that 
di&culties formerly believed to be insuperable will be over 
come These ■wide-angle^lenses are notable for their extreme 
angle of view and uniform illmmnatiog power 

The occasional practice of photogrammetry is recommended 
to amateur photographers Its province is by no means con- 
fined to the malcing of ground or arcliitecturaf surveys , mete 
orological and terrestnd phenomena are also within its scope 
Better results wiU undoubtedly be secured by se^ eral photog 
raphers uniting for action and the recording of observation 
The height, shape, formation and motion of clouds, the northern 
lights, lightning, shooting stars, etc , are excellent subjects 
for pbotogrammetrical practice Let us not forget that 
science thankfully and profitably, receives all data gamed 
through well-conducted obsei vation 

Bnmo Meyer 


CELLULOID FOCUSSING SCREENS 
Sevekau jears ago 1 suggested the use of celluloid in 
photography, and in The I^iotographtc T\mes I called atten- 



tion to the use of this material instead of ground glass Con 
slant use of such a focusing screen having proved its great 
ropenonty to glass, I am surpn^ed that the latter is ever 
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used The onlj way I (nn explain this, is that there is great 
difiaculty in obtaining celluloid thick enon^h to keep flat 
However, this cellnloid can now be obtained ui thin sheets of 
almost any size up to 2i a 36 inches, and is much better for 
the purpose when properly adjusted, as it eaves so much 
weight I arrange my celluloid focussing screenj, as shown in 
the cut, aronnd the edge I punch holes about an inch apart 
Into each of these holes a httle string made of flne steel piano 
wire IS fastened The tension of the mdmdnnl spnnss i» very 
slight, but many of them serve to keep the celluloid perfectly 
flat under all conditions of temperature 

Wilham IIerl>eri Rolhm 


ARE WE PROGRESSING T 

Wbem we think that even the gloss of the extra bnlhant 
albumen print is insuthcient, and that the glare of the collodio- 
chloride pictui-e seems likely to im ade all ranks, wc are apt to 
conclude that,artisticalh, weare not improving Bot this is a 
surface indication A keen observer at tlie late Buffalo Con 
vention would have seen that the class of workers, to whom 
we look for advancement in this direction, were not looking 
upon this new candidate with any favor 
A httle inquiry would have disclosed the fact that they 
strongly condemn it 

The work most admired was the prints in platinum, and 
one exhibitor showed that, even in cabinet sizes, rich, plucky 
prints could be had by tins proce"'’ hor the larger sizes 
platinum is simply unapproachable, "SVliy it is not more used 
IS hard to say It requires, accurate manipulation, but is not 
BO difficult but that any expert printer can readily master it 
The excellent resfllts sliowu will gam it many fnends, and, 
doubtle&s, give it a still better showing at the next Convention 
A careful comparison of the tn o last exhibits of the P A 
oi A wiA show a decided gain m arti^c inerA itrr A 
loss in one or two classes, but an encouraging gam on the 
average ^ 

It IS to be hoped that either the poem prize will be discon 
tinned, or better methods adopted Word pictures of the 
times of which “Idyls of the King” and such iioems treat 
may be very effective, and the unreality of the subject add 
beauty to the sentiment, but to bnng them nnder the skylight 
can never result in anything more than a cancatnie 1 have 
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no disposition to quc tion tiie dcasioii of tlio jiid^'cs in the 
late awards nor do I, for a moment, entertain aiij doubt'; of 
their integrity in the matter, but it is immfestlj absurd to 
expect one to aiUguatcl} pidgt of tlm mints of Midi n com 
])o itioii by studying the poem after In'* nppointim.nt at the 
Coiucntion 

It'is not to bo cxpetlcd that men will studi it beforeband 
nitb tlic expectation of being apponitcd ]U all means let 
Bucb pidges be selected months m adianco 

Vi itb ‘ Iliawatba’ tlie new idea started out <vc)l Ibc pnzo 
picture, m particular, was a dccidtd step in adxance of an} 
tiling preiiousl} gbown lint we ciunot sa^ tbc same for tlic 
late cliorta is to be attributed not so much to the cxliibitors as 
to the injudicious selections ^\hlk it istnio that ‘ lliauatha” 
belong, in a measure to tbia Mint da<« of unrtili«in it i-« an 
unrcalitj that is appreciated and tliorougbU undetvtood in this 
countrj, but the last selection Ins Iande<ru9 m a mcdircv il mi t, 
beautiful indeed under the cffccti'c coloring of the i>oot bnt 
not capaWo of more pnctical treatment hj cannot 'wo 
have BOine eiiuplc, homo poem, such a one as “ JIand ilullcr” 
Possibly tins might not gi\c so good an opportunitj for 
teclmieal treatment as “ Lvangehne’’ or “ Elaine, bnt it would 
gu e a fir better opportunity for poetic treatment 

Let a part of the picture^ ho land cape compositions 'This 
might bar some of us who haven’t time to go out in the field' 
and practice, but the nssocntion is siippo ed to bo for the 
advancement of jiliotogripb} , and not for the aggrandi oment 
of mdividuala, and, if tlio am iteur will toho up this matter and 
g\s e us something that approachtr^ the magniEc'nt studies of 
of IT F Eobinson, there ironld indeed bo a gain • Such a 
senes properly handled and pnnted m platinum might giac U' 
results that all would bo proud to acknowledge as photograplnc 
products 

George Sjxrrtj 
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EAPIB PHOTOQEAEKY 

Toe A 5 tFRI 0 A^ of PiiorooRArnr mu t cjrcnlnte 

CTCTjTvliere During tlio pa&l year I Imve been called upon, 
many for uraetical information in regard tomj methods 
of making rapiu exposures, and, 1 am sorry to gay, my time 
has 1)000 so taken up that it has been impoasiblo for mo to 
reply to thc«e nnmerons inquine**, which were, nndonbtedly, 
addrc&sed to mo l)ocan«o of llio article which I wrote for lost 
jear’fl Annual. Tho description uhich I will now give, may, 
m part, atone for this sccmin" neglect 

Iho photograph of ifr S J Dixon ^alkin^ on a ^nre rope 
stretched across tho river below Niagara Fall-, Mas made 
with a plate that I had never before Inod IVluit sort of a 
plate It proved to bo will be dctcmjinod bv looking at tho 
reproduction "While in BulTalo at tho late 1 ’ A of A. Con 
vontion, 3fr Carbutt gave me samples of lus orthochromatic 
plates I had cxpo«c(l all of the plates which I took with mo 
to Bufialo, fo Mhcn lie asked mo to try a dozen of his ortho- 
chromatic platc^, I was very clad to do so I filled my lioldoN 
with tUctii, and exposed all of them at or near the Falla 
with tho very l>c«t of results I used the r» x 7 camera which 
tho American Optical Coinpanv mado for mv rapid uork 
Tho lens in it is litto<l with a 0,'nplct Extra flapia Sliuttcr 
TJio day was a beautiful one, tho light goo<l and clear, so that 
every Uung was favorable for picture-making 

when tlio lion of tho day made his npiK*armco I was on tho 
snot, ready “to do unto him as he has done to many others ” 
When I told him what 1 wnntcil, lie iii'^tantU consented, and 
posed without a word of instruction Before y on could say 
‘ Peter” I had him m my box The expo uro was made with 
tho lens wide open and tho shutter set at slow instantaneous 
snecd I then changed the tension of tho shutter to work in 
auont tho iifticth part of a second and Mas ready to shoot liim 
on tho rope I u-ed the lens with open stoj), as I ahvavs do 
w\iim TnakTrig s^icAs 

Wlien 1 came to develop witli eikonogou, I found tliat tho 
plates had been fully cxi>o~cd and tint their gcntrnl appear 
ance was as hnllniit as i had ever seen I mavcTCt to see 
the plate that will give me tho pradjtion m tone, tfie perfect 
remunng of tho di tance-*, and the cxqni ite bnlliant printing 
qualities of tlio Keystone ortliochroniatie Tlio first plate 
with Dixon Ijahnced on the wire wa*- shown to an old pho- 
tographer, who looked at it very critically for some time, and 
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remarked “Yes, that la a prcttj good plate You took lota 
of pairs to develop that , UhCd a weak paro to bnii" out 
those half tones and to gel joar shadows ns clear ns that ” I 
told him that I never used pyro in my life, and he ccavo me a 
look that I still rcmcmlicr, hut when I explained what plate 
I had used, ho remarked “That saves a lot of trouble, don’t 
It?” 

For different work yon want iitlicr tool , but when ^ou get 
what you find works satisfactorily, stick to it As regards 
shutters I am satisfied that 1 can do as much to catch an 
expres'» tram going sixty miles an hour, or to photograph, 
broad side on, an athlete striding tbrongli the air at the 
rate of 100 yards in nine and fonrliftli second-,, with the 
Triplex shutter ns v, ith any other , in fact I liav e not y ct seen 
that this hfis been done with any other fonn of shutter but, 
as we all know , a speedy shutter is of no account if v tm hnv c 
not cot a rapid lens and rapid plates I toll von candidly , 
gentle readers, I would not go through the trial of choosing 
leiiscs and sliuttcrs again for the glonou« Jionors of a prince, 
ft 18 experience alone that will tell a man what it» riglitor 
wrong Someone may say 1 cannot u^o a fa«t plate 1 say 
give mo the fastest Then another will say, 1 cannot develop 
my plates quickly enough I have workwl threo hours to 
bring up four plates of rapid exposures made when it was 
raining but it was necessary to have them to know the poM 
tions of racin g horses at tho itnisb, and 1 got them There i» 
a time when development should be rapid, but this is only to 
prevent plates from irdhne My ailviee is to gel the hc'-t of 
everything and, when you have it, get tborougnly acquainted 
with It , watch it closely in action, and it w ill serv o you faith 
fully 

John G IJemment 


AIBUMEN PRINTING 

Thepl is no part of pliolograpluc work in which failure is 
60 frequent as in albnmen pnnting Volumes have been 
written upon the subject, but much of a truly practical nature 
can yet be said In most establishments tho printing is left 
to mfenor help, and while the proprietor may bo a firsbehss 
printer himself, he docs not find time to keep a critical watch 
upon all the details of tho work, and eomctiinos lie will find 
that the prints are bad and hardly fit to deliver, TJpon inves 
tjgation the silver bath is found to bo too weak and slightly 
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acid ; perhaps it is fall of albumen, which shows itself bv 
for ming a thin Ecnm on the surface of the fresblj-filtered batt 
while Altering; even the best of paper will often be found 
covered with metallic spots. Remedy : Keep the bath always 
on the alkali side, which is easily accoinplisned by nsing t£e 
ammonio-nitrate bath, by the use of a few drops of ammonia, 
or by a small amount of carbonate of silver (silver precipitated 
by carbonate of soda), whiclr latter will keep the bath always 
just neutral so long as anyofitremainsintlie bottle undissolved. 

Keep the bath always of such strength that your paper will 
print with a bronzed effect in the deepest shadows. An addi- 
tion of a small amount of alcohol will prevent the albumen on 
very freshly albnmenized paper from dissolving and getting 
into the bath. Metallic spots are caused by dust on floors and 
tables being stirred up by the rapid movements of the person 
silvering the paper,' by particles of metallic crystals of siher 
which have not been faltered out, or from particles of carbon 
thrown off 1^ gas and other heat sources emploved in drying 
the paper, 'fho length of time of silvering is best judged of 
by the paper itself. Place the sheet npon the bath in a manner 
to avoid air bells, and quickly breathe upon the long edges of 
the sheet to keep them from rolling back ; then rock your tray 

f ently and watcli the paper closely, and just as scon as it 
ecomes flat and limp draw it over a glass rod or the edge of 
the tray and hang it up carefully to dry. Proper length of 
fuming is of the greatest importance — paper fumed from ten 
to twenty minutes may look brilliant and strong while print- 
ing, but tones up muddy and measly ; but if fumed longer it 
will tone rich and smooth. With the present favorite brand 
of paper thirty minutes fuming will be found about right. 

Any one of the many known toning baths will produce good 
tones, providing the paper has been properly sensitized, fumed 
and prmted, but many printers print too dark, and look to the 
toning bath to hleacli the prints back to the proper shade. A 
greater mistake cannot bo made. A good print should possess all 
the fine details which the negative has, printing only a trifle 
beyond that point to allow for washing and firing. Tone your 
prints until the high lights assume a j)carly clearness and stop. 
One of the very best toning baths is made by neutralizing the 
gold with bicarbonate of soda, aftem-ard adding a few drops of 
a strong solution of sal soda, the latter keeping tlie prints from 
toning loo fast and the albumen from being attacked as it 
often is when bicarbonate alone is used. Use one grain of 
gold to each sheet of paper and eight ounces of water. The 
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batli can be n^ed over and over again, but one must be careful 
not to overcharge it -vvith sal soda, as in that case the prints 
refuse to tone Keutraliae always with bicarbonate It both 
ered by the paper blistering, passing the prints after toning 
and betore fixing through a batli or one part alcohol to two 
parts water is a well known remedy rix,inhypo one pound, 
to water one gallon, for fifteen minutes, kuetung the prints m 
motion , use salt water afterward if you think it of any benefit 
Wash rapidly and thoroughly, and mount 

0 M Pausch 


5H0T0GB.APSIC EaTriPMEKTS IN MUSEUMS, LIBRARIES, 
AND THE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 
Tue importance of photography aa an aid to the study of, 
and investigations in, natural science is thoroughly recog 
nized, nevertheless, but very few institutes devoted to the 
cultivation of these sciences are furnished with facilities for 

S hotograplung, and, wherever arrangements for that purpose 
ave been made, usually they are poorly equipped In 
capacity as attachd of one of the most extensive museums of 
natural history, I have had ample opportunity to become 
aware of the manifold advantages and tiie various applications 
of photography in the pursuit of scientific studies It is my 
object to speatin the following pages on the more important 
points of this subject 

If we begin with museums, the importance of having cor 
rect photographic reproductions of rare original specimens 
becomes evident at once In many instances, but principally 
in the different classes of zoology, a photographic copy of 
requisite dimensions when accurately made compensates per 
fectly for the absence of the origin'll To show, however to 
perfection all the characteristic details of the original, it will 
be necessary to make several photographs taken from dif 
fereut points of view , to render color vmucs as nearly correct 
as possible by employing cotor sensitive plates, and to photo- 
graph simultaneously with the object a graduated scale or 
ruler, in order to show distinctly the relative proportions of the 
object in either enlarged or reduced views 

Occasionally macroscopic jihotograpliB are made of natural 
history objects , but, in far moro numerous cases, they arc 
microscopic, and thanks to the perfect condition of some 
of the photographic equipments of the pubhc museums, 
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it is possible to exchange photographic reproduction of reiy 
rare specimens. Had natoralists always been able to procure 
correct photographs of rare originals, many erroneous syno- 
nyms, confusing and embarrassing to the student of natural 
history, might have been alh^etner avoided and better infor- 
matioa have been obtained of objects, especially of those 
described in older books, and of which either none or bnt very 
imperfect pictures exist. 

lint there are many other not less important advantages to 
be gained from photographs, and particularly from photo- 
micrograms. "Wnioever has had opportcni^ to compare 
microscopic objects very much alike in appearance and their 
distinguishing character but slightly expressed, is aware of the 
fact that to do so properly necessitates the employment of 
two microscopes of exactly the same power and the same focal 
length, or that drawings must be made of the objects by means 
of the camera luci^a and then the comparison be made. How 
tbuch greater are the facilities for making snch comparisons 
accurately when a good photographic apparatus is at hand. 

Photographs of that description might be arranged in the 
shape and form of catalogues, or copies of them be directly 
attached to each of the microscopic preparations of the collec- 
tion. In either case the facility is given for comparing newly- 
acquired specimens with those already in possession, like those 
belonging, for example, to the clashes oi bydroides or biyo- 
zooans. 

It is better not to devote oneself entirely to the photo- 
graphing of microscopic objects. To work within more lim- 
ited precincts, and especially upon the field of systematics, 
will prove eventually to be more profitable and interesting. 
Select tables from microscopic literature, photograph and make 
paper prints from them, divide them appropriately if several 
specimens are upon one table, and mount them separately 
upon one card if of uniform size,* 

Of rare books it is advisable to copy the letter text and to 
mount it upon the reverse side ol 6ie card carrying the photo- 
graph of the object. ‘With text reproductions and occasionally 
with that of the picture, considerable reduction of size is per- 
missible; in fact, two octavo pages allow reducing to the size 
of a cabinet card, or 12 x 18 C.c. If a complete and special 
catalogue of all the classes and spedes photographed does not 
exist, reference should atoncebemade to the literary sources of 

* ProndeJ these tables are printed upon one sAe of tbe paper onlf, they maj be 
copied bf licbtpaua eethods (bine pnntmei 
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loformahon The wnter of this has photographed all acces- 
sible information on that point, and has found the Tcork bj 
no means as tedious as one -would suppo^ Exposures for from 
ten to twelve pages of a book may be well made m from three 
to four hours, and several plates be developed simultaneously 
in one tray, and similarly fixed 

Photographic reproductions of illustrated works, or if 
possible, photo-mierographic pictures form frequently very 
interesting and instructive displays for the general public, if 
descriptive text is attached to each individual photograph, or 
to the photo-imcrogram 

In one of our largest museums of natural history there is not 
one protozooan group publicly exhibited The ammal king 
dom begins there uiin ifs second type*!, the colloterate« At 
least a hundred if not more photographs of these \ ery small 
eat and most wonderfully formed animalcules, like specimens 
radiolana and fonmenifera shonld be displayed 

Nest to zoology the science of botany will derive the rao^t 
benefit from photography Be'ides photo microscopic pictures 
of diatoms or the reproductions ot illustrated works on the 
subject, habitus pictures of single plants taken from the flora 
of foreign countries will be of mtere«t to the systematist 

In mineralogy and petrography photo micrograms of thinly 
CTonnd slices of minerals made by ordinary or by polarized 
light are of high interest Pholo-micrograms of meteorites of 
rare minerals and of characteristic mining constructions are 
qnitc importai t to the student 

Tor the study of zoologic paleontology, a photographic 
outfit 13 of incalculable importance I refer simply to the 
strata and deposits of rock formations produced by erosive 
and volcanic action , and the application ot photography in zoo 
as well as pliy to-paleontology, ot whicli numerous photographs 
multiplied % mechanual punting process, illustrate many 
valuable work? 

Photography will only be applied to public libraries as a 
means of making reproduction? There are important docu 
ments or rare manuscripts and autographs in possession of pn 
vatc parties or other hbrants wJuch it is desirable to reproduce 
in natural size (true coj ics of the original), and, when printed 
upon phtindm or arrow root paper are often quite equal to the 
originals Yer\ rare or costly books may bo copied photo 
gnpliicallv, and mI^slng fragments of defective works be 
supplemented by copies from |>crfect ones Editions out of 
print might bo duplicated and made accessible to libranes not 
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poBsessing originals, Bjr reducing them in size, and printing 
by photo-mechaniciil processeB, the cost of very rare boots wifi 
bo reduced materially. 

The higher schools of learning will depend upon photo- 
graphy to the same extent as do mnsenms and libraries, but 
Its application for special purposes, as, for example, in bacteri- 
ology and the making of photo-micrograms, the printing of 
them on glass and their use for projection by means of the 
Eclopticon offer an enorraons wide field for schools of instruc- 
tion. 

It will bo seen from the above that on instrumentaAum 
for our purposes is not a very expensive matter. A tourists’ 
camera witn plates of 12x18 (Ac. or 18x24 C.c. would be 
quite sufficient for all microscopic woit and the photogr^h- 
ing of animals in public parks and zoological gardens. The 
optical part of the outfit sliould at least consist of one or more 
objectives of the rectilinear type, and one wide-angle lens. A 
(Jmck-working instantaneous shutter cannot be dispensed with. 

For the making of reproductions a solid camera for plates 
of 40x60 C.c., with a rubber bellows of from 1 to meters, 
and a wide-angle lens of corresponding focal length, ^onld be 
selected. 

An arrangement for holding the object to bo copied is the 
next necessity; it should be movable, horizontally, and verti- 
cally, and run on. rails, to allow either a backward or forward 
motion. Tliis holder must bo of sufficient width to oUow 
large bound books, for example, to rest firmly upon a solid 
support. 

The photo-micrographic apparatus consists of a photo-raicro- 
graphic camera, an optical stag© with Abbe illuminator, or a 
system of achromatic condensers I can recommend no bet- 
ter objective than the npochromatic lens made by Zeiss, of 
Jena, and, as an eye-piece, liis projectiun ocular. The use of 
Zircon or electric arc lights is desirable. A heliostat, or, at 
least, a movable plane ninror should be at hand * Libraries 
will only require, for reproduction purposes, a wide-angle Tens 
of sufficient focal length, and the arrangement for holding the 
object to be copied. 

In regard to selecting a place where reproduction, and 
microscopic photographs are Iwst made, I would recommend 
a mansard room with top-light, or, still better, with top and 
side-light combined. The liglit admitted by the top window 

•Die MicropboicprapSie als Hiinmittel dcr Natur wissetisehaftiiclien Forseftung. 
Gottlieb }tarlit2aner.Tumeretseh«r. PabI, W. Koapp, Halle, a (. 
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IS latensc and more nniforiUjand u well adapted for reprodae 
tions and rapid exposures "W itli nppropnatel^ arranged cur 
tarns the liglit can be controlled, and quadrupeds, birds, and 
reptiles be properly illuminated 

V cry large objects not easily moved should be photographed 
at their permanent places, but, as mvanablj the«o subjects are 
but scantily illuminated, one should resort to the magnesium 
light 

For photo-micrographic work, no atelier is wanted I rec 
ommend keeping the apparatus separated from others, and 
its u«e in a room exposed to direct stin light, and with a win 
dow that can he eloped perfectly light tight, to serve, if 
possible, as a dark chamber 

Finally, I wull call the attention of my readers to an error 
very frequently made in the establishing of photop^phic 
plants m museums and other scientific institutions Different 
departments are generally fnrnished with separate outfit* to 
each of which lenses of inferior quality are attached Had 
the sum of the money expended heen applied to tho purchase 
of the best apparatus to bo used lu all of tlic departments for 
the pursuit of scientific research, they would liavc heen much 
better served, the working photographer would be better 
pleased, and would be enabled to do superior work 

Oottheb Marltanncr Txirneret^cJter 


PEACXICAL SUOOESTIONB 

■\TunK the amateur buys his first outfit and recedes iiistmc 
tions how to use it, his ideas as to what he can accomplish with 
it are generally as superficial as liia instructions 
How many there are who give npin disgust, because, through 
lack of a little practical teachiug, they ne\ er get a fair start 
Bow many mere who never get beyond mediocnly How feu 
who achieve that success winch is the most precious return for 
money, time, and labor expended 
Tlie fault in many instances lies with the anmtenr, for not 
every one is endowed with the artistic sense, the patience, and the 
w?}hngae!ss to barsS wwi, sbsolateij essen 

tial to make satisfactory results possible But in many, perhaps 
in most ca*es, failure results from faulty methods or from the 
lack of a sound foundation niKm which tlie student of photo" 
raphy is enabled to lear for hunself the imposing stnicture of 
brxlhant results 
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Yolmnes have been wntten upon exposure, development, 
prmtmg — jn short, npon all the processes invoked in the pro- 
daction of the finished picture, and it would be idle to presume 
to cover the ground in a short essay A few general sugges- 
tions may, however, be of value 

Even the most experienced can benefit by the study of the 
methods of others Frequent discussion with those who make 
good pictures, a willmgne«s to learn from their sncce'ses and 
to profit by their failures, inspection of their work, and how 
they did it, watching them while at work — all these are of 
superlative value, greater by far than theoretical teaching and 
experimenting mth every new brand of plates and with every 
new developing f ormnla 

It 13 a wise pnnciple to adopt that but few exposures be 
made at a time The photographer should not feel that it is 
encumbent on him, every tune he takes out his camera, to 
expo e every plate in every plate-holder he can carry Such 
practice luvanahly results in a la^e per centage of plates 
improperly tuned, and of httle value os to subject We should 
strive rather to deliberately find a subiect worth taking, to 
carefoUy study the best aspect of the snoject when found, to 
introduce such groupings and accessone» as may be available, 
to consider all the elements determuung the proper duration 
of exposure If all this is conscientiously done, a good negative 
IS sure to result, and truly it cannot be done many times m one 
day 

An outing with a camera in a spot favored by nature often 
offers great temptations to take numerous shots, and the neces- 
sary dmiberatiou i& forgotten The best wav to remam on the 
conservative side is to take but few plate holders with you 
Better far to be able to show two or three first-class plates as 
the result of a day’s work than a dozen negatives none of 
which has your full approval 

The value to the amateur of an active society of photogra 
pliers cannot be over-estimated. The opportunity for discus- 
sion and for comparing work, and the stimulus 6i artistic 
results 'iccompli'ihed by others cannot but promote eucce&s 

Work for exlnbition * The snece aful photographer, the 
artist in oil or marble, belong to the same clasa If their pro 
dnctious are works of art, the public is entitled to admire 
them and the artist is entitled to the applan<ie of the public 
There cau be no greater mcentive to tlie production of fine 
photographic work than the ambition to earn the appreciation 
of lovers of art Loms B Schram 
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AN IMPROVISED DARK-ROOM LANTERN 

The necessity for a ruby light often arises when nono is at 
hand, and no Boit of hmp can bo converted for tho ptirpo^e 
I was lately caught, when leaving for the summer’s vacation, 
without a led lamp or globe taIucIi I could tarry, so, after 
rummaging about, I found a bit of ruby glass, whicli I put 
carefully among tlie clothing in my valise, trusting to invent 
a way out of the difticulty m due time And I did — from 
two cigar boxes, a small piece of tin, and a few tacks 
Cigar boxes are almost as plentiful as tomato cans , so I had 
no difBculty in obtaining ahalflinndrcd box (one of the long, 
flat kind), and another which was knocked apart for the nails 
and wood An old pair of shears was used to cut out the 
required tin from the thin end of a sardine box 
The piece upon which the candle is supported by three 
nails should bo fitted carefully, and the ventilation openings 



The tin piece should not reach the front side of the box by 
half an inch , the ends ought to ht as closely as will permit the 
opening and closing of the door If the inside of the lantern 
is blackened (with shoe blacking) it will bo improved 
The bard stCarine candle only can be used as the beat is 
considerable and any other kind would melt 
It would be better to interpose a sheet of manila or other 
colored paper between the lantern and the work for safety 
The making of this contrivance occupied part of a raini day, 
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and, being inexpensive, it was left at the boarding-place for 
fntnre use or for the benefit of another chance amateur. 

Being simple^ and within the capabilities of anyone, I would 
recommend the arrangement to fellow amateurs under like 
circumstances. 

C. D. Cheney. 


THE ACIDIFIED “HYPO" BATH. 

For so many years photographers liavo been warned against 
the danger of acid in their “hypo” bath, that the mention, at 
no distant date, of an “acid fixing bath” would have excited 
derision only. In many ways this dread of acid is a desirable 
fnght to cultivate, for acid hypo was one of the causes of the 
fading in old silver prints on paper, and. so many artists’ work 
by “rule of thumb” only, that, nnless tuefear of acid in their 
‘‘fixing solution” wero*^ constantly held before their eyes, 
there would be danger of an era ot economical experimenting 
and fading. 

A bath of hypo rendered acid by mere addition of acid, 
such as tartaric, citric, etc., it is not advisable to use. Several 
unstable sulphur acids resnlt from the mixture, and the in- 
evitable result would be deposition of sulphur, and salts of 
silver, within the film — be It of albumen on paper, or gelatine 
upon glass. It has, however, been shown that an acid sulphite 
may be added to the hypo without any apparent reaction 
whatever taking place ; and this is the form in which the fix- 
ing bath is maoe acid when reqaired. 

At this stage some of my readers may ask, “"What does all 
this tend to — why make the batli acid V’ The answer is (first 
letting it be understood that only the hypo bath for negatives 
is now in question) that, when the bath is rendered acid, it 
keeps in very good condition much longer than when made 
in the ordinary way,' and it prevents to a great extent 
the yellowing of the negatives that is brou^t abont when 
they are fixed day after day in an old bath. Negatives fixed 
in an acid bath have a crisper, cleaner appearance, are usually 
free from yellowness, and, in consequence, “print much 
quicker.” It may be safely said that no one who has given 
the method a fair trial will go back to the old plan. 

But it Avill bo well to point out certain governing conditions 
in the use of fixing baths generally. A given weight of liypo 
can only take up a certain amount of bromide of silver, and, if 
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tho bath approach Baturation point, tlio result of using it may 
be the production of insoluble Balts of silver within the film, 
which eventually decompose and lead to tho destruction of the 
quality of the negative, or, perhaps, cause a so-called fading 
Hence, it should be a rule of working always to use a large 
overplus of the salt to bo on the safe side as legards 
permanency 

Then as to the yellowing, the real cause of which is not by 
any means well understood AVhen there is no sulphite in the 
developer, the discoloration always occurs through the 
products of decomposition of pyrogallol staining the film; 
with sulphite in the developer tins is minimized to a greater 
or less extent, but not always prevented entire!) 

Singularly enough, another cau^c (for years well known to 
me and ^ery likely to other^ had not been publicly men 
tioned till Mr Cowan, at the London and Provincial Photo- 
graphical Society (^England), pointed out that the employment 
of hypo after being previously used for fixing would cause 
tbo yellowing This is perfectly correct, and it is strange 
that no one before called attention to the fact 1 would, how 
ever, add here that very much depends upon the character of 
the film as to the extent it will discolor A thm film will, m 
ordinary hypo, remain uncolorcd when a thick one would be u 
dark yellow Tho same will be observed when using acid 
hypo if uorkmc uith one kind of plate the bath may be 
used for days, wnilo another kind will begin to discolor after 
comparatively brief use It is such unnoticed variations of 
conditions as these tliat cause the discordant verdict we so 
offen peruse when novel modes ot treatment are written about 

In conclusion, I may say I have, since I first used acid m the 
“hypo” bath, developed it with many hundred weights of 
hypo without any enl results, and with great benefit to the 
appearance of my negatives 

It is said that tho Dest plan is to use the bisulphite of soda 
of the shops But this is not so readily obtained as ordinary 
sulphite, and it docs not keep well Hence, I use, for the sake 
of uniformity, re-crystallized neutral sulphite, and I acidify it 
with sulphuric aud, as being cheaper and just as good as any 
of the crystallized acids, tartane, etc , more usually recom 
mended Here is mj formula 


Sulpbile of soda 
Sttotig sulptiucic acid 
Water 


2 pounds 
2 ounces 
1 gallon 
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Mis the acid with a pint of the water ; dissolve the solphite 
in the remainder j add the two liquids together. 

Of the solution so made, add half a pint to each pound 
weight of hypo when dissolved to the required strength. 

G. Watmoxigh, Wehsto', F.C.S. 


A PLEA rOE THE 8TEEE0SC0PE. 

The present limited popularity of the stereoscope seems to 
be due to several causes. First ,of which is probably the great 
number of cheap and miserably-made pictures and stereoscopes 
which have been offered to buyers, only to give disappoint- 
ment to and strain the eyes of those attempting to u»e them. 

Ke.xt, we may mention the choice of nnsnitable subjects, or 
rather not selecting suitable ones. For instance, a largo build- 
hug, or any subject composed of straight lines, will bo nearly 
as well tendered by a single view, but when wo want a picture 
of some view or object comprising curved lines or complicated 
structure, such as many beautiful Tittle bits in woods and rocks, 
there is nothing to lead tho eye to vanishing points. The 
perspective given by tho blnocnlar view of tlie stereoscope 
photograph is the only thing that will really bring out the 
beauty of tho scene as can bo easily proved by comparing one 
of the pictures with the combined view of hotli. 

Those photographers who limit themselves to the hand 
camera need not forego stereoscopic work on that account, as 
ail that is necessary is to make two consecutive exposures •bdth 
the same view in tho finder, only taking the precaution to 
move the level camera about three inches either to right or 
lelt of its first position when making tho second exposure. 

"Wlicu these arc developed and printed in the usual way 
they may bo mounted side by side in the same relation to one 
onother that they were taken, of course making tho centers 
correspond or on tho samo horizontal line. 

To DO sure of tho amount to move tho camera a small up- 
right stick or little tree may be used as a guide. 

Instantaneous views of moving objects cannot bo made in 
tbia way, but many other plea-ing pictures can bo made for 
tho stereoscope, and while there may be difficulties it is well 
known that the photographers delight is to overcome all such 
obstacles. 


Theodore H. iJudera. 
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MAKE TOUR OWN CONTRIVANCES 

Sevepal jearB ago, considenng myself entitled to graduMe 
from the “cnmptd quarters” ftssigned to mo by domestic 
aiithoiity, for the practice of amateur photograpny, I con 
eluded to bmld a emtable laboratory and darkroom I 
selected a spot, distant some two Jiundred yards from my 
dwelling house, and erected thereon my present quarters 
After carefully planning the lower stor) into liboratory, 
dark room, printing and store-room, I found that mj first 
intention of having only one story would gue me a building 
too low, so, devised a second storj to use as a carpenter and 
tinkering shop Scarcely a day passes that I do not thank 
my stars that I so decided , 

I have a large cabinet makers’ work benth, jig saw, latlie, 
vise, bench, drawing table, and so much light that it must be 
a dark day, indeed, that I cannot see to work 
The pleasure that I take m repamng plate holders, making 
possible, and, I am sorry to saj, impossible snsp-shutters, 
tittmg brass-worl , and the hundred and one things about and 
belonging to the pursuit of our fascinating hobby is beyond 
eapresBion 

Aly lathe is fitted with a mandrel that takes an 8 inch 
circular saw, which, with its tilting table arranged to tilt in, 
two ways, enables me to make miters, rabbets, and grooving 
80 quietly and easily, that making plate-holders of e\ery kind 
18 but play That all my experiinente in this line are not the 
“holder of the future” may go without saying — but, then, I 
have lots of fun at it 

I fit bayonet-joints, adapters drill diaphragms, turn screws, 
make focusing gears — in fact, all the brass work m and around 
the camera, thus making a dark, rainy or snowy day as much 
of a busy one as were the eun shining ever so bright 
lly dark room, owiug to the shop overhead, is fitted up — 
so many of my friends say (and my visitors, ot both the pro- 
fessional and amateurs, are numerous in summer) — with more 
real serviceable and practical conveniences than any dark 
room they have ev er seen 

Well, I think a large percentage of amateurs are handy 
witu plane saw, and latbe, but I am iimch astonished to find 
in my rambles that the number who really tinker out their 
ideas 18 infinitely small I labor and argue with them, and, I 
am happy to say, with great suece^ in several instances I 
have implanted the fondness for carpenteiy and lathe work 
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among my amateur friends to sncli an extent that I often 
meet them xTith home-made appliances that are verj ingenuous 
and thoroughly practical, they shoir with an iinmen=e 
amount of pnde So my adrice to all m} brother amateurs 
IS to tahe out their jaekkmres and whittle away I?ead 
“Dicks and Spons’ Capital "Workshop Wrinkles,” which, 
with the photographic annuals, monthlies, and weeklies, 
should so nil their inmds with ideas that it must needs bo an 
extraordinary emergency that will not find them eqmpped to 
meet 

Apropos of this I think the most useful thmglliavcinboth 
shop and dark room is m} scrap-look I trj never to let a 
receipt or formula escape me, but snip it out and paste it in 
Said scrap book is now in three \olnmes, diil} indexed, and, I 
assnre a ou, much more hand3 than a “ pocket in a sliirt ” 

iTowadays the wonderful excellence of all camerawork 
turned ont of our supply hou <^8 renders it extremelj rare to 
find many defects, hut they do exist, and then I tlunk, when 
distances are ^eat aud time short a shop^u^^ ntuUr your 
eye 18 a godsend Therefore, I say, hue one, bi all means, 
and the more you work the more loy there in doing it 

C JI Poor 


TESTS POE HYPO 

As the permanency of the fim'shed prmU depends, to n 

f jreat extent, upon the thorough elimination of every trace of 
ijpo in the final washing it ib well to have some reliable tests 
to determine the same The iodide of starch test is reliable, 
but not in general use among photographers It is prepared 
by adding tincture of iodine to starcli dissolved in boiling 
water Add water till it is of a pale blue color To test, add 
some of this solution to the last wash water If hjpo is pres- 
ent, the bine will be dispelled 

Another test, and one given by Wall, in his “ Dictiomry of 

Potassium prrroan^natc 2 grams 

Potassium carbonate 20 grains 

In distilled water 40 ounces 

A few drops of this purple liquid added to the last wasli 
water If hypo be present, the purple will be changed to a 
greenish tint 

A few drops of the pnnting liath may bo added to the last 
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wafili water, and if hypo be present a yellow cloudiness will 
male its appearance 

But the most simple test, and one thoroughly reliable, is 
made with iodide of starch paper It can be procured of any 
stock dealer, and comes in sraall books A piece of this paper 
IS put in the last wash water If hypo is present it will 
bleach out white , if no hypo is present the paper will turn 
purple and remain so 

Cards, blotters, etc , can be tested by soaking them m water 
and then testing, the same as for prints 

J li Swain 


STICK TO ONE DEVELOPEE 

Last year I endeavored to pomt ont to the amateur a smooth 
road, if pursued with a little common sense, for the ei^osure 
of bromide g^elatine coated plate<», and a topic for this j eay 
was suggested to me the other evening by an artist fncnd 
telling 'i^at success he had through “ mixing ’’ This is very 
indehnite to the uninitiated, but means simply h^droqumone 
and Gikonogen 

There has been no ;^ar in the history of photography, per 
haps, since the one of l)agnerre, that lias developed as much 
as the one just past It has had a newly discovered “derel 
oper” every month, some of them, m fact almost all the 
result of amateur experimenting and research, but to the 
beginner it is dangerous and discouraging work, for if he is 
not complete master of a developer, it is foolishness to endeavor 
to get better results by trying another If you succeed witli 
the old style of developing with pyro, continue its use until 
you feel master of its qualities Then take up hydroqmnone, 
eikonogen, para amidopneDol,oranynew one, but do not think 
that to be successful m the art, you mu«t have your develop 
mg shelf covered with all the latest developers, and your 
mantel shelf crowded witih miserable results, illustrating the 
tangle pyro and its competitors will get you into 
iNeany every amateur of experience will endeavor to per 
snade you to use lus developer, claiming he has such fine 
results, etc , which may be bo , but upon inquiry, you will 
m nine cases ont of ten he does not know anything abont 
} our developer All of the developers and formulas have a 
similarity, a drachm of this and an ounce of that, and one 
naturally thinks that they jnnst he easier than their own to 
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raanipnlate, and it is hero that the mistake is made. In the 
manipolation one requires bromide, another ammonia, and 
another sometliing else, and go on down the list, each one of 
the requirements demanding a study of their effects before 
success is attained in either e'^riment, and while we are all 
ambitions, it is far the best to go slow and know wh} ” and 
“what” as wo strive for a perfect negative, and a finished 
photograph. 

George E. Merry. 


STELLAE PHOTOflEAPHT. 

The study of astronomy has been of late very extensively 
assisted by stellar photography as an anxiliarj*. 

It has been generally assumed till qnite recently, that when 
the time of exposure of a photographic plate is extended two 
and one-half times, stars of the next following magnitude may 
ba photographed. Were we, for example, able to photograph, 
in one minute, stars of tenth magnitude (which can be don© 
very well with a modem instmment constructed for the 
purpose), stars of eleventh magnitude could be taken in two 
end one-half minutes ; stars of tweltb magnitude in six minutes, 
fifteen second^, etc. 

The very smallest stars, those of fifteenth magnitude, seen 
only by the aid of the most powerful telescopes, could then 
be photographed in one hour and fifteen seconds, and by 
further multiplying the time of exposure, we would be able to 
penetrate the deepest depths of an infinite universe. 

Investigations made by Dr. Scheiner, of Potsdam, have, 
however, shown the assumption to be ill founded, and that 
with an exposure prolonged two and one half, but a frac- 
tional part, half to tliree-fourths, of magnitude difference can 
be reached, and that, even under most favorable circumstances, 
an exposure of eight hours is necessary to photograph stars of 
the fifteenth magnitude. 

The ncluevement& of stellar photography, nevertheless, are 
enormous With the recently-coustmctea telescopes, intended 
for photograpliing of and mapping out the new chart of the 
heavens, all the stars of Argeland's “Complete Eeview” 
^Durchmusterung), 324,188 in number, can be photographed 
m half a minute, and, reckoning 22,000 plates tor the whole 
extent of the heavens, the work can be done in 1S3 hours 
Formerly an age would have been required to do it. 

Very long exposures are not bo objectionable after all. It is 
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true, that it is \ ery tedious work to expose a plate for three or 
four hours, keeping the telescope properly directed towards 
the object Tim requires undivided attention, but one is 
richly compensated for ill tlie effort when the plate is de 
vcloped and shows the pictures of thousands upon thousands 
of stars It 13 lurthermore possible to interrupt exposure, and 
to continue at the next favorable nigbt Max Wolf, of Heidel 
lierg, has made very interesting discoveries by tbe latter 
method, and I proceed! similarly when studying celestial objects 
with hut limited light After one exposure of from three to 
four hours, star Iiglit appears generally as but a feeble vail, and 
very long exposures becomes thus impracticable 

One is inclined to think only very large instmmente , lenses of 
an aperture of from ten to twelve and more inches, are service- 
able m celestial photography, but M&x "Wolf has found ordi 
nary photographic objectives quite sufficient m power to make 
highly interesting mi estigatioos, inasmuch as they offer a 
very farge field of vision, and with it the possibility of pursnjrg 
the study of the larger nebulie, or portions of the “Milky 
Way,” far better than with large lenses 

It 18 really astonishing to sec what can be done in stellar 
photogiaphy with a small lensc (I use one 34 mm aportnre), 
uhotographui" with it, and, by an exposure of at least three 
hours, many thousands of stare of certain regions of the “Milky 
Way” will be taken on a plate of C Cm in diameter These 
stars appear m closest proximity to each other, and may be 
compared wth beaded fabric 

All large refractors should be furnished with smT-ll photo- 
graphic cameras and objectives of high luminous power 
(portrait or autiplanet), even when of such small apertnre as 
48 ra m Much more interesting in\ estigations can be made 
with them than with large lenses, unless specially constructed 
for the purpose 

As far as the soieatific application of stellar photography is 
concerned, it is well understood that with it most perfect 
accuracy is attainable, becaoso of tbe great conienience of 
effecting measurements from sharply denned and immovable 
pictures The uniform axial rotation of the earth, a standard 
measure in ocular observations, is out of the qne tiou hero, of 
course, nevertheless, photographs can bo most accurately 
measured m all directions, and in all co-ordinates witli unvorj 
ingsbarpncs^ 

Cliangca occurring in starnebulm or from tlio individual 
motion of stars, may be correctly detennined when negatives 
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of tljese objects taben jn considerable interrals of time are 
superposed upon each other, cren tbe sbgbtest sanations are 
seen. 

The value of stellar photography in astronomical observa 
tious will be pro\ ed in time, because of the di'co^enes and 
means for recording them, which it is quite impossible to 
obtain bj other methods 

Itugemxon Gotthard 


AN IHPEOVED PHOTO HICHOQRAPHIC APPAEATTTS 

PnoTOQRAPHT IS thc OTiTiliaiy of science The accuracy of 
tho design, the rapiditj witli which it is obtamed, and, above 
all, the certainty that tlie work has been done without an^ 
preconceived idea, without one taking anj part in it, has made 
lb the indispensable accessory of all discussions based on micro- 
scopical observations When thc observer looks at infinitely 
small subjects, ho is alono in presence of what he sees, and 
very often hia imagination plajs a verj important part in 
describing Ins observations, but, witli photography, there 
16 no imagmation, no interpretation — only sohd facts, and, 
as the reproduction is exact beyond a doubt, it becomes 
possible for several savants to co-operate, while, without it, 
tliey could never be certain of having seen tho samo facts, 
the samo phenomena, and the samo details of tho obiect, 
therefore, smeo tho early dajs of photography, efforts Lave 
been made to clear the held, yet raystenous, of microscopical 
observations, and from 1840 >vo hnd JilM Dount and Fou 
cault engaged in tins work, and presenting to thc Academy of 
Sciences the results of tlicir investigations Tins first impal<c 
did not slacken its course, and eveiy year we meet with new 
publications and new apparatus Anicnca has held a distm 

f nished place in this scientific tournament, and any one who 
as taken any interest in photo-mierography knows tho name 
of "Woodwara, whoso work bos never been excelled in beauty 
Bnt tho means cninloyed by tlus American savant are not 
within the reach of all — ana it m by mnltiplying the number 
of operatora that tho number of discoveries will bo multiplied 
Tins 18 well understood by tho manufacturers of microscopes, 
and many kinds of apparatus have been deviled for tbe photo- 
gtnplnc reproduction of microscopical objects, especially since 
3io discovery of Pasteur brought bacteriology forward as one 
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of the pnncip'tl fields of medicid research But bactcrias are 
prepared in resinous compositions as also many histologic pre- 
parations, and even diatomaceoe, which for a long time held 
the first rank among microscopical subjects, are equally pre- 
pared dry or in solid media, hence, the horizontal position of 
the apparatus — but many interesting microscopical subjects are 
made by means of liquids — and very often the observer 



■would like to keep traces of facts which he may meet in an 
extemporaneous preparation This cannot be done -with the 
horizontal apparatus and, besides it would necessitate the use 
of a microscope with an inclined body — always a high priced 
instrument This difficulty has been obviated with the mstrn 
ment which we wish to describe mvented by the successors of 
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the well known house of Prazmowski, Messrs Bezn Hausser 
& Co The apparatus is sunple, stions;, easy to handle, not 
cumbersome, nod as may be seen by the accompanying cut 
it IS vertical and can therefore be used with dry and Uguid 
preparations A recent improvement makes it possible to use 
it with an ordinary photographic lens of short focus , which 
presents the advantage that quite largo subjects can be photo- 
graphed, even when it is necessa^ to keep them m a shallow 
tray under a coating of liquids It is therefore suitable for all 
the operations whidi take place in the laboratory 

It consibts of a stool 20 Cm high, with a nicely poliahed 
walnut table, 99 C m m length, 49 0 m wide, supported by 
four legs 

On the center of this table is placed a bra'ss tripod which 
may be raised oi lowered at will by means of a flying screw 
between the legs This tnpod is to hold the microscope, 
which may be of any make whatever, and, as it is used verti 
cally, the most simple and least expensive instruments can be 
used The model of microscope used by the manufacturer is 
their own bactenologic microscope, combining all the improve 
ments made in late years on those wonderful instruments 
which have revolutionized modem science, but, as we have 
said, any inetrumeut may be employed even to the simplest 
and cheapest 

The microscope is fastened on the table of the tripod by 
means of cleats and pressing screws, which firmly hold its 
leM It thus becomes solidly fixed on its support, and can 
omy be raised or lowered with the latter 

This camera rests on a second table made of finely polished 
walnut, which stands on four very ngid legs On the center 
of the camera is cut a hole through which passes a bra® tube 
lined with black velvet, into which the microscope is intro- 
duced It has a draw of about a meter, and the focus is 
obtained with a double rack and pmion movement, very acen 
rately and finely adjusted on two upright posts, which are 
only the continuation of two of the legs which hold the table 
on which the camera rests 

It 18 not always easy to focus microscopical olueets on the 
ground glass therefore Messrs £ezu, Hausser d. Co had the 
good idea of placing between the camera and the microscope 
a kind of square, small box, in which there is a looking glass 
which may bo given an mdination of 45 deg It receives 
the image produced by the micros.cope and reflects it on a 
finely ground gla=s placed on the side of this box Hence, 
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owing to the bright light which lights the object, one can 
adjust the preparation >vith the greatest facility, place any 
part in the center of the glass and take an appro'ciraate 
focus This done, the looking glass is shifted on its pivot 
until it rests against the side of the small box and allows the 
luminous i-ays to pass throngh freely, defining the image on 
the ground glass of the camerd The mirror is manipulated 
on the outside of the box with a lever 

N All those who have tried microscopic photography know 
that it often happens that the focus taken with the microscope 
needs rectification on the ground glass It may be neces- 
sary to modify it slightly if the lens of the microscope has 
a chemical focus, and this presents a difficnlty as much 
greater as the focus is longer The makers of honzontal 
apparatus have had recourse to copper shanks working a 
pulley on which twists around an endless thread, passing over 
the head of the micrometric screw, which produces the slow 
movement of the microscope, and thus allowing the operator 
to watch the focusing on the ^und glass Tins device has 
many disadvantages — the thread is apt to slide over the pulley, 
and a great deal of time is wasted and patience oshausted 
"VTith the apparatus which I now describe this does not hap- 
pen As can be seen by the cut, behind the small box attached 
to the camera, there is a shank with an indented head This 
shank has, at the lower part, a small copper wlieel hned all 
around with rubber, in the style of s velocipede wheel The 
head of the screw which works the slow movement of the 
microscope is also covered with rubber, these two pieces 
when brought m contact acquire a certain adherence, and the 
least movement imparted to the shank is instantly transmitted 
to the slow movement, and focusing becomes as easy and exact 
as by working directly the micrometric screw of the microscope 
Tn addition to these advantages I will mention that all flie 
modes of lighting are applicable to this apparatus, and that 
one can obtain images of 18 0 m in diameter, which is more 
than Bufiicient for micrographic studies This apparatus has 
been adopted m many laboratories I think that owing to its 
simplicity and the ease with which it can be employed, a great 
number of amateurs will be able to devote their attention to 
this branch of photography, and that many useful discoveries 
will be the result of their investigations 

L Perrot de Chaumeux 
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THE MOST EAPID DEVELOPEE 

Professional photographers find t^^o defects in the hydro- 
qmnono developing bitli lat. It produces harsh images 
ivithout details in tho eliadoivs, 2d, the development is sloner 
than when using any other re-agent These defects are 
noticed, especially when the hyaroqumono bath contains 
snlphite and carbonate of soda — a type of the bath introdnced 
in tho practice of photography since 1883 by Pockhngton 
It IS, however, quite easy to remedy this real mconvcfi 
lence, and to produce with hydroqumone and the gelatino 
bromide plates negatives possessing qualities similar to those 
which were m former tunes oblaincd with wet collodion and 
tho iron snlplntc developer The following formula permits 
os to reach that end 


Waier 1000 C c 

Sulphite ot soda eiyslalltttd 100 Grn 

Hjrdroquinone 1C Gm 

Yellotr prussiaie of potash 6 Gm 

Caustic soda SO Gm 


This solutioil keeps for a \ory long time 
In studios where a great number of plates are used, one can 
rapidly prepare the developing solution necessary for tlio 
work of tho day m mixing by equal volumes the following 
solutions, which we call eolations of re«crvo (stock solutions) 


A 

Water 

Sulphite of soda 

Yellow prussiatc of potash 

Hydroqoinone 


1000 Cc 
200 Gm 
10 Gm 
20 Gm 


U 

Water 

Caustic soda 


1000 C c 
40 Gm 


The two solutions A and B arc kept separately m well 
stoppered vials To develop a plate 13x18 centimeters, one 
takes 30 cubic centimeters of A and 30 cubic centimeters of 
B, and mixes m a graduated gla‘« With good commercial 
plates the image is developed in from twenty five to sixty 
seconds by the use of this mixture at the temperature of 15 
deg Celsius and does not show any trace of fog if there is 
not an excess of exposure 

An excellent developer for instantaneous images, to which 
it 13 seldom necessary to add any bromide, is made by using 
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600 cubic centimeters of -water in lien of 1,000 in tbe solntions 
A and B. 

On its removal from the developing bath, and laiihmit 
washing it, the plate is immersed in tlie solution following : 


Water 1000 C c. 

Bisulphite of soda in cone solntion . . 15 Gm 

Sulphuric acid 4 Gm 


In this the plate is left for fl minute, during which period 
the traj is kept in constant motion, then placed in the fixing 
bath, always without washing it: 

Water ...• •• .. 1000 C c 

Hyposulphite of soda . .... . 200 C c 

Bisulphite of soda, sat sol . .. RO C c 

This method of operating produces very brilliant negative 
images of a good color, and in period much shorter than that 
rtquired by tbe other processes 
The last washings are done in the usual manner. • 

C. Favre. 


TEE EEVIEW OF TEE YEAR. 

The foregoing articles in this volume of the AiiERioiJf 
Aiimual of Pkotooraphy Aim PHOTossAFnio Times Aujanao, 
written as they are by the most eminent photographers in this 
country and abroad, are, in theraselv^, the most adequate re 
view of the advances made in photography during the past 
twelve mouths. Adding to these articles the list of photo- 
graphic societies, revised to date, and embracing all tbe new 
photographic associations organized in -various parts of the 
world during the year; the list of new books on photographic 
subjects published in every language of the globe ; tlie recoid 
of photographic patents which liave been issued during tbe year ; 
the new tables wliicb have been added to the standard formulas 
and -useful receipts; the various illustrations, pictorial and 
scientific in character, which embellish the book, sho^ving as they 
do at the same time the representative reproduction processes 
now in use and tbe improvements which have been made in 
the various departments of actual photographic practice, we 
have the most complete record of photographic progress which 
it is possible to obtain. But it may be desnable to emphasize 
some of tbe more significant advances, in this necessariw brief 
review of tbe year, by calling attention especially to them. 

In tbe early part of the year there was a great deal of 
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interest excited in color-pliotography bj the announcement 
that the secret had been discovered’in France by Professor 
Gabriel Lippmann ; bnt when the results of Professor Lipp- 
mann’s experiments were compared with those of Edmnnd 
Bequerel, which were made more tlian twenty five years ago, 
it was found that he had progressed no further towards 
solving the great problem than his predecessors. There is 
much more to be hoped from the investigations of Dr. 
IL Carey iea, of Philadelphia, who has probably reached a 
point nearer the desired end than any one else. He has not 
only shown us the various colors of ms so-called photo salts, 
bnt his latest observations have led to the hope that the silver 
existing in allotropic conditions may lead to explanations of 
several phenomena 

AH these experiments have increased the interest in ortho- 
chromatic photography, and, as a resnlt, orthoehromatic plates 
are much more widely used now both by professional and 
amateur workers than ever before. They alone are employed 
in cdestial photography, the pliotograpning of electric j>hen- 
omena and in all experiments to oetermine the liglit force 
of various sources oi light Microscopists prefer them for 
all their photographic work, and they are being more widely 
used every day in the professional’s stndio for portrait making. 

In the matmfacture of dry plates no particular advance can 
be recorded, though they are probably made more sensitive 
now than ever before. Gacdicke, of Berlin, baa announced the 
invention of a collodion emulsion, equal in sensitiveness to the 
most sensitive gelatine emulsion, which is easy to inanipnlate, 
and is capable of producing results rivnllhig those by any otlier 
method. The details of the procC'S liave not as yet been made 
public, but the old wet plate workers are looking forward to 
Gaedicke’s invention with confident expectation. 

As in previous years much attention has been given to the 
development of the latent image, Kew agents and old ones 
with new names have been brought forward and highly 
'I'ut'unmnjtdndj. ‘hnsob liranfcs 'mn’e ’ueeu ■^'omrh 

compound Iwdies of substances heretofore known, and wliich 
do not show material advantage over tlie simpler forms liitherto 
used. But an entirely new substance, the “ para-amidopheuol,” 
has been lately brought to our notice. It is a coal tar 
derivative, a powerful developer, and one of its properties — 
that it docs not stain the |;elatme film yellow under any 
circnmstances, even after having been repeatedly used — jiclds 
an advantage not offered by any other organic developer. 
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The repcrsal of tlic ima^o by thiocarbamido in conjunehon 
\nth, eikonogen continues to attract attention to the in"cnious 
expenmeuts mTde by Colonel WaterliouBO 6omt montlis ago , 
but altbougli efforts to make his method practical are continu 
ally being put forth, the desired rcault has not yet been attained 
Eikonogen has almost entirely soperseded ferrous oxalate in 
the development of lantern-slides and other glass ]>ositi\cs on 
gelatme emulsion plates 

Extensive experiments have al o been made in this country 
in printing with diazo coinbuiations, and in pnmulino printing 
on fabrics and paper lij applying different de\ eloper®, such 
as resorcin, naphtliylamin, eikonogen, upon primuline-stained 
material, many different colors of great bnlliancv may bo 
obtained, hut the ground mianably retains a deenfed y cllow 
tinge which prevents tho process from becoming popular An 
old process of printing m colors— that with metallic resmates 
in combination with aniline dyes — has been revived, and the 
beautiful products obtained with it speak very encouragingly 
in its favor 

Another printing process has been brought forward during 
the past year which promises to become a rival of tho scMallcd 
Lichtpaus methods , it is printing with the salts of iron, com 
monly known as kalhtjpy The process has been worked by 
Americans with a good oeal of enthusiasm, and many improve- 
ments on tho original process Jiavo been made in this country 
It has been simplified by tho employment of an organic double 
salt of iron, developed ivith acidified silver nitrate 

"While tho old albumen silver process still holds its own tho 
vanous methods employing cblondc of silver, cmulsihcd with 
gelatine or collodion, are becoming its serious rivals The 
method of toning and fixing m one bath simultaneously, the 
absence of faming in ammonia and the ability to make a brilliant 
print from a feeble negative, are some of the advantages which 
these methods possess Platinum printing has not grown m 
general use so much as might have been expected from its 
popuhnty one y ear ago, pr^ably on account of the increased 
cost of the precious mctiu employed Bromide paper is now 
manufactured in which warm tones may be obtained without 
discolonng the whites in any degree 

The establishments in winch tho photo mecliamcal repro- 
duction processes are worked have been largely increased in 
numbers during the past year, and all seem to bo busily 
employed The^e methods of fflustration are drivino- wood 
cute and the older methods almost entirely from tl?e field 
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of newopaper and book illastration Photography is cvcrv 
day widening its sphere of nsefnlness Several new methotfs 
have been introduced as interesting as tliey aro ingcmons, 
that by which relief plates arc prepared bj means of sand 
blasts being represented in this volume of Tue Annual. 
In color pnntiug from ongiiial pbotograpbic negatives several 
important improvements have been made by Mr Ivcs, of 
Philadelplin, and others 

In the manufacture of lenses tho most important advance is 
probably that made by Carl Zetsa, who has adopted Jena glass 
for tho construction of photographic lenses, and obtains there- 
by objectives perfectly free from spbcncal aberration and astig 
matiam Tbe^ new anti astigmatic lenses, as tliey have been 
called, have already found tbeir waj to this country 

In the manufacture of photographic cameras and other 
apparatus considerable progress can ho reported, m the con 
stroction of hand cameras especially great ingenuitj having 
.heen manifested Perhaps the most convenient liana camera, 
all things considered, nc^cs&mg more advantages than anj 
other, 18 tho “Henry Clay,” mauafactnred hy the Amoncan 
Optical Company Other improicd forms of canicms which 
have been made*dunng the year are tlio convenient ‘Triad” 
hand camera and tbo useful little “Knack ’ 

Photognpbic literature has been more largely augmented 
by new ana valuable in*tniction books this year tlian oicr 
before A glance at tho list of new books anil show tbo 
progress which lias been made m tins direction In jmctical 
mstroction in photography tho Clmutanqua School of Pliotog 
raphy still stands at tlic head in this country, if not in the 
world In its classes more students have been pi^cticaliy 
taught the art and scionco of photography than in any similar 
institution in tbo avorld 

Pbutogmpliy as a busmc'^ has not been all that could be 
desired, though good work now, os always, commands good 
pnees ond tho mo“t successful photographers aro tho c who 
are doing the best work and getting the bigbcst pricca for it 
Tbo average of artistic excellence, both in portraiture and 
landscape photography, is undoubt^Iy higher now than ever 
before, and the probabilities are that 1 SJ 2 will bo a more 
prosperous year for tbo profc^ionol than the twelve months 
wlncn bare just passed 

As usual at tbo end of tbo year, it is necessary to record tlic 
honored names of men well known m tlie photographic fntcr 
mty who arc no longer with us Some of thc«o names aro 
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Tlie renowned Jolm A 'Wlupple, of Boston, probably the first 
one who made negatives on gl^ in America, R A Lewis, 
a pioneer in American photograpliy, James f orbes, well 1 now n 
as an experienced operator, Walter C North, a prominent 
and old time proprietor ot a well known pboto^apliic stndio, 
Dr H D Garrison, of Clucago, Edmund Becqucrel, the 
photographic investigator , and L J Partridge, the pbotogra 
pher and photographic merchant of Portland, Oregon 


THE PICTHHES 

Befobe speaking particularly and individually of each of 
the pictorial illnstrations which crobcllish this volnmo of The 
A iiEPiCAK Akndal op PnoToaRArn\, the editors wisli to 
express their appreciation of tho high standard of pliotognpluQ 
art which has been attained not only by those who have 
made the negatives which illustrate this book, but also by those 
who have reproduced the negatives and printed tliera for these 
pages 

Never has a photographic publication been brought out, wo 
ftel safe in asserting, with so man} illustrations of an equally 
uniform standard of artistic and other excellence, and so van 
ousl}, while at the same time excellently, reproduced by the 
different pnnting methods 

Our circulation has grown much too large, of coiime, to 
admit of illustrations by those processes which depend solely 
upon the sun’s light , but the other, and hy far more numer 
ous, printing methods commonly spoken of as “photo 
mechanical,” in the perfection of which most attention is 
being paid by experimenters in these days, lia\e been adequate 
ly represented in this volume of the Annual 

The subjects which have been selected for illustration were 
cho'en from a j’arge number of p&otognpfis submitted with 
a view to present m a single volume, characteristic specimens 
of the progress which has been made in the vanous fields of 
photographic practice Some were selected for artistic excel 
lence alone , others, for the interest which attaches to the sub- 
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}ect depicted , while still othera were accepted bec^nse of their 
great “ technical ” merit, photographers speah of certain 
excellencies of the negatiie 

Both professionals and amateurs have assisted the editors in 
this matter bj contribnting ot their best, and wo wish to extend 
our hearty thanks to all who have sent us specimens of their 
work, both thoso who are represented in this volume, and 
tho=e who showed the same interest in our Annual by sub- 
mitting their pnnt» 

"We invite all to “try again ” However gratified those 
may feel who liavc asoisted m making this issue of tho Amepi 
9AN Annual of PnoTooEAPiiv the success which it :>«, we all 
desire to make the volume for 1893 — The "IVorld s Fair Year 
— a still greater success AU who read thc«o pages arc cor 
diall^ invited to co-operate Choo=e your own subject and 
send in >our rcsalts promptly To tho«o who are in anj doubt 
as to the most suitable subject for illustration, wo commend 
the article in this volume by 11 P Bobmson (‘The Use and 
Abuso of Models,” page 144) And this volume itself, os well 
as those winch have preceded it, suggests the kind of pictures 
wanted bj thoso it contains 

"We should like to make The Asifpican Annual of Pno- 
TOORAPHY AND PitOToouAnio TiMEs Almanao FOR 1803 o truly 
Uniiep^al Alsianac, as sutrgerted by Jilr namfeMt, of Fin 
land, m Ins article on page 141 Let us all unite in making 
the Seventh Volome of Toe Amepican Anntal op Pnoroo- 
EArnr a fitting exponent of the photographic achievements of 
The "World 

“ Flibtation ” 

Onr photogravure entitled “Flirtation ” is from a negative 
byH McMicnacljOf Buffalo, who has dirtinguigbcd]iim«clf by 
60 many notable products of tho camera ‘ I lirtation” is one 
of the best It was exhibited at the late Bnfialo Convention 
of the P A of A ,and elicited wide-spread praise at that time 
It Ins won Mr McMichael favorable comment in many other 
fiol Is ns well, and is therefore entitled bv every right to the 
prominent position which ha® been awarded it in this volnmo 
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of the AMERICA^ Annual ok PnoToaiupur The copper 
plate engfavmg was made by the New York Photogravure Co , 
and 18 an unnsually fine speciman of their artistic method 


“A Baden Highland Pkasant ’ 

This IS the interesting photograph reminding one forcibly 
of a scene in Charlotte Birchpfeiter’s “Dorf undStadt,” when 
*5 LorU 13 reading the letter of her absent lover 
The negative from which this cut was made is a contribution 
of Herr Oscar Suck, a famous German photographer, and the 
proprietor of an establishment m Karlsruhe, which is unrivaled 
in elegance of appointments and working facilities 

Herr Snek justly eujojs the reputation of being an artist 
photographer of tlie very first rank The reproduction was 
made by the Electro Light Engraving Company, of New York. 


“ A Village Scene in Austria ” 

This plate and that of Her Imperial Highness, the Arch 
duchess liana Theresia of Austna, were made hj the sand 
blast method desenbed on page 
Lieuteuant*Colonel and Imperial Councilor Heir Ottomar 
Yolkmer, under whose direct supervision the plates were pre- 
pared, 18 a highly distinguished photographer, well versefl in 
all, and the inventor of several, reproduction processes He is 
the director of the Vienna miht^y geographic institute, so 
celebrated for its attainments m cartogra^y 
The Lieutenant Colonel is not unknown to our readers, for 
he IS a frequent contributor to the American Annual of 
P noTOQEApna, and the Photographic Ttmec 


“Portrait oi Her Imperial Hiobness the AEcnDUouESS 
Maria Theresia of Austria 

The august lady whose portrait accompanies the description 
of a new process of photo-engraving is, herself, a distinguished 
photographer She is the patroness of the Vienna Club of 
Amateurs, and the recipient of many premiums, awarded for 
excellence in her own piotographic productions 
Her Imperial Higlmess is a reader of these volumes, and of 
the Photographic Times, and has, on several occasions, dis 
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played a lively interest in Amencan photographic matters 
we take especial pleasure in presenting so excellent a portrait 
of this royal photographer to onr readers 


Bye, Papa” 

Oim pretty child picture, accompanying, v?as made bj Dr 
J Edward Line, of Itoeliesler, N i “ The lens was a Oriind 
laeh. 64- X 8i,” writes Dr Line “with Ins diaphragm shutter, 
tho opening being full, and the exposure instantaneous I 
held a bunch of keys just ‘ont of liarm’s way,’ and at the 
right moment shot lum off ” TI«- little boy is caught in tho 
act of calling “Bye Bye” to his father as fie leaves home in 
the morning for the daily toil The negativo is reproduced 
by the Electro Tint Engraving Company, of Phuadelphia 


• “ Grace Idfai ’ 

Tite pretty cow portrait is from a negative by Mr Hariy 
L Ido an amateur of Spnngfiold, B1 , and was made with a 
Voigtlander extra rapid lens, on a Carbutt special plate, the 
exposure being made as quick as the lens could be nneapped 
and recapped again “ Of course 1 made a number of failures 
before 1 obtained a satisfactory negatne,’ writes ilr Ido 
“I had to watch for a day with light floating clouds, and in 
order to get the background I wanted, I hod to place tlic cow 
on the crest of a hill The animal is a pure blooded Jersey, 
owned by my father, and named ‘Graco-ldcal ’ She had to 
be bribea in order to make a pretty pose, by feeding her some 
oats ” ilr Ide has certainly succeeded in making au attrac 
tive animal portrait, a feat winch all who have attempted 
understand just how difhcnlt it is to accomplish The repro 
duction 18 made by the Electro Light Engraving Company, of 
New York 


‘ HiJin Ihe^per as ‘Wallenstfiv ’ ’ 

This 18 an excellent illustration of Wallenilein^s soliloquy 
in Schiller’s immortal tragedy The stem countenance of 
Herzog Fnedlaud is in harmony with Ins thoughts and hia 
expression, reinforced by the attitadc of his body 

Da sie> Seb e n entlanbier sUrio) . 

Doch Inoen im MaiLe wobot d e schaflende GcfralC 
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IS tbe sentiment of the poet, and the motif of tlie picture, 
■which 13 so well executed 

Herr Hemnch Riffarth, of Berlin, to whom wo are indebted 
for tlus plate, is one of Germany’s foremo«t photoipnphers 
In photo mechanical printiO" he has attained to highest 
perfection hia autotypes and photogravures, enjoying world- 
wide reputation 


“A GERMA^ Bouboeoisi-,” 

of the medimval age, is by our old fnend Frederick Muller, of 
Munich, whose name is represented by instructive and inter 
estmg essays m every one of the six volnmes of Tub AiiERi 
CAN Annual op PuoToosApnv 
The negative from which this “lichtdruck” plate made was 
developed with ferrous oxalate and is of unnsuaify fine qualities 
Herr lluUer is well known to Amencan photographers, at 
lea«t lu8 productions are, for they have been repeatedly eshili- 
ited in this country and suitably rewarded 
This excellent picture was reproduced for our An\dal by 
the Albertype Company, of New TorL 


“A Torpedo Well” 

The picture of the torpedo well which Mr Erastus P 
Roberts, of Titusville, Po , has contributed to this volume of 
the Annual, is an unusually interesting one, not only for the 
subject which it depicts but also for the additional reason that 
it 18 the first photograph of such a snbject which has yet been 
published The well itself is within a stone’s throw of the 
histone “ Drake ” well, the first well ever dnlled for oil, and 
was torpedoed, almost to a dai , thirty years after that well 
made its first flow Ho rCTroduction, of course, can do full 
justice to a negative of this kind There is an amount of detail 
in tbe roray x^ich it is impossiblo to preserve It is moreover 
a very difBcnlt matter to make the negative without special 
apparatus, for, as Mr Roberta writes ua, there is great danger 
in photographing a well undei^ing the process of torpedoing, 
not only to the camera, but also to the operators if they 
approach too near the flying stones 
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“ Ekgaged ” 

The nng and the facial expression of the fair interrogatee 
tells the story of this picture 

The excellent Teprodnelion is a specimen of the ‘‘Ives” 
method of photo engraving m half tones, etchmg m zme, and 
printing on the ordinary type press, by the Cro'^senp d. "NVest 
Company, of Philadelphia 


“At Play” 

"We are happy to present to the readers of tho Anyual 
another of Herr Lient Jllaller’s inimitable instantaneous photo- 
graolis 

The negative ivas taken with a Steinheil aplanate and a 
“Thuro A Ancy’ shutter, instruments the lieutenant n«e3 
for all his instantaneous pictures 

* Tlio specimen before us is bj no means an exception to hu 
gencnl work. Cavalry chnige-, batteries of artiliert in the 
act of iirmg gymnastic exercises, and a variety of other very 
difBenlt subjects have been photographed by liim with equal 
precisiou and details The plate was mad© by Ixurtz, of New 
York 


“A Little Maid rroir School” 

This pretty child picture is made from a negatiie by Mr P 
Gutekunst, of Philadelphia, wlio is so succe^stul m portraying 
child life, and is reproanced by the Levytypo Co , of Phila 
delplua, by their halftone rehef process, with Mo\ Levy’s 
engnved grating This grating includes l‘?3 line" per inch, 
and, as will be seen in tho picture, gives a very satisfactory 
result 


‘‘ "Wwi ’t. Av\ LW3.P’ 

This ehamimg child picture is from a ncmtiie by an 
amateur, Gustav Leupelt The cluldrcii are his own, and 
they were playing in the garden dre"‘^d as represented, when 
they looked so interesting that he po ed them as they were for 
tho picture The negative was made in an ordinary room by 
tlie light coming from an ordinary window, and wfiite sheets 
were used as reuectors The title of the picture was suggeated 
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by the expression of the Jat^r boy’s face, wJuch indicates, 
as plainly as anything can, that ho is saying to his yonng 
companion, “ ‘WTio’s Afraid ” 

VnAT A * Watfrbubi * Lens Can Do ” 

Is there anything a Waterbory lens cannot do ? 

The serjes of these unexcelled photographic objectives (single 
achromatic lenses) have stood rmnvalen for 'ivork Te(jumng 
timed eiroosnre, not, of late — thanka to the high sensitiveness 
of Amenean gelatine emnlsion plates — these lenses have entered 
into competition with instantaneous instruments, and with what 
success la well shown bj this illostration The plate was made 
hy the New "i ork Engraving and Printing Company 


“Roabtiko Apples” 

This illustration is a flash light picture by Louis Clarence 
Bennett, ” Mercantile Photographer,” at 60 Centre Street, 
New i orh Ci^ The exposure was made with a Prosch lamp, 
using ScoviU Itagnesium Powder, on an Eagle plate, and with 
a Guudlach lens The picture was taken in a deserted farm 
house in the interior or New Tork State The plat© was 
reproduced by the Photo Electrotype Engraving Company, of 
New York City 

“An Olu Rojian Gauden” 

^Ir "W J Stillman, who made the negative of “An Old 
Roman Garden,” wntes as follows m regard to his picture* 

“The negative was taken in the grounds of the Villa Borg 
hese, an extensive park lying just outside the walls of Rome, 
one of the relics of the rolendorof the great days of Papal 
Rome, and. the property oi the Borghese family, one of which 
was Pope, a couple of centunea ago, and another of which 
married a sister of Napoleon I Prince Borgheoe, the present 
head of the family, is also fhe owner of the famous Borghese 
Gallery, which contains the ‘Sacred and Profane Love,’ of 
Titian, which is considered by most people his master piece, 
and the ‘ Entombment,’ of Raphael, also one of that master’s 
principal pictures, with many others of the works of their 
contemporaries, honght from the painters for this gallery and 
never smee removed from it 
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“ The villa ■which gives its name to the park contains a col 
lection of antique statuaiy, with the famous nnde, fall length 
p^ortrait of the Princess Pauline Bonaparte Borghese, oy 
Canova A provision of one of the ancestors of the present 
pnnee, that the grounds ahoidd be kept open under certain 
conditions for the public, ivas decided by tho courts of the 
kingdom of Italy to give a right in them to the public lu 
perpetnity, and baa prevented them from being converted into 
building lots, like the still more beautiful Lndonsi Gardens 
■whicli lay 3 nst beyond tbe Villa Borghese They are full of 
picturesque bits and are a favonte resort of the landscape 
painterb of Home There are, here and there, imitation rums 
m the taste of the lYth century, temples, etc , etc , with an 
artificial lake and fountains, of which that in the photograph 
is, to my mind, one of tlie most picturesque The alleys 
of huge and ancient ilexes and the great Bycamores and stone 

{ lines are, taken as a whole, nnnvalled in Italy so far as I 
mow, hut the artist who seeka for effect among them must 
omit the sunset, tor tbe raalana of that hour is dangerous, 
especially la the outumn Portions of the grounds ore utterly 
wild, and there the children go for the early spring flowers 
Photographers and paiuters are only admitted by special 
permission of tbe prince, given to the' former on condition of 
receiving two proofs of every negative taken ” 

This reproduction was made by Crosscup A 'West, of Phila- 
delphia 


“Depes AO ITo "Work fob Old UiroLn IfEu” 

“"When my leisure time was spent in tho fields with dog 
and gun,” writes E Etckemeyer, Jr, ”I visited, n few years 
ago, a friend whose plantation was on tho Tallapoosa, jnst 
above where that river and the Coosa join and flow toward 
the Gulf of Mexico 

“ The plantation was histone ground In 1 540 Do Soto and 
his bind of cavaliers followed the river banks ovCr tho ground 
where the plantation now stands Do Soto’s chroniclers tdl 
how tbe Indians lived here at that time , how they erected a 
lingo mound where tho eliief rc-ided, and how the rude tepees 
of the warriors were grouped about tho ba'o of this mound 
Jlany of tlie«o earthworks still remain to tell of the eneigy of 
the red men of that time 

“Last tall I returned to tiiy former hunting ground Things 
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were but little clnnged from tbc Ivt time I bad been tlierc 
No 'button pusher’ bad yet found the place, and to the 
negioes I, avith in} camera and tnpod,ari8 a const int source 
of wonderment and surpiise Tlie} bnilly settled it among 
tbemsehes that I was a sarveyor I found them excellent 
model**, as they had no idea when I was posing them or what 
it all meant 

“ The plantation was large, and m no other place ha\ o I scon 
60 many excellent subjects Thonaerand its banks, with ino's 
covered trees and negro cabii s , the cypress swamps , the cane 
brakes, tbo corn and cotton fields, avlule the negroes them 
selves were all excellent models 

"Old ‘Uncle Ned’ the subject of the engiavmg was 94 
years old, and one of the attractions of the plantation His 
cabin stood on one of the mounds where, centuries before, had 
stood the homo of some Indian clucJ Hero Undo ^ed’s 
son cultivated just enough ground to rai«o what would supply 
tlie old man’s daily needs In iho picture wo find him taking 
the path to the woods, where negro Iil e, unbeknown save to 
a very few, lie had quail trans set 1 might linve liad an 
opportunity had I waited to photogranh him returning witli a 
few fat quad stuffed in the bosom of Ins shirt ” 

The excellent reprodiichon of ilr Ticl emoyer’s negative 
was made by G 11 Allen A Co , of New York 



Standard Formulas 


AND 

Useful Recipes 


PfiEHMUTAET NOTES 

1 T7iile«ss othenn'^e directed, £oli(L> arc to be weighed, and 
liqaids to be measured 

2 Unless specially directed otherwise, the ounce in the case 
of solids IS nnderstood to be the Troy ounce (= 8 drachms 
or -= 4-SO grains) And in the ca«e of liquids, the onnco is 
understood to bo the fluid ounce U S measure (1 gallon = 
8 pints, 1 pint = 10 fl oz , 1 fl oz =: 480 minims) 

3 "IVhen Acetic Acid is mentioned, that of 86 per cent 
strength, spec gr 1 04S (U S Ph ), is understood 

4 Glacial Acetic Acid is intended to be an acid containing 
ibont So per cent of the absolute acid 

5 In accordance nitb the custom now more and more 
coming into u®e the chemical names of salts are given pre- 
ferably so tint the name of the base is the name of the 
element itself, and not in oxide of the clement Tor in'^tince 
carbonate of sodium, instead of carbonate of soda , bicarbonate 
of potassium, instead of bicarbonate of potassa (or potash), 
snlplnte of caluum in&fead of snlphite of lime, etc 

0 Instead of giving tht strength of certain solutions b} the 
heretofore enstomarj out icrj confuting method of DLingtiro 
figures •nitli a colon between, for in-^tance, 1 5, winch i-. 
vanousl^ interpreted as meaning cither 1 in '>, or as 1 to 5 
(this being tlieu actually 1 in Ch ti-e in all ca es the fonner 
exprc^ion (1 m 5, 1 in 10, etc) 

Alhreitations — gr stands for grains 
Gm “ " gramme 

0 c “ cubic centimeter 
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Standard Formulas and Useful Recipes. 


THE WET COtliODION PROCESS. 


U— Negative Collodion 

Elher 

Absolute alcohol 
Pyroxylin* 


6 er 

8 gr 


SOgT 
10 gr 

Mgr 
s ounces 


S.— Ferrotype Collodion (Estabrooke s) 

Iodide of aoraoDluin 
Iodide of sodium 
iodide ot cadmium 
Drom de of cadmium 
Ether and alcohol lof each) 

Pyroayline sufficient quaniity «ay 

8.— ‘Collodion for the Reproduction op Line Work (Volkmers) 

Plain Cellodien Senstliser 

Ether TOBCc Cbionde of ealetum 

Alcohol 400 Ct todideof amDon ms 

Fyroayline IdGm Iodide cadmium 


After being perfectly dissoived i 

4.“Silver Bath for Wet-Plates 


Absolute alcohol 


1 ecn 

4 TGd 
7 6Gm 


1S3 Ce 


Iodize and acidulate with mine acid 

B —Silver Bath for Wet-Plates (Liesegano's) 

Nitrate of silver 10 Gm 

Distilled water IM) C. c 

If the bath fogs add a few drops of iodine solution (1 part iodine to 10 
parts of alcohol) 

6. — SiLAER Bath for Ferrotypes (Estabrooke s) 

Nitrate of silver 4 ounces 

Water 64 ounces 

Iodide potassium Sgv 

Dissolve, sun for three or four hours filter and acidulate 

7. — Developer for Ferrotypes by E P Grishold 

Protosulphate of Iron and ammonia 4 ounces 

Water 61 ounces 

Aceticacid IOIS(USPh} 4 ounces 

Yellow reck candy i ounce 

8. — Developer for Wet Plates 

Sulphate of iron and ammonia 1 ounce 

Aceticacid 1048^0 S Ph.) tiounce 

Water 16 ounces 

8. — Developer for Hard Negatives (Line Work) Wet Plates 
ProtosuliAatt of iron E Gm 

Water lOOCc 

Tartancacid 1 Gm 
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10. — Developer por Wet Plates (Vert Irtensf) 

Protosuipbate of ifoo Z<i Go 

Sulphate oi copper 13 Go 

Water ICWO C c 

Glacial acetic and ESperccat SOCc. 

Alcohol <0 C e 

11. — Intensifierfor Wet Plates 


e acid 

Water 

And silver solu tioa (o suit. 
IB.— IVTENSIFIER FOR WeT PlATES 
• PvTOfrallie acid 

Curie ae d 
Water 

And silver selntion to suit. 


20Cc. 
tOC.e 
5 Go. 
SCO Go. 


18. — Intevsifter for Live Work Wet Plates 


A.— Bromde of potassium I otioce 

Water 4 ounces 

D — Sulphate of copper ( Ounce 

\Vaier « 4 ounces 


MiR equal parts cl A and B and pour on ihe film When pctfecily 
whitened, bUcien with solution of nitrateof silver.SO grains to tht. ounce 
* For Greater tnlensU) use hydiosulphate of ammonia solution 1 part In 
4 parts of water after the bromide of copper, and thorough washing 
14 — Inte>sifier for Wtt PtAttS 

Red prussute of potash 2 dnas 

N trate of lead S drams 

tAater tSonaen 

Immerse the dsed negative till thoroughly whitened , wash and flood 
with solution of hydrosulfhate of ammonia 
16 —To Strip Collodion StcATn'Es 
The best way to do this vs to coat the negative when dry with a solution 
of pure lubber In benzole and afierwards with leather collodion M hen 
perfectly dry the edges of (he negaiises may be cut In, and the pjaie 
immersed In a diluted acelicacld 'olulion 1 ID After a short time the 
him loosens, and may easily be detached from the plaie and turned 
lG.^To Rectify a Negative SaRTR Bath 
D issolve one part of permanganate of potassium In lt)0 pans of 
water and add drop by drop so much of this solution to the baih tmpitg 
nated wiih organic mailer illl after vigorously shaking a slight pinkish 
color remains 

Sun for scvcnl hours, filter and test for neutrality Acidify with nitric 
acid 


DRY C01.D0DL0H PROCESSES. 


17.— Collodio-Bromide EwuLsrov 
Elher *p. e 0''J3 
Atcohei, tp. R 0.SS) 

Prrovyl ne 

Dmnide of cadmnunaiHi 
lor bromide of ainc 


Sensitize by adding to each ounce IS grains of nitrateof silver, dissolved 
Id one dmebm of boiling alcohol mixed with a few drops of water This Is 
suitable for slow landscape work or tianspatendes 
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8 —Washed Emulsion FOR TR.c«sFARRNcits 


Alcohnl tp g 0 8 *0 
I'yrojiyl ne 
Brotn de o( cadtn um and ammoA o 
(orb: 


Ilydrocblor c acid sp g IJS 


Sensillrc wUh '>0 grains of niinte of silver to the ounce dissolved in 
2 drachms of boiling nlcoliol mixed with just enough water to effect sotu 
t on Allow to stand for two or three d3>s 
The emulsion after being allowed to ripen should be pouted Into a 
dtsh and set aside to become rhorougM/ dr/ The mass of dry emulsion 
is then washed to remove all soluble «alis and i« then again dried and 
re dissolved in equal parts of ether and alcohol at the rate of from 20 to 21 
grains to the ounce of the soUenis 


19 — Develofer for Collodion Csiulsion 

A — pTfeRallol 
Afcohol 

B — itrom de of poiassium 
Water 

C ^treneeraoimon J ip- e 0900 
Water 


U ITT 

1 Buld ot 
I ^uid n 


O -<larbqnate<3f setmonlum ‘cr ‘ 

Water I flu d punce 

For eaehdrael m of developer take (or a normal exposuri 6 minims of A 
1 or S m n ms of B and 1 or 2 minims of C or if D t o used add the 
above quantities of A Band Cto 1 diachm of () U ben the details of the 
Image arc out add double the quantity of U and C 


ALBUfilEK PltOCCSSES 


20 — CoBERT s Albumen Process 


Sens tize in 


Albuqien from fresh eggs 
lad de of amoonlum 
firomUe of pauss um 


V frattf silrre 
t)st led water 
Glac al aeet c acid 


fodgrains 
I ounces 
l^gr 


Albumen plates arc developed with saturated solution of gallic acid 
with a few drops of aceio n trafe of silver solution (I in 30) 


21 —Whipple &. Bi ack s ALBOstrs Honey Process 


Albumen 

Honey 

lod de of potass um 
Broa de ol potass «• 


Sensitize in bath of the following proportions 
N Irate of s Iver 
Water 
Acet c ac d 


For development seeaboiefNo 80) 


2 ounces 


dracbms 

BT 

P* 
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GELATINE BRT.pLATE PROCESSES. 


22. — \V K Bdrto'j'sGeiatiseEmi.lsiov 

A.— Bromide oi ammonium 
Iodide of potassum 
Gelatine (Nelson, >o I) 

DisiiiletJ vrater 
B —Sliver nitrate 
C —Silver nitrate 
Distilled water 


SCOffr 
20 gr 

60 ct 
10 ounces 
200 gr 
200 ^ 


Converted to ammonio nitrate 

D —Gelatine hard (dry) COO gr 

Tor detailed directions for making the emulsion, see Phofocraphic 
Tdies, Vol XVII, page 235 


2^ — Burbank's Gelatine Ejiolsiov 

Bromide of ainmosium 
Water 


15 to 20 gr 

1 ounce 


or. 

Bromide of potassium 15 to 25 gr 

Nitrate of silver proportiooed lotbeamotint 

o( bruoide SSuSOgr 

Gelatine 30 to 40 gr 

See Burbank’s ' The Photographic Negative ’ pages 87 — 109 


24. — Henderson’s Gelatine Emulsion by Asimoma Method 
• Dissolve 

Bromide of amaaoJum SO^ gr 

Gelatme i^gr 

Previous!) swells 

In distilled water SS ounces 

hen cold add 


Next dissolve b> beat 
Nitrate of silver 
tndmdled water 


4S2gr 
3>, oanees 


and add gradual)) to the gelatine solution Ripening for twenty four 
hours gives sensitiveness to the emulsion Add, fioalt), 22D grams of 
swelled gelatme 


25 — Dr J M Edkr s Gelatine Emulsion TtiTH AiiSfOMo Nitrate of 
Silver 

In disltUed NkateT. 10 ounces d)s>oWe bromide of potassium, S~0 grains, 
add gelatine G17 grains pretiously swelled in ivater In distilled water, 
10 ounces, dissolve nitrate of silver. 463 grains 
To this solution, cold, add stronger amirenia drop b) drop until the 
precipitate first formed is le^dissaWed Add this graduall) to the first 
solution, and place m a water bath at a (emperalure of lOo deg Fahr . 
for SO to 45 minutes Then remove the source of heat and allow the 
emulsion to cool down gradual!) to about 75 deg Fahr , then pour out to 
set, and proceed as usual 


DEVELOPMENT OP GELATINE EMULSION PLATES, 

26 — Carel-tt s * j SeluUeti 

Distilled wi vr 10 ounces 

' Suiphuncacid 1 drachm 

Sulph te of sodium crystals. 4 ounces 

Then add Schering s pyro 1 ounc% and water to make IG fluid ounces 


' Mr (^butr uses avoirdupois ounces m all hts formulas — (Eoitors ] 
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Ao 2 Sf'ti S^-* S>/w ifi 
n*tfT I9oote« 

V>il omt^lp^ t* trT*ut« tcmrffn 

^LracifO trf»i. efdrrimn Imarcl Seimcrt 

loLLuam raiUiute In^rcc 

Dissolre and add water to maLe rncature 16 fluid ouncri 
Atf 3 Jtrvmi^f 

nrwBUe of and oa or po(t««(on M ofcoto 

^\»ier !• Miffoi 

Pyn Devt f<r —Dilute 1 ounce of »lock So 2 wltli 7 cuncei of water 
for cold weather and 10 to IS of water In lunmer Ti three ounces of 
dilute No 2 add 1*^ to 2i, drams of No 1 The more pyio the denser 
tic negative and tuf ereja So )ellowine or fopcins need he appre 
bended if our directions are followed Dcrcloptneni »> ould I e conllnard 
until the ima(;e teems almost buried then wash an I place in the followios 
£ 7 — Camitts Srsi. Acid Fixing ani CtrAXixr Hath 

llrphcMuIr t« ef *f<l um H rsirers 

Nulph «* I fcx. ntB crysoit* Vrunm 

Vu n*iv>rtt kU ICuUdras-B 

*ChN>iee stJOl Icnicxe 

\A inn water furanerr 

DissotTcihehjrpos ilphite of sodium In 4'>ounres of enter thesulr! iieof 
sodium in 6 ounces of water mtt it e sulphuric acid wlibv i unees of water 
and pour tiowif into the tuiphite sodium sduilon and add to the I 
ph tr then disioise 0 e chrome alum In H ounces el water and add tn tl e 
bulk of solution and the bath is readjr This f sine I aih will ret ditCDlot 
until after lone usace and both cleats uj> the sha lows oi ll e cepllre and 
hardens U e Cl/n at the tame tirr r 

Lei remain two or three minutes after neeaiise It cleared of all appear 
anee of silver bromide Tl en wash Its tunisine water for not lets than 
hall an hour to free from anp traee ol hjpe solution Swab the surface 
ad of wet cotton rinse and place In rack to drp iponianeoutlp 


with a 

fiS-^AXBtms IhoaociiiNos Dnitortt 


Ndiphunc leU 
llrdmh non 
IlnxsUe pounlum 
H aicr to make sp to 


. I dracha 
S'Wer 


u 


Carbonate potaajlaei . 

Carbonate and um crrsul* S njneea 

Vt ater to make ountn 

C —A«tUrt»t r 

Canitictoda Oipdr ei ofvodun) Imnre 

Wateriomake lOcences 

For under exposure add a few drops of above to developer 
D 

DM^idepomafum 

H)ir 0 Dntltfir — Take of A I ounce B 1 ounce water 2 to 4 ounces — 
the first for instantaneous and short exposures on our Eclipse and special 
the latter for time ct^osurcs portraits and views on our 
B Landscape and Ortho Plates For lantern transparencies 1 ounce A 
I ounce n water 4 ounces 15 to 30 drops of a 10 per c<*nl solutlorr 
brornidepotassium After using filler Info fcoille for future use and for 
starling development on time exposed plates and films 


N B -Durine cold weather use oofr Hooow of chrome alum In above 
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89, — Eikonoges and Hydrqckinok Dotfloper. (f<^r Caredtt s Ortho- 
chromatic Plates, “ Celluloid Films and Transparencies) 


A 

Distilled water 
Sulphite of soda crystals 
Eikoooiren 
HydrocbiQon 
Water to make up to 


Distilled water t 20 ounces 

CaTb''nate of potash 2 ounces 

Cartmoate soJa crystals , 2 ounces 

Water to make up to &2 ounces 

Beiehper — For instantaneous exposures take I ounce A 1 ounce R, 
3 ounces water , for portraits take 1 ounce A, 1 ounce B 4 ounces water , 
for landscapes full exposures (sen 20-37) take 1 ounce A, ^ ounce B, 
3 ounces water, for landscapes full eKposurcs(sen 16 20) takelounceA, 
^ ounce B 4 ounces water, for lantern slides full exposures take 
1 ounce A, ounce B 4 ounces water, and 2 drops 10 per cent bromo 
potass to each ounce developer 

Note —More of A will increase density, more of B will increase detail 
and softness Temperature o( developer should not vary much below 
63 deg nor above 75 deg The after treatment is same as with any other 
ijfeveloper 

The mixed developer after using can be kept in a bottle for future use 


30— The Cramer Platf 

Pyro Development 


Prepare the following solutions 

No J Alkaline Solution 

U S M«uar*«. nutria WclahU 

Trvr ivaif bi kcd Mtatani 

60 ounces Waier IS'^OCe 

3t4 ounces Cattxmate of sodium ccystM (sal sodal 76 Gm 
4 to 6 Sulphite of sodium crystals 1)10 to ISO Gm 

(For winter use 4 ounces sidphiic for summer 6 ounces ) 


A smaller quancily of sulphite will produce a warmer tone a larger 
quantity a gray or bluish black tone 
The alkaline solution must be kept m well stoppered bottles 
If the negatives show yellow stain make a fresh solution ortryanotber 
lot of sulphite of sodium 
(See note below ♦) 

No 3 .Ppn» Solution 

6 ounces Distilled or pare ice water ISOCc. 

IS minims Suipburtcacid ICc. 

1 drachm Sulphiceofsodiamcrysuls 4Gm 

1 ounce Pyrogallic acid 30 Gm 

All pyto solutions work best while fresh 

8 grains dry pyro may be substituted for 1 dram of this solution 


No 3 Bromide Solution 

loanee Dromide of potass mn 30 Gm 

10 ounces Water SOOCc 


* The alkalbe solution can be made with the faydrofflcter by mixing equal parts of the 
following solatlons 

Carbonate of sodium solution (bydronsetertestSOdeg) 

bulphite of sodium solotion (hydremetertestforwiotcrSdd^ for summer M deg) 
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Developer 

Bounces Alkaline solonoQ SSOCc 

3 drachms pyro solution ^ l-Cc 

4 to Bounces Tepid water tfor winter use) ISCtoSWCe 


8 to 16 ounces Cold water (for summer use) 2j0to 
When the developer » quite aew theadditon 
of (romlOto-tdconimsbromidesotution 
may be necessary to make it work perfectly clear 


By modifying lh« sucnglh and temperature of the developer, dense or 
thin negatives can be made on plates of the same emulsion 

If dense negatives and quick development are desired use the devel- 
oper less diluted and moderately warm (about 70 deg Fahrenheit) taking 
care to add sufficient bromide solution to prevent fog An increase in 
the quantity of pyro in connection with this treatment will produce 
the greatest possible contrast and clearness, suitaole for copying line 
drawings etc 

To obtain thinner negatives full of detail use the developer more 
diluted 

Over exposed plates restrain by adding a sufficient quantity of bromide 
solution to the developer 

An under exposed plate should be treated with diluted developer with- 
out addition of bromide in order to obtain more detail and less contrast, 
or It may be developed wuh the full strength of alkaline solution and half 
the quantity of pyro provided the developer is kept at a very low temper 
ature all the lime to prevent fog It can be improved after development, 
by throwing off the solution and without rinsing the negative leaving it 
in the dish pour water upon it and allow to stand for some time well 
guarded against fight before fixing it 

Develop until the intensity is fully sufficient 


31.— Eikomogeh OevetoPER 


No 1 


Metric w>lebu 


d M ftSur^K. 

1 "I'D C e 
UOGm 
30 Cm 


40 ounces U stilled water ( 

.ounces Sulphite olsodiutn crystals! 
loanee Eikonogen.finel)' powdered 
Keep the solution in a well stoppered bottle 
No 11 

10 ounces Waler 300 C e 

1 ounce Carbonase of potassium SO Gm 

No III 

10 ounces Water 300 Cc 

1 ounce Bromide of potassium 80 Gm 

For Use 

3 ounces Solution No I ffl C C 

1 ounce SolutonNolI 80 C C 

When ihe developer is quite new it mav be found 
necessary to add 

6 to 1. minima (or drops) Solution No IK h to 1 C c 

In order to make it work perfectl} clear 

The developer can be used repeatedly by occasionally adding more of 
Solutions Nos I and II omitting (he bromide It produces plenty of 
intensity by simpl) leaving the plate in if long enough Anj degree of 
soilness can be obtained bj diluting with more or less water, which is also 
recommended during hot weather and for under exposures 
Uvet exposed plates restrain byadding more Solution No HI 
Ftxtng Bath 

After developing and rinsing the negatives may be fixed in a plain hypo 
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balh 1 pan hyposulphite of «:odiuin to 4 parts of vater, but the following 
bath IS especially xecommended 
Prepare two solutions 

No 1 


SXounces Hyposulphite of sodium 
3 quarts \Vatef 

No 2 


Ikilo 
3 liters 


Iqtiart Water liter 

jounce Sulphuric acid 15 Cc 

bounces Sulpnite of sodium crystals ISOGm 

3 ounces Chrome alum powdered S>0Gm 

tThe cbrome alum may be omitted durui;' tbe cold season } 


After the ingredients are completely dissohed pour No 2 solution into 
# I and allow « to settle before usmg 

This bath combines the /ollowing advantages It remains clear after 
frequent use « does not discolor the ncsatives and forms no precipitate 
upon them The chrome alum hardens the gelatine to such a degree that 
the negatives can be washed in ivacm water, provided they have been left 
in the bath a suflicient time 


38. — Har\aro Dry Plates 


No 1 

Silpbite sodium ciysi 
pvTORidlie arid 
W'at r (ceordisi llcdi 


PvRo Developer 

No 2 

Oounces Carbonate sodium cr^sc founcea 

leutK* Water IS ounces 

Id ounces 


To develop take 1 ounce of No 1 1 ounce of No 2 and 0 to 8 ounces 
of water 

PiRO Dei ELOPER — B\ Hydrosietrr Test 


Make solution sulphite of sodium at 70 deg 
Sitake solution carboaate of sodium at 4) deg 

No 1 No 2 

Sulphite sodmea soluiloQ IS ounces Caibosate sodium solution 18 ounces 

Pyrogallicacid I ounce 

Use 1 ounce of each and 6 ounces of water 
For mote inteasiiy, use more of ^o 1 
Foe more detail, use more of No 8 

Should a grayer negative be desired mcrease the sulphite of soda until 
the color is satisfactory 

In hot neaiher use less of the alkaline solution and keep the developer 
cool tbelowCldeg Fahr ) as if ihe developer is too warm or contains 
too much of ibe alkaline solution it will work ioggy 
A good developer is as follows 

Sulph lesudius cryst 1 ounce 

Carbonate potass nm I ounce 

Eikonogen 1 ounce 

Water 40 ounces 


Use repeatedly, adding new as required 
For under exposed ncEatives dilute and keep separate 
After development and before fixing it is well to flow the negative with 
a saturate solution of alum Rinse aod^tt in tbe follaning solution 
Hyposulphite of sodium 1 pound 

Water 2 quarts 

Many prefer (o add alum iO tlie fixing solution fabout 1 ounce to the 
above) to which there is no senousobjeciton provided, always itisfilter- 
ed occasionally 

In hot weather add pound powdered alum to the fixing bath 
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SEEDS PYRO AND EKONOGEN FORMULAS 


S3.— Pyro Developer 


Pyrof^Uie *cld 
Sulphite of sod 
Water ^distil ed 


No 1 

1 (crystab) 
good well waUO 

No 2 


Carbonate sodmin erystala 
Water 


4 ounces 
IS ounces 


16 ounces 


In warm weather 


S ounces 

more water, m cold weather, less 


34. — Eikonogen Developer 

No 1. 

Sulphite of sodium (crystals) 8 ounces 

Hot water 45 ounces 


Thoroughly dissolve, then add 

Eilwoogen 1 ounce 

No 2 

Carbonate sodium crystals 4 ounces 

(or carbonate of pousslust, l>f ounce) 


Water 


IS ouseei 


To develop take ol 
No I 
No 3 


S ounces 
1 ounce 


If more contrast is required, iocrease the amount of No 1 , If less, more 
of No S The developer can be used repeatedly by adding eaeh time a 
little of each of fresh solutions Nos 1 and 2, according to above propor 
tions For developing a number of negatives at once, take 0 ounces of 
No 1, Sources of No 2, and water 12 ounces 


SB.— For Producing Black and White Negatives 


No 2 

Bromide x>f potassium 
Water 


eogr 
25 ounces 


Add together Nos 1 and 2, and to develop add one ounce to every 8 or 
10 ounces of deseloper 

To harden the film during development in hot climates take sulphate of 
magnesium 1 ounce, water 8 ounces add of this one half ounce to each 
16 ounces of developer 

Sfi/nttan 


82 ounces sulphite of sodium solution (hydrometer degrees 60) add to 
this 1 ounce sulphuric acid vet) slowly, and 24 ounces saturated solution 
of chrome alum then add the whole to gallons saturated solution of 
hypo and It is ready for use 


36 — Potash Developer for Gelatine Dry Plates (Beach's Formula) 


A —PfT9 Solntion 


Dissolve, and when cold add 


2 ounces 
2 ounces 
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B —Potath SoluUen 


1 •— Cafboaate poussioni 
Uater 


2 — Sulphice ecxSinm, ciyst 


3 ounces 


Combine 1 and 2 into one solution 

For a shutter exposure take i ounces water, half ounce A, and 8 drams 
B, increasing ibe latter to 5 drams if the image hangs back 
For over exposure, 3 ounces water, 3 drams A, 1 dram B, adding more 
if necessary 


37, — Potash Dxvslopir von Geuitimz Dry-Plxtes (Dr Stolxes) 

• AledifiedbyDr Eder 

A —Carbonate of potassAum 90 Cm 

Sulphite of sodium ctyst SSGm 

Water 200C.C. 

B —Water 100 C e 

Sulphite of sodium, crjzt SS Go 

Pfragallol 13 Cm 

Mix 40 minims of A with 50 minims of B and IDO c cm of water 
Bromide of potassium sbcmld be used onl> in minimal quantities, 1 to 
8 minims (of a 10 pet cent solotion), with more the general sensttireness 
i%,much reduced 

An alum bath mixed with an equal volume of saturated sulphate 
of iron solution Increases the density and gives the plate a good printing 
quality 


88.— Soda Potash Developer for Geiattke Dry Plates (New York 
Amateur Club) 

Ferrucyanide of pouialoni rtouseea 

Carboiuie of potass utn }( ounce* 

Gran, carbon of sodium 1 ounce 

Crrn tulphite sodium i ountes 

Hot dmUled water 10 ounces 


39.— Soda Developer in one SoumoN por Gelatine Dry.Plates 
(Eder’s Formula) 

Crf stsitiied sulptuie of sodium ,# S drachms 

Carhouate of sod urn drachms 

Dissolve in 2 ounces of boiled distilled water, and after having cooled 
down add 46 grains of pyro Keep in well stoppered bottles, and for use 
dilute With five times its bulk of water 


40. — Ferrous-Oxalate Developer for Gelatine Dry Plates (Dr 
EOCR s) 

A— Neutral oxalate poUssium 
Distilled water 

Acidulate with oxalic acid 

W — YTMrtpVtfqJWfte tA-m>D,rtySV 
Distilled water 
Sulphuric acid 
C—Brumide of patasstosi 
DisuUed water 
D —Hyposulphite of sodiom. 

Disulled water 

Mix immediately before use three volumes of A with one volume of B, 
and develop Restrain with a few drops of C 
For over exposure take less of the iron solution, and add gradually In 
small portions, as required To give the negative body use C 


SUOCLc 
3 minims 
lOGm 
100 Cc 
8 Cm 
‘KOC.e 
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To make soft negatives with fine detail, take of 


C 40 mmlttis 

D ISinimins 

Plates givin^with ordmarj developer bard and glassy negatives give 
With this modification very satisfactory results 


41 — Hyprociunon Deveiopk* Cramers 
A.— SulphiW ot sodrum cfjstals 
Phosphate of aoijiup* 

Wster 

Dissolve filler and add 

B — Hjdrochinon 

Carbonate of eodtum 
Pho^nhate o( sodium 
Water 

Mix equal parts of A and B 


100 gr 
4)111 er 
ICH gr 


42.— CiuuTAnquA Deveioper with Ammonia tor Geiatjne 
Dry Plates 

A Drornide atonionium i ounce 

Waier 8 ounces 

B — Strongeramisonia (0900) “ ] ounce 

Water 7 ounces 

C Pyrocallul 1 drocbcB 

Nitricacid S mimms • 

^\aleT 12 ounces 

Take for correct exposure of A 40 ininims, of B SO minims of C }i 
ounce and 2 ounces of water 


43,— ' Chautauqua Developer, with Carbonate op Sodium for 
G piATihE Dry Plates 

A —Dissolve 3 ounces of granulated sulphite of sodium, and ^ ounce of 
meia bisulphite of potassium in 33 ounces of distilled water, and add 1 
ounce of p) rogallic acid 

Keep tn well sioppetcd bottles 

Q —Dissolve 3 ounces of granulated or 10 ounces of crystallized car 
bonaic of sodium (common washing soda) in water c-nougli to make a bulk 
of 83 ounces 

Mix 1 ounce of wat^ with 1 dram of A add a few drops of B and 
increase gradually lill’devciopmcnt proceeds regularly If necessary, 
restrain with 10 per cent solution of bromide of potassium 


44. — 'Chaltauqua ’ Develofek, with Carbonate or PoTAssiust foR 
Gruvnsr Dr\ Plates 

A — Pyro j ounce 

Sulphite el sodium ennubted 2 ounces 

Bromide of poussiun 80 gr 

Citneacid 

Water I ounces 

““J^ftef ITounces 

SulpbUe (if sodium gcaaubted 1 ounce 

Carbonateof poiash 3 ounces 

1 dram of each, A and B, to 1 ounce of water, make the developing 
solution 


45 .— 


CltALTAUaUA DETELOrSR, Wmi HYDROCHjnoH VOR GELATINE 

Dky.Plates 


A.— Hjrdfrtchinon 

Sulph (e of ^lum grambted 
Meu b sulpb le of poussnim 

D —Carinate of potassium 
Hater 
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Take equal parts for norma! exposnres For over or under exposures 
proceed as with p>ro Bromides do not restrain the action of hydro- 
chmon 

40 — “Chautauqua' Developer with Eikonooen in-hvo Solutions 
A — Eikonopen 128 gr 

CrysuU lied culphiie of sodium 1 ounce 

Dissolve in warm water 16 ounces 

D —Crysulliied carbonate of sodium 1) ounce 

Water 10 ounces 

For normal exposutes take 8 parts of A and 1 pail of B To promote 
intensity add a few drops of a 10 per cent solution of bromide of 
potjssiura 

47. — “Chautauqua Developer txmi Eironocev (In one solution 

for insiantaocous work ) 

Eikonogeo ISO ^ 

Crystallued aulph te of tod um ]| ounce 

Dissolve in 8 ounces of hot water and add carbonate of potassium 120 
grams 

For use dilute with an equal bulk of water, and add a few drops of a 
10 per cent solution of bromide of potassium 

4^.'-FERaous Oxalate See 40 


49 —“Chautauqua" DetsLOPER smth Hydrochinon for Gelatine 
Dry Plates 

A — Hydrochiftoo 120 gr 

Sulpb te of sod urn Rranuiaied 1 ousce 

Meu*bisulphi(« of potaasioa SO gr 

Itater 16 ounces 

B — CarbonateMtafliQO 1( ounce 

Water 16 ounces 

Take equal parts for normal exposures For over or under exposures 
proceed as with pyro 

BO —The Acid Fixing avo Clearing Bath 
Add 2 ounces oC S P C Clarifier <acld btsulphile of sodium) to 1 quart 
of hypo solution 1 in 5 

61.— Combined Alum and Hypo Bath 
Add saturated solution of sulphite of sodium to saturated solution of 
alum till the white precipitate formed remains undissolved and when the 
odor of sulphurous acid becomes perceptible 
Mix this solution with an equal bulk oP freshly prepared hjpo solution 
1 m 5 and filter 
This bath will remain clear 


52.— Clearing Solution (Edwards) 


Atum 
Cicnc scid 

Sulphate cif Iron, ciysuls 


This should be freshly mixed 


53. — Clearing Solution ( * Chautauqua '} 

Alum 
Citric acid 
Uater 


S ounces 
SO ounces 


IS ounces 
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B4.— Belitzki’s Method for Removino the Last Traces of Hyfo 
Chlonde of lime 20 Gm 

WAter I liter 

Add to the milky liquid 

Sulphate of zinc 40 Gm 

dissolved m from (JO to 100 C c of water, shake well and decant 
The clear supernatant solution of h}pochlonte of zinc is kept in well 
closed bottles one part of tt mwed with sixty parts of water will remove 
the last traces of firing soda 

The solution remains active as long as it smells of hypochlorous acid 
BB. — ^To Remove Hypo from Films 
A solution of bromine in water about 1 in 30 destroys the hypo In a 
gelatine film 


S0. — Carsutts Iittensiwer 

No 1 

B chloride of mercury 240 ^ 

Chloride of Ameaomuia 241$^ 

DisuUed water 20 ounces 

No 2 , 

Chlonde of ammon uo 4^ xr 

Water 20 ounces 

No 8 

Su phite of sodium (eryvt ) 1 ounce 

Water SouDces 


Let the plate to be intensified wash for at least half an hour, then lay in 
alum solution for ten minutes and again wash thoroughly this is to 
insure the perfect elimination of the hypo The least trace of } ellowness 
after Intensifying shows (bat the washing was not suScient 
Flow sufficient of No 1 over the negative to cover if and allow to either 
partially or entirely whiten , /Ac linger tt it allowed to act the more vileast 
will be the result pour ofT into the sink, then flow over No 2 and allow 
)oact one minute wash off and pour over or immerse in No i until 
changed entirely to a dark brown or black No 3 can be returned to its 
botdc but Nos 1 and 2 had better be thrown away Wash thoroughly 
and dry 

B7.— INTE^SI7IER WITH MeKCOKV AMD AMMONIA FOR GELATINE DRY 
PlATES 

Pour over the well washed negative a saturated solution of mercuric 
chloride (bichloride of mercury) do not keep it on too long unless the 
negative is very thin Wash well and Immerse in bath of 

Water 10 ounces 

Ammonia lumnims 

Leave the plaie in this solution until the black color itoes quite through 
the film Wash well 

B8.— iNTENsiriER (Mercuric) wmi Sodium Sulphite for Gelatine 
Dry Platfs 

^Vbjjen Jbe jjegaJjve Jn ibe saiutated saitutaa of rnercutie cMortda trash 
and blacken with a solution of sulphite of todium 1 in 0 Wash well 
The teduction Is perfect, with a positive black tone 
BO — iNTESSlnER WITH lODlDE OF MERCURY 

Dissolve I drachm of bichlonde of mercury in 10 ounces of water and 
8 drachm* of iodide of potassium In 2 ounces of water and pour ihe iodide 
solution into the mercury till the red precipitate formed is completely 
dissolved * r 
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For use, dilute with %vaier, flow over the negative till the proper density 
IS reached and wash, when the deposit will turn yellow Remove the 
yellow color by flowing a 5 per cent solution of hypo over the plate, and 
give it the final ivashing ' 


60. — Intensifier for Gelatihk Dry Plates with Mercuric Chloride 
AND llYDROCHINOY (Dr MALLMAV) 

After whitening in the saturated solution of mercuric chloride, as usual, 
treat with an old hydrochmon developer, the result is a bluish blacL 
intensification, which is applicable to positives as well as negatives 


61. — l^TE^SIFlER., WITH CyAHIDR OF SILVER, FOR GELATINE DrY -PLATES 
*Mr J £ Thompson gives the following After fixing and washing the 
plate well, place it m a solution of 

Biehlaruleqt mercurr tOgr 

Chlonde of ammoiuacD 10 gr 

B ater 1 ounce 

fora few seconds, until It bleaches Then wash and place in a bath of 
cyanide of silver until it hlacVens made as follows 

Cyanide of potaaituoi S ounces 

Dimlled water AS ounces 

Nicr^eof silver Jounce 

OmiUed water 6 ounces 

• Pour the silver solution gradually into that of the cyanide, stirring 
With a glass rod The quanitlies given are about right to form a piecipi 
tate which will re dissolve afterwaids To be used when a few days old 


62.— Reducer for Gelatine Dry-Platb Neoatives (Farmer s) 
Sal sof of femcyanide of cotsssium 


68.— Reducer for Gelatine Dry Plates 
P erchlorlde of Iron 
Cicne acid 
Water 


Mfrr 
60 gr 
Ipmt 


64.— Beutsei s Aao Ferri-Oxalate Reducer for Gelatine Plates 

Water T ounces 

PorawiuiD ferric oxalate S{ drachms 

CrysuLlixed oeutral lulpbiie of sodium 8 drachma 

Powdered oxalic acid, from 30 to 43 gr 

Hyposulphlceof soda llouuce 

The solution must be made in this order, filtered, and be kept in tightly, 
closed bottles andas under the influence of light the ferric salt is reduced 
to ferrous, (he preparation must be kept in subdued light 
65 — To Reduce Intensity or Negatives 
R ub the parts to be reduced with a soft mg moistened with alcohol, till 
the density is softened down For sharply defined outlines use a pointed 
stick of soft wood dipped in alcohol 
The method may be well applied for the ^inghteniog up of flare spots 
and halation marks 


ORTHOCHROQIATIC METHODS BY BATHING. 

68. — Orthochromatic Dry-Plates — F Ivfs Chlorophyll and Eosine 
Process 

Use any good bromide collodion emulsion that contains no free nitrate 
of silver Flow plate as usual, and as soon as the emulsion film sets, flow 
several times with strong alcoholic solution of chlorophyll from blue myr- 
tle, or plantain leaves, then immerse in water strongly tinted with blue 
shade eosine, and keep in motion until smooth 
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Sensitizes (or all colors including deep ruby red a very light yellow 
screen is sufficient to secure correct rendering of color tone 


67.— Orthochromatic Drt Plates— V Schumann s C\ anine Bath 
SoaW the plate in 200 C c of water and 2 to 4 C c of stronger ammonia 
for two or three minutes, then immerse m 

Distilled water 600 C e 

Alcohol 

Stronger ammoaia (OJOO) 


Aleohoiic SQluuon of eyanme, 1 m SOD 


10 Cc 
4Cc 
10 C c 


68,— OftTHOCHROMATic Dry Plates— The Chauiauqua Erythrosi^se 
Bath 

Prthmtnary Bath 

A -Water 200 C c 

Stronger ammonia 2 C c 

Soak the plate for two minutes 

Color Bath 

Erylbrofine solution t in 1000 2S C c. 

Stronger ammonia (0 900) 4 C c 

Water 1"5 C e 

The plate should not remam longer in this bath than one and a qvattej 
minutes 


69.— Obervetter s Method with NtTRATE op Silver 


Distilled water 
hicnteef silver 
Ammonmn carbonate 
Eryibrosine solution It )n MO) 
Stroncer aroffloaia <0 WO) 


4B0C e sl6 flu d ounces 
IjaCr siOgr 
5 Cr w'S gr 
SS C c s]» fluid ounce 
4 C e si dnebm 


Bathe the plate in the preliminarr solution (see No 67) for 160 seconds 
Without washing flow the sensitising solution over the plate twice, and 
dry in the dark closet 


70 —To Prepare Yellow Class Screens 
Take of crushed (not powdered) curcuma root, S ounces and macerate 
in 10 ounces of alcohol for three days After Altering the tincture, mix 
with an equal bulk of ether, and add to each ounce of the mixture G 
grains of gun cotton 

With this collodion coat a plane parallel glass plate, which must be per 
fcctly white, thin, and without any curvature 


VARNISHES. 


71. — Necatjve.Varmsi! 


Sandxrac 

Alcohol 

Oil of lavender 

Chlorofonn 


Slcpuncce 
3 ounces 
S drachms 


72 —Negative Varmsii 

^ hliehard varnish (see No 53) 15 ounces 

ounces 

This will be found agood and cheap varnish if durabiljlyisnoirequired. 
a< ii Is easuv rubbed up for retouching upon and caslh cleaned off Very 
suitable for enlarged negatives that arc not to be retained 
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73.— Negati\e Varmsh 
Tongb hard and durable 
. ShelUc 
Ktutic 

O 1 of tarpentine 
Sandarae 
Vetuce inrpctiline 
Canpbor 
Alconol 

74 — Negative Varmsh 
S aadarae 
Venice turpentiae 
Oil of Urcndtf 
Aleobol 

75. — Standard Photographic Varmsh 
W hite Sbeliac 
Oranae shellac 
Sandarae 
Alcohol 

76 — Retolchisc Medium 
D ammar 
Yellow res n. 

0(1 of ttirpemlne 


II ounce 

3( ounces 

SO crams 
ni dull ounces 


DO ounces 
80 ounces 
10 ounces 
SOO flu d ounces 


6 ounces 
4 ounces 

fO fluid eum 


fl nrschiss 
4 ounces 


•77,— NecATUE Retouchisc Varmsh 
S andarae 
Caster eit 
Alcohol 


80 BT 

S ounces 


First dissolve the saadarac in the alcohol aod then add the oil 


78 -GROUNO-GtAss Varmsh 


Sandarae 

Mastic 

Ether 

Dentol 


fl luld ounces 
I to IfSu donrien 


The proportion of (he benzole added determines the nature of the mat 
obtained 


79.— Encaustic Paste 

Pure white wax 
Lleml 

O I of larender 
Oil ol spiRe 


SOO parts 
lOparU 
"UJ parts 
am parts 
IS parts 


PRINTING AND TONING ON ALBUUENIZED OR 
PLAIN PAPER. 


80 — The Silver. Privtim. Datu 

S'leer nitrate SOgr 

Hater 1 ounce 

81 — Modified Silaer Batu 

S leer n irate Mrt 

Ammonium e traieor taafuesiua nitrate iOgy 

To secure a neutral stale of the bath a little caibonale of silver should 
be kept at Ihe bottom of the stock bottle 
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82. — The Price Tonimj Formcla 

Into ounces of water dissolve 15 grams chloride of gold and sodium 
then add to It 200 grains of acetate of soda and 7 drops of a Saturated 
solution of chlonde of lime 

This stock solution should be prepared at least twenty four hours before 
being used Take ^ ounce of it and mix with 6 ounces of water. 

83. — The Photosraphic Times Tosihc Bath 

Into Trounces of water put grams chlonde of gold and sodium 
Label the bottle containing themixiwre Chlendt cf gold solution Com 
bme 6 ounces of water with 1 ounce of Fftneh atetatt to which odd IJt 
ounce of the chloride of gold solution 

84. — The Chautauqua Toning Bath 

Dissolve 15 grains of chloride of gold and sodium In 15 ounces of water 
Take of this solution d ounces pour it in the toning tray test for acidity 
with litmus paper and niutrahte with bicarbonate of soda and add SO 
grams of acetate of sodiurr and 30 ounces of water Prepare the solution 
an hour before using it 

11 warm tones are wanted add a little acetic acid to tbe last washing 
water 

For this bath the sensitiziog silver should be neutral for which purpose 
a small portion of carbonate of stiver should be kept in the silver stock 
bottle 


88.— Charles W Hearns Towns Baths 


With Sat Soda 

Di«t Ited water 

Acid «oI of cblonde of xeld (4 grams to I ounce) 
Saturated solution of carbonate ol sodium crrsl 
Should be prepared half an hour before use 


(4 ounces 


With Chlonde o/ Lsme 


88.— Abnev and Robinsons Toning Baths 

Chloride of gold { gr 

Sodium carbonate 10 se 

Water lOounces 

Should be used immediately after mtxlng This bath gives purple and 
black tones 


87. — With Chalk and Chloride of Lime 

Chloride ot gold 8 gr 

Saturated aol of chlonde of bme ddroos 

Chalk j pinth 

Water IB ounces 

The bath should be prepared with hot water, and be kept for one 
before using It . 

88. — Dr Liesegangs Toning Bath — With Tungstate of Sodium 

TuocsUte of sodium ^ 20 Gm 

Chlonde of gold — I Qa 

82.— Dr Liesegang s Tomno Bath — fPitt Phosphate of Sodium 
Phosphate of sodium 15 Cm 

Chlonde ol gold ‘j5“ 
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90. — Dsl Lusecasos Tomsc Batii— JFj/A Carlenate of Lime (CAd/i). 
Ctilon^le of 1 Cm 

Carbonate Cl sodium 19 Cm 

CtuUc SGm 

Water I Uier 

After twelre hours the bath ts perfectly clear and colorless when it is 
readr for use It is very duiable, and gives fine Cones 


91.— Tomno Bath for Ready Sensttiifd PArtR 

A.— Chloride of fold 
Water 
D — Borax 

Tanirsaie of sod um 
Water 


IGm. 
1 liter 
10 Gm 


02.— PRI^Tl^c ov PtAi\ Paper 
P repare the plain paper with 
AzDmoniuai chloride 
Sod urn citrate 
Sod am ehlonde 
Gelat DC 
Distilled mter 


60 to M vr 
ICO ST 
dOtososr 
10 sr 
10 ounces 


or. 

Aamoalum cblonde 
GeUUDc 
W ater 


100 ST 

10 sr 
10 ounces 


The gelatine Is first swelled lo cold water and then dissolved in hot 
water and the remaining eotnponents of the formula are added The 
solution Is filtered and when still warm the paper floated upon it for three 


minutes 

The salted paper Is sensitised upon a neutral forty five gram silver bath 


03 —Red Privts for Photo E*‘Cratbrs 

Curie acid >00 pr 

AinsQfiiua ebtonde lOOpr 

GclatiBC lOpr 

Water lOcurcet 

Dissolve the citric add in a small portion of water, and exacll} neutral 
iie with carbonate of soda (i2d grains of common washing soda are 
required) 

Float the paper on this bath for one to two minutes and sensitize upon 
a fitly grain niiratc of silver solution Fix In fresh hypo without toning 


ARISTOTYPE OR CHLORIDE OF SILVER COLLODION 
AND CHLORIDE OF SILVER GELATINE PRINTING. 


94 — Aristotapf or Chloride of Silxer Coilodios 

A — N tr»i« ol silTcr 8 Cm 

Alcohol IW Ce 

B — CW -nde of s rontmm * 5°- 

* Alcohol 11) Ce 

C— Ciincacid SCm 

Water tnJC.c 

D-Eibcr tWCe 

Con cottoo 4 1 m 

AleofcoJ mCe 

To 100 C c collodion (D) add first by constant aciOKcn 10 C c of 
B and 10 C c of C finally add 5 C e of A bv vigorously shaUop the 
mature Theresultingemulsionisallowedto «etlle for twenty four hour* 
and IS then used for coating papef 
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05 —Chloride of Silver Coixomov (Geldmacher s) 
Selutten 1 

Oun cottoa 
Ether 
Alccbo) 

Castof o 1 

Selutun 2 

te of s Wer 


6) fill d drachms 
IS &ii d ounces 
IS fiu d ounces 
1 drachm 


drachms 8 gi 

S drachms 
ounces 


Wa ei 
Alcohol 

Dissolve in a warm water bath 

SoluitBtt 3 

Curie ae d 1 drachm » grains 

dissolved in 

Alcohol “f ounces 

and 

Chloride of stronl urn 1 drachm 15 grains 

• dissohedm 


Alcohol ounces 

Make the wo solutions separately and mix 

After all the solutions have been made Add No S fo No 1 shake vigor 
Qusly and by subdued 1 ght add gradually and jn small portions at a 
time, the No 2 solution by constant agitating 
After an hour « ripening the collodion emulsion is read; for use 
The paper to be coated must be furnished with a substratum of sulphate 
of barium and gelatine 


5 — Liesboano s Tonino Bath for Aristotvpes 

A —Water 

hutphocranate «f aBmonrasi 
Alum 

Saturated solution of carbonate of ammon urn 
B -Wat r 

Chlonde of gold 


SO ounces 
i ounce 


SO drops 
50 ounces 
15 gr 


07.— A 


Mix 


SrissLtTz s Toning Bvth for aristotyfes 
1 Phosphate of sod um 
Water 

S Chloride ot gold 
Water 

Allow to stand for twenty four hours 


8 drachms 
8> Ounces 


98 — Liesecang s CohtEiNso Toning Bath 
W ater 

Hfposulph te ot sod uto 
Sulphocyanait of ammon um 
Acetate of sod um 
Saturated sotul on of alum 

and 

Water 

Chloride of gold 
Cblor de of ammon um 

Pour the gold solution into the hypo solution 
freshly prepared chloride of silver 


31 Qvoees 


99.— CostsrNED FixfNC akd ToKnre Bath fob Chlorjdf of Silver 
Gelatine Paper — Or F Stplzes 


Hyposulpb te of tod mn 
Conime>s salt 

Sulphocjranate of ammon 


The compound will hate matured for use In four to eight days 
Decant the clear solution from the deposit formed and filter Immedi 
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ately befoie use, add lo above quantity 2 C c chtoiide of gold solution 
1 m lUO If the solution does not act with sufficient energy, a few C c of 
saturated alum solution may be added 


100 — Tita Om^ga. Toning Bath 


Hypo 

Fowdeied alum. 


Stofi Setuhon 


Se ounces 
0 ounces 
3 ounces 


Let this mixture stand to clear and decant For toning about fifty 
cabinets take 8 ouncesof thisstock solulioo andaddtoit just before use, 
4 grains chloride of gold, dissolved in ^ ounce of water, 10 grains nitrate 
of lead dissolved m 1 ounce of water, and 80 grains sulpbo cyanate 
ammonium (imported), in crystals shaking well after each addition This 
bath can be used repeatedly if kept cool but will not yield as clear results 
as when freshly prepared The stock solution should be put up m a larger 
quantity and as much as is needed for each batch of prints mixed from it 
Prints should be washed after toning and fixing for about two hours in 
running ivater They are then treated liLe albumen or aristo prints mount 
ed and burnished or squeegeed, face down on a ferrotype plate, thus 
obtaining a glace finish 


PRINTING ON SUBSTANCES OTHER THAN PAPER. 


101.~( OLLOD ON FOR PORCELAIN PICTURES 
Ftnntmorts Mtthod 

A —NrifAtli'e gua cotton 00 gt 

Alcobol 8 ounces 

Ether S ounces 

Dissolve 130 grains nitrate of silver in 8 ounces of hot alcohol and .add 
by constant stirring to the above collodion 

B —Chloride ot sirontiam 88 pr 

Citric ac d 81 gr 

a four ounces of alcohol add 


Reduce to a fine powder and dissolve ii 
Ether 
Gun cotton 

The f 


cop 


0 collodions ate to be mixed in equal proportions 


102. Jfrmt Mtthoi 

A —Alcohol 
Ether 
Cun cotton 
B —Nitrate o( « Iver 
Duillled water 
C — Chloride o( catcium 
Alcohol 
D— C trie acid 
Alcohol 


7 ounces 

8 ounces 
118 srr 
4S0ET 

1 ouDce 


IW Rr 


l'*SgT 

4 oonen 


Decant 8 ounces of A add G4 drops of Ii in small portions stirring up 
well after every addition and 4 drams of C in the same way Finally 4 
drachms of D must be added In the «ame manner as the calcium solution 


103 — Privting on Sila 

Boilnffwater Woonces 

Chloride of ammonium KUgr 

Iceland moss o) gr 

IV hen nearly cold filter and immerse the silk for fifteen minutes Sen 
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sitiie for* fifteen minutes in an acid 20 grain stiver bath, and when dry 
stretch the fabric over cardboard Print deeper than usual and tone in 
Water W ounces 

Acetate of sodium :i drachms 

Chloride of irold Sfr 

Common wb ling a few gr 


104.— Making Silver Prints on Wood 

Getatrne gr 

White soap 45 er 

Water H fluid ounces 

Soak the gelatine m water for five or six hours then dissolve it with 
the aid of a water bath Cut the noap into smill pieces and add to the 
gelatine solution, stirring the whole with a glass lod to insure a perfect 
mixture, then add powdered alum until the froth disappears and stfam 
through muslin Cover the hfocJt with this mixture and a filife zinc white 
then wipe off so that a very thin film will be left rubbing it gently so that 
the film may be of as even a thickness as possible After drying apply 
with a badger s hair brush a coatiog of the following composition 
Albumen 8^ fluid ounces 

Water Zi fluid ounces 

Chloride of ammonium flUgr 

Ciinc acid 18} ^ 


M hip the albumen to a froth and allow it to settle to the limpid por- 
tion add the water then the sal ammonia and carefully «Ut with a glass 
rod then add the citric acid When the block is dry sensitize with a 
solution of 


Ktrateufslver 

Water 


Pour this upon the surface of the block spread it evenly with a glass 
rod and pour oft the excess When the block is diy expose it under a 
negative in the usual manner uniil it }$ printed the exact shade iesired 
Mhen printed immerse the printed surface in a very strong solution of 
salt for about three minute< Then wash it under a stream of water for a 
short time and fix it by placing n face downward in a saturated solution 
of hyposulphite of soda After fixing wash under a stream of water for 
about ten minutes , when drv. it is finished, and ready lor the engraver 


105— To Transfer PttOTOCRArKs upon Wood for Encramno 
Float the reverse side of sensitized albumen paper for fifteen minutes 
upon 1 4 per cent solution of bichromate of potassium dry well, expose 
to light (ill (he picture IS fairly visible place the print upon a glass plate 
under water until the unacted on bichromate is dissolved out alter re- 
moval from the water, roll m with faiij ink 
When the picture is sufficiently blackened and nearli dry, it can be 
transferred upon the engraver s block by rubbing it on carefully 


PRINTING WITH THE SALTS OP IRON. 

105. — Cyanotypes or Blue Prints 

A —Citrate of iron and ammoatum Itouneea 

Water g' ounces 

S ~-Terficftaide at potaasnsn ]l ounce 

"»««■ 8 ounces 

Mix equal parts immediately before nse and float the paper Rives plain, 
upon It tor three minutes , hang up to dry 
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107. — Dkvecoper for • Star Bromide of Sn.\ER Paper 


Vo 1 

Neatnl pous^um oxalote 
OuUc acid 

'Tuo * 

Prowsulpliate cf Uon 
Water 

Sulpbune acid 


^Souiices 


Gcunecs 
15 mituBii 


The developer is composed of six votumes of No 1 pnd one volume of 
No 2 For the development ol a 5 x 8 print about 2 ounces is suiBcient, 
and the mixture ma]i be made bf adding of an ounce of No 2 to d 
quarter ounces or 1^ ounces of No 1 
After the print is thoroughly developed, without washing remove it to 
the clearing solution consisting of 2 drachms acetic acid and JO ounces 
of water, or 1 drachm of citric acid in the same quantity of water 
When thoroughly cleared and washed remove the print to the fixing 
bath, a solution of S ounces sodium h)po sulphite in 20 ounces of ivater 
Immerse the print in this solution face down and let it remain there for 
SIX or eight minutes, and in absolute contact with the bath Owing to the 
absence of silver iodide and the extremely thin gelatine film fixing is 
done rapidl] 

Finally wash In repeated changes of water 


IQa,— The Kallitvpe 

Coat stout but hne grained paper wuh a solution of 

Soliuo f«rnc.«sab(e 6 dnehns 

Water S} ouree 

Dry quickly without the application of heat, and print till the deeper 
shadnw portions of the picture become visible On removal of the print 
from the frame immerse into a per cent solution of nitrate of silver 
acidified slightly with citric acid when the picture will develop brilliantly 
and with all detail 

Finally wash in pure water A yellow tinge maj be washid away with 
a 1 per cent solution of oxaiic -icid 


109. — CoNtERiiNC Blue Prists iato Broms Prints 
B lue ferro prussiatc photographic prints mi} be convened into brown 
prints by tne following process 

The positive blue print thoroughly washed and dried *']un(.ed into a 
solution of ammonia in which it is kept until U has nearly v>r eniitelv lost 
Its color (The operation lasts from two to four minutes ) The print is 
rinsed and plunged Into a bath ol tannic acid the operation being stopped 
as soon as the desired sharpness and tone are obtained 
This last operation requires about ten minutes If at the end of this 
lime the color be not dark enough it is intensified by adding to the bath a 
few drops of ammonia Aheralapse of one or two minutes rinse in 
abundant water 

1 Solution for preparing the senstlixed paper 

Tanraceot Iron and potasaiuni IS Cm 

KcJ pruss ace of iioiasb UGcb 

Rainwater »)Cc 

2 Solution to remoic the color of the print 

RironcrramaionU (IXllOp) tfOC.c 

Ram water B.») C c 

5 Solution to give the brown tone 

Tjinn « aeid IC Gos 

Ra n water 50) C e 

Dissolve and filter 
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110.— Toning Blue Prints. 

Blue prints maybe given the black tone by plunging them into asolutmn 
of 4 pans of potash in 100 parts of water, then, when the blue color has 
entirely disappeared under the action of the potash and a yellowish color 
has taken its place they are immersed in a solution of 4 parts of tannin 
in 100 parts of water then washing them again we obtain prints whose 
tone may be assimilated to that of pale writing ink 


111,— Pellett’s Method for Making Blue Lines upon White 
Grodno 


The formula is composed as follows 
Gum arable 
Sodium chloride 
Tartanc acid 
Perchloride of iron 
Water 


Highly Sired and smooth paper is evenly coaled with this mixture 
in the dark and exposed under a negative 
Develop with a saturated solution of ferrocyanide of potassium 
in a 1 to SO solution of hydrochloric acid 


dried 

Fix 


HR— Black LwtsUpos White Ground 

Water 0 ounces a 

Gelatine 9 drachms 

Solutionofperchlecideof iron (U S Pti) Sdraebrns 

Tartaric acid 1 drachms 

Ferric sulphate 3 drachms 

Dissolve, filter and apply to the surface of stout paper (Steinbacb 
medium roll) 

After exposure to light, under a dispositive or drawing immerse the 
pcini in 

Calleacid 6 drachms 

Alcohol 61 ounces 

Water 82 ounces 


when the greenish yellow print will turn to mky black 
Finally wash in pure water 


USEFUI. RECEIPTS. 

113.— To Fintj THE Focal Length OF A Lens — W H Shermans Rule 
Make two images of any object of convenient length, so that the difftr 
tnte between the images will be equal to some part of the object mak- 
ing the position of the ground glass on the base of the camera where 
each image Is in focus The distance between the two positions of the 
ground glass thus found will be the same part of the focal lergth that the 
difference of the two Images is of the object 
Fxample With two images of a foot rule let one image be 8 inches 
\oTiB ana the other 4 Inches The difference being one-tbird the length ol 
the object the distance between the two positions of the ground glass will 
be one third of the focal length of the lens 

Calculatf the Focal Fraction of Stops for Lenses 
Divide the focal length obtained by the above method expressed in 
inches and hundredths b> ihe diameter of stoo oncninc expressed in 
hundredths of an Inch f v i- 
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116. — Labasraquz’s SoLimos 

Chloride of lime ^ 2 ounces 

« Carboiute o( sodium, cryst 4 ounces 

Water 40 ounces 

MtA the chloride of lime with 30 ounces of the water and dissolve the 
carbonate of soda in the remainder Mix. boi! and filter 

116. — Eau de Javelle 

Dty chloride of lime S ounces 

Carbonate of potash 4 ounces 

Water 40 ounces 

^ix the chloride of time with half of the water dissolve the carbonate 
of potash m the remainder Mix boil and filter 


117. — K Few Remedies AcAi-saT Bi.mEiive of Albumen Paper 
Do not dry the paper bj excessive heat 
Avoid acidity in solutions 

Moisten the print before washin^r with a sponge saturated in alcohol 
Immerse the print before fixing in a weak alum 
Add a trace of aqua ammonia to the fixing bath 

i;i8 .— Mat Blach Varmsh 

A tolerably strong *olutton of saodaiac in alcobol, mixed with fine 
lam'pblack dries wuboui gloss becomes hard without being brittle, and 
nia> be applied with a fine brush upon almost an) substance 


119— ISVISIGLE IbK 


Chloride of cobalt 
Distilled water 
Glycenne 


60p 

1 Quid ounce 
to mu ms 


DissoWe the chloride of cobalt in the distilled watet, and add the 
glycerine 

tVniing executed with this loL is lovisible on paper but on warming 
the writing turns blue On exposure to damp air it becomes invisible 
again 


120. — SoLtmoN FOR Making Paper Adhere to Metal 


Tragacxnlh SOGm 

Gum Arabic I Xl Ga 

Water » SOOce 


121 — To Precipitate Gold from Spent NulphocianateTomvo Baths 
A dd sulphuric acid and heat when the gold will separate 

122. — To Keep Unmounted Albumen Prints Flat 

vhitTa sv. ecj'ii?. ’pA's, ^^yvxnfi. vui, mavt-s , hA.\*»:ee7, 

blotting paper under slight pressure 

123. — Magic Photographs 

Fix an albumen print in perfectly fresh hypo solution and wash well 
and soak it in a solution of 1 part bichionde of mTcury, of a part of 
chloride of ammonium in 60 parts of water till the photograph is bleached 
out 

The picture will appear again when brought into contact with hypo 
solution, or moistened blotting paper previously prepared with the fixing 
soda 
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0 ounces 

the water, then add the glycerine and lastly the 


124.— Solution for Mointisc Prints Without tukir Cockling 

VeUon s No 1 photo^phiceeUtine bounces 

Water 16 ounces 

Glycerine 1 ounce 

Alcohol 

Dissolve the gelaliri 
alcohol 

126. — PtRMANENT PASTE 

Arrowroot 10 Gm 

Water 1<» Cm 

tn which 1 RTam ol gelatine has heei soaked and bod Afict cooling 
add 10 grams of alcohol and a few drops of carbolic acid • 

126— Leather Collodion 

3p c Collodion impart* 

Castor oil 4 part* 

127. — Luuricator for Hot Bornisuikc 


Spe/iaaceti 

Caitile ioap 
Alcohol 


IQGd 
10 Cm 
1 liter 


128,— To Resiove Silver Stains prom the Hands 
Sulphate o( sodium iCtaubereaah) 

Chloride ottir* 

Water 




Mix tborotighl) , and spply with an old toothbrush 
189,— To Frost a Skylicht 

Very thin starch paste, to which unboiled starch has been added Must 
be free from lumps and be daubed on with a large bristle brush 
1 30 —To Keep the Hands Soft and White 
Apply before retiring 
Glycerine 
bay rum 
Oil cajeput 


2 ounces 


131. — To Remove Nitric Acid Stains from Hands or Garments 
Touch the stains with <olutionof permanganate of potassium, wash, 

rinse in dilute hydrochloride acid, and wash again 

132. — To Remove Yellow Stains frosi Bromide Prints. 

Soak lor one or two hours tn 

J ounces 

183 — To Remove Pyro Stains trom Fingers 
Wash with a 10 per cent solution of oxalic acid^ or sulphuric acid 
diluted with water 1 2U 

134. — To Remove Yellow Stains from Pyro Developed Negatives 
Bathe them m sulphurous acid water <r In a 10 per cent solution of 

sulphite of soda to which a few drops of sulphuric acid has been added 

135, — To Remove the Odor op Hvdrosvlphate of Ammonium from 

THE Darr. Room 

Sprinkle the floor with a solution of nitrate ci lead ^ 
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136. — ToA^OID Halatiov 

A quict dtyjng coating, which is applied to the back o{ the plate con 
sists of collodion, with which anjdatk red or brown pigment is mixed 
bpamsh brown or rouge answers well 

137. — To llEcovER SiL\ER Bromire from ^^■ASTE Emulsion 

Lee the emulsion be melted, and then add a small quantity of hydro 
chloric acid following by boiling for two or three ininiites The silver 
bromide precipitates, and the destroyed gelatine is then poured off The 
bromide IS then placed among the other residues for reduction 

I8ff.— T omno Bath for Geiatine Lanterv Slides 

Chloride of platinnm 1 gr 

Hydrochloric acid 1 imaim 

water 8 jounces 


139. — Compound for Blocking out Large Portions of a Negative 
Mix alphaltum varnish wuh fine lamp black and apply with a camel s- 

hair brush 

Should be kept tn well stoppered bottles 

140. — Flash Light Powder for Orthociiromatjc Plates 

pure mnaUie matmesium po*der ]0 gr 

Nutate o( sodium (finely ^Mdercd) from 50 la'll rt 


141.— Largest and SjtAUEsr Quantities of Chemicals Admitted to 
THE PvRo Developer 


L4rj;es>- 

Pyro nereuete Wgr 

Sulphite of sediins W|rT 

Carb of sodium 40 cr 

Carb Ol pocassiuni ?)8-10gr 


StnaUeR 
fK(?r 
0 gr 
1 1-Spr 
Spr 


148, — Consumption of Chemicals in Silver Printing oh Albumen. 
izED Paper 

01 100 parts of siWerused in the albumen printing process vrill be found 
In the finished prior Spercent 

Ifl fillers bloiiers and oiUings 7 per cent 

In the wash water before loninir SO to SS per cent 

In the filing bath 30 to per cent 

Intbewashwaierafcerfixiiig Spercent 

00 per cent of the silver used may be recovered 

One sheet of paper, 18 z 23, will take from the silver bath from SO to 4S 
grains of nitrate ol silver 

One sheet of paper, 16*22, icqnires to tone grains of gold fl 
decigram) 

About 80 to 00 grains of hyposulphite of sodium are necessary to fi* one 
sheet of paper, 18 * 22 


143, — Directions for Removing White Spots from Silicate Material 
At any time you find the white spots or mineral appearing on the 
surface put a few drops of sweet (sewing machine) oil on a rag, rui i/ tnta 
t/ie mg and then over the surface, and they will always be cleat and free 
from spots 
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TABLE OF THE SYMBOLS, ATOMICITY, ATOMIC AND 
EOTTIVALENT WEIGHTS OF THE ELEMENTS 


i 

Srmbol and 
Atoiaictiy 




We ght. 

\Veghi. 

AluniiD urn 1 

Alt^ 

07 r. 

0 13 

Ancimony (Stibium) 

Sb’ 

120 0 

40 GO 

Arsenic 

As* 

75 0 

25 0 

Barium 

Ba» 

137 0 

C8 & 

Beryllium or Glucmum 

&e“ 

0 4 

4 7 

Bismuth 

Bi* 

SOS 0 

69 33 

Boron 

B ‘ 

11 0 

8 C6 

Brornine 

Br' 

80 0 

80 0 

Cadmium 

Cd‘ 

II2 0 

56 0 

Cttsium 

Cs‘ 

133 0 

133 0 

Calcium 

Ca« i 

40 0 

20 0 

Carbon 

C** 1 

13 0 

i 0 

Cerium ; 

Cc’* 

1S8 0 

46 0 • 

Chlorine 1 

Cl‘ 

85 6 

85 5 

Chromium 

Cr*' 

63 5 

26 1 

Cobalt 

Co*! 

50 0 

20 4 

c=pp.,(Cup„m){C;p;o»- 

Cu‘ 

Cu" 

C3 4 

63 4 

rolumbium (Niobium) 

Cb* 

94 0 

IS 8 

Didymium 

Di* 

145 0 

47 5 

Erbium 

Eb“ 

112 6 

56 S 

Fluorine 

FI' 

19 0 ! 

10 0 

Gallium 


1 


Germanium 





Gold (Aurom) 

Au‘» 

19C 7 ! 

C5 83 

Hydrogen , 

H' 

1 0 

1 0 

Indium 

Ia«' 



Indium 

I' 

lt« 

137 0 

127 0 

Itot. (Femm) j 

Fe« 

Fell 

56 

56 

28 

' 18 G" 

Lanthanium 

Lead (Plumbum) 

Lithium 

LaU 

Pb* 

L' 

92 8 

207 0 

7 0 

46 4 

103 5 

7 C 

Magnesium 

Manganese 

Mg" 

Mn^ 

24 0 

12 0 

27 5 

Mercury (IlydrarEvrum) ^ Jlercuio^nm 
Molybdenum iMeico.icnn 

Hb« 

Hg‘ 

Mo" 

200 0 

200 0 

02 

200 0 

100 0 

46 0 
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TABLE OF SYMBOLS, 



Symbol and 
AlomKitjr 

Atomic 

Wtigbt 

Equivalcot 

Weight. 

Nickel 

Ni» 

56 8 

29 4 

Nitrogen 

NUl 

14 

4 66 

Osmium 

Os‘» 

199 

49 "5 

Oxygen 

0« 

16 

8 0 

Patladium 

Pd'* 

106 5 

53 25 

Phosphorus 

pm 

81 0 

10 33 


P|U 

1D7 4 

98 7 

p,t* 

IDT 4 

40 85 

Potassium (kalium) 

K« 

89 0 

39 0 

Rhodium 

Rh" 

191 8 

62 2 

Rubidium 

Rb' 

85 4 

85 4 

Ruthenium 

Ru'» 

IW 8 

20 0 

Seienium f 

Se» 

IS 4 

39 T 

Silicon (Silieium) 

Si'’ 

S6 0 

7 0 

Silver (Argentum) 

Ag' 

Na' 

108 0 

23 0 

lOS 0 

23 0 


Sr" 

87 5 

43 75 

Sulphur 

S« 


16 0 

Tantalum 

Ta’ 

182 0 

86 4 

Tellurium 

Tell 

rs 0 

84 0 


Tl' 

291 0 

291 0 

Thonnum (Thorium) 

Th” 

.n 6 

67 87 


Sn" 

Sn” 

118 0 

118 0 

59 0 

29 5 


Tl'’ 

50 0 

12 5 

Tungsten (Wolfram) 

W’ 

181 0 

40 0 

Uranium 

U" 

120 0 

CO 0 

Vanadium 

V“ 

SI 3 

17^1 

\ tirium 

•i" 

01 7 

30 85 


Zn« 

65 2 

72 6 

Zirconium / 

Zt'» 

89 0 

22 4 
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Aiiftvolent-s soluble vs verysolublc sp s spannglysoluble ns notsoluble dec decomposed del deliquescent 
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iMPtmixiES nr photogeaphic chemicals ahd tests 

EOE THEM. 

SuBSTAses. lapuBrnEsPossiii.vPBsaBM^ Tests 

. Carbonic Acid Renders lime waler toilky 

— Residue left on evaporation 

Altec acidulating with nitnc acid, it 
gives a precipitate with silver ni tiaie, 
which alter washing, is read \j 
soluble in ammonia, and re-precipi- 
tated bv nitnc acid 
Alter acidulating with nitric acid It 
gives a precipitate with banum 

A whiteprecipitate withovalateof im» 


Lead is olten present it- Black precipi 
nved from the action upon hydrogen 
flint glass bottles 
Traces of sutpbunc acid 


■ with sulphuretted 


Peroxide of aitrogen 

Iodine may be present if the After dilution and cooling it ■ 
acid be prepared from blue color with starch paste or 
s^ium nitrate. mucdage 

Hydrochloric Acid Freeehlonne Liberates iodine from solotiofl of wt 

aasJum iodide See also c&lonaesi 

Dime acid 

Sulphuric acid As above for nitnc acid ... 

P,r<Uo„d.« ITO. 

Anenie Marsh s test , 

ScneyellowtaapUscontaia Reiash stest a small piece of copper 
CO iron but ao orgaoie foil becomes coated oa boumg in 
salt and give aa allmme dilute acid 
ash on igniuoo of tbe re 
s due after evaporation 

Bmipbateolpotassium Residue on evaporation 

Sulphate of lead Mllkicest on dilution . ... 

May be completely freed from load by 
diluting with three or four times as 
much water, and allowing to settle 
pilte. It In- No easy test can be given as the bu> 


After dilution it pves a precipitate 
wiih banum nitrate. 

After dilution it gives a precipitate 
with Sliver nitrate 
Tbe acid IS yellow 


tfydroehlorie Aeid 


When sold .. yt— — — — / - 

variablrcontawatraceot stances are so numerous 
{ton Common acid IS also i&em volatile, and most requi 
liable to contain aiseoic separation (mm the “ ■* 
selenium, thallium and ' — • — 

many ocher substances 




.cii before de- 


ir to the acid 


Water 


Does not Solidify when cooled to ly® 
C,tS3®E) 

Sulphurous and bydioeUonc 'Whilepretipitate with silver nitrate. 

Aldehyde or voDCDe tarry Blackens in the light after adding 


Organic sulpbunc acJd 
Tartanc acid 


Sliver nitrate 
Smcllofgarlic 

Strong solution of potassium aee*v* 
added to a strong solution of„V'® 
acid wiU deposit white crystalline 
bitartiate. 

Kashnarff«:Vi[stffiAfleinvn.wr , _ 
Reddens litmus paper (neutral silver 
nitrate does not anect litmus) 

Same as for ammonia 
A strong solution u alkaline to test 

same as for ammonia < 

A pretty strong Solution beeotnes yei 
low from liberation of iodine on aa 
dition c( dilute sulphur 
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DCPTIEniES IK PHOTOGEAPmC CHEMICALS AKH TESTS 

EQE THEMl — Cet7t:niuJ. 


ScBSTAxcK. lummes Possibly PiieseKT 

PotassiaiB Bromide Sitnilar to potasahim iodide 
Sodium Carbonate ChSondes and sulphates 

S^\um Chloride Chloride of catctum. 

Chloride of ina^esJum 


fSediam sulphate 
Potassium Oranlde Potassium carbonate neari; 
Potassium liTdraie slwafs present. 


T*ST 

See potassium Iodide 
Same as for affuuooia 
Oxalate of ammonium (after addition 
of a little acetic acidi pires a miUc 
loess or precipitate, ipdicatia? cal 
cium filter this out and add am 
taoDu. chloride of ammooium, and 
phosphate of sodium (clear solnuons) 
A precipitate indicates maguesiiim. 
Both the abore cause dampoess in 
eretereather 

As for sulphates In ammonia. 


Challc 

Sulphates and chlorides 
Calcium carbooaie. tempor 
art hardness. 

Ammonia, almost aiwasrs 
present in distilled and ram 


Ameoniua Bromide Potassium bromide or otber 
non Tolaule bodies 
Ammofliuffl chlonde 
Pfrogallic Acid l^dered class 

Potassium Iodide Potassoffl bromide 


renders lime water tu..— 

Effereescence with dilute acids. 

Same as for ammonia 

Deposited by boibng^ 

Test as for calcium chloride, see sodium 
chlonde 

Brown coloration or precipitate with 
Nessleria re-affent 

Asb.somriines as much as toper cent. 

Separated by precipitation withalcoboL 
Dissolved out by ether or bentine, 
and Ufttsa rsidueoa evapontioii 
of the solvent. 

Leaves a residoewhen heated 

Same as for chlondes la ai 


Calcium Chloride 


PouisiuO nitrate sometimes 
present la tbe fused sticla, 
oot to the crystals. 

Calcium hydrate 


Left behind on solution 
The crysuts of bromide are usnally 
toore transparestthaniboseofiodide, 
but no ttliarxeean be placed on this 
njl oot yield the full t)uaetliy of 
cblonde on precipiiatjon with iiO. 
Clves a purple color to Same 


breaihing into (I throoith a tube 
These impurities either float or sink on 
tbe solution, and may easily be seen 
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COMPARISON OP EKOKOGEN DEVELOPERS FOR 
RAPID EXPOSURES 

Reduced to One Ounce of Prepared Devfloper 
By C W Gsamt 


No 

Water 

U 

Sulph 

Sodium 

1 Carb 
, Pot 

Remarks 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

^ 1 

7 ! 

8 1 
9 ' 
10 

11 

IS 

1 oz 

480 m 

1 

Grs 

7 3 

' 8 3 
; 6 5 
' IQ 

16 

6 

12 

6 

6 

12 , 
6 1 
5 1 

Grs 

43 7 

22 

tl 

64 

1 82 

30 

I 32 

24 

12 

24 

28 

30 : 

Grs 

10 9 

11 

11 

16 

16 

12A* 

12 

16 

9B 

8 

9C 

6 

Amerxean Amattur PI otogmpher 
Aug 1890 p 303 

By Seed Dry Plate Co ) 

Cramer Dry Plate Co >* 
Harvard i 

( Gottheil Am Ann 18W 

f P 269 « 

j w H Rau \ Am Ann 
\ 1890 p 225 

Allen & Rowell ff • 

Eagle I) P Works 

U S Supply Co 
j lohn Nicol** Am Ann 
{ 1800 p 41 

F C Beach t 

P^efc Ttmer^ 
Chautauqua School 

Totals 

5-30 

lOG 1 

3d2 7 

135 9 

Divide by 1‘‘— Equals Average 

No 1 

480 m 

8 8 

'>0 4 

11 3 

Average 

No 2 

480 ra 

0 6 

2!) 4 

13 2 

Average Nos 1 to 10 inclusive 


480 m 

12 

32 

13 

Recommended 


Allen S. Rowell furnished the follow ng formula for use with their slide 
plates and can attest Us efficiencj and 1 use it exclusively for slides and 
bromide pnnts but substitute curb pot fore soda 
Water to mahe 
Sulph Soda (cryst ) 

Elko 
Quinol 
Carb Soda 
Carb Lithium 


1 ounce 
18 grams 
3 grams 
3 grains 
18 grains 
3 grains 


r C Beach 

(»»*boTe)fofrapile-TOosures. 
i with Carb Ma inferior to^o. 

luse sti ns P<^ wore OowettUl than Ojb Soda and less liable to 

8 4 S 7 e 10 12 . and by comp ler 

G^ven°artl'crrCa?b's«rfS** ***>* If rapid exposures 
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TABLE OP EQTJIVALEKT QEAUTITIES OP SOIEE CELOBIDES 

• XTSED rrr photogeaphy. 


Calculatfd for the Anhyukol's asd Dry Salts. 

By A. B AvbbkTi Pit>fesBor of Cbeiobtfy, Maine State CoUege, Orooo, Me. 


Sodium 

CMonde 

1 Potassium 

Cblonde. 

Aomnniwii 
Cbiundc, 1 

Litlnum 

Chloride. 

1 Cadmmm 

1 Clilonde. 

1 

1 275 

0.914 ^ 

0 726 

i 1 561 

0.TS4 

1 

0 717 1 

0 569 

1 1 226 

1.003 

1.394 

1 1 

0 794 

; 1.710 

1 3T6 

1 755 

1.25S i 

1 

2.153 

• 0.639 

0 81S 

V 0-5R4 

0 464 

1 


f E<3UT\’AJ[JE.VT QtJAVTJTlES OF VARIOUS BftOMIOCS USFD I*. PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Bfomine. 

AsuBooium 1 
1 firotaide | 

Potassiam 

OfoinHfe 

Sodmm 
Brooude j 

1 Cadmium 
Dromide 4- 4 

1 E 41 U. W ater 

I Zioc 

1 Bretiude. 

1 

1 225 1 

1.4SS 

1 237 

i 2.150 

1 406 

0 816 

1 1 

1.214 

1.055 

i 1.754 

1 1 147 

0 673 

0,833 ; 

1 

0.665 

! 1.445 

1 0 945 

, 0.777 

0 952 1 

1.156 

1 

! 1.671 

1 092 

0 465 

0 570 

0 693 

0.599 

1 1 

1 0 651 

0 7ll 1 

0 871 1 

1 658 

0.9J5 

1 539 

1 


fEQunALENT Q^;A^TlTlfs OF Variois Iodides Used iv PnojOGRApm, 








































B&iH 





fEQon UJNT Quantities OF VariousSil\*erS ALTS Used is Photography 


Sliver <MeuUic) | 

Nitrate 

Chloride 

Bromide | 

Iodide 

1 ■ 

1.571 

1.318 

1.741 1 

2.176 

0 6353 1 

1 

0.844 

1 106 

1.382 

0 7523 1 

1.134 

1 

^.310 1 

1.638 

0.5744 

0 904 


1 

I 250 

0 4S91 1 

0.723 

' 0.610 

0 SOO 

1 


f Equii ale-nt Quastites of Various Gold Salts Used is PuoTOGRAPm . 


Gold (Stetallic) | 

1 CMonde 

Doable Chlonde ol 
Gold and Poussiam 

1 Double Chloride ef 

1 Gold and Sodium 

1 

1 1 542 

2.1048 

2.0229 

0 6485 

1 1 

1.3645 

1 1 3119 

0 4751 

1 0.7326 

1 

0 9611 

0.4943 

1 0 7623 

1.0405 

! 1 


t Translated and partly recalculated from tl>e ** ARemla da Chuniste ** 
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ACKIAHD'B TABLES FOE THE BIMrLmCATlOH OF 
EMUISIOH CAICHIATIOHS 


No 1 



8i 

U 

S* 

Oio 

m 

fm 

II! 

l!i=- 

m'f 

tSo 

Jjj 

iiy 

nil 

uli 

ill 

s. 

f.1 o 
111? 

Ammonium bromide 


ira. 

570 

1 018 

521 



Potassium ‘ 

not 

142T 

700 

1 578 

G33 



Sodium ' 

103 

1 050 

COO 

1 825 

.019 


■l 106 

Cadmium com 

IT2 

0«8 

1 012 

1093 

015 


' anh 

130 

123 

800 

1 SS2 

723 



Zioe ' 

J12I 

1 509 

CCS 

I 670 

COO 


» 

Ammonium chloride 

035 

8 177 

815 

SCS2 

378 


844 

Sodium *' 

085 

2000 

311 

2 453 

408 


Amtnomum Iodide 

14S 

1 172 

833 

1 C20 

617 



Potassium " 

]$0.1 

1 023 

077 

1 415 

.707 

(533 


1 833 

Sodium " 

150 

1 133 

832 

1 3C0 


Cadmium " 

163 

.029 

1 070 

1 281 

.778 


. 


Table No 1 presents ibe actual wciffhis of Iialold or silrer, as the case 
tnaj’ be required to convett or combloe with one gram of another 

In order to make (saj) tea ounces of emulsion bjr a ne'e formula, 
which, for the sake of showing tbc working of the table, we will write 
down as follows 


BromlCe ot potassium ISO graioa 

Iodide o( potassium ]0 “ 

CUortde of ammoeium 10 “ 

Gelatine JOO “ 


we want to Vnow how much silver nitrate should be employed in sen 
sitizicgthis mixture For this purpose we use the first column, in which 
wc find against each haloid the exact quantity of silver nitrate required to 
fully decompose one grain Taking, then, the figures wc find in column 
No 1 against the three salts in the above formula, and multiplying them 
by the number of grams of each used, we have the following sum ' 


FoUssium bromide 
CUoride oi ammonium 


IWxKa'fwIff ; 
loxtoess 10^ 
IOXAITTb si 77 


Weiybt 
•tilver nitrate 
required 


or the total quantity of silver atirate required for full converslou, 25(5.00 








EISDEirS TABIE OF EOIBOlfS AIlp ANTIDOTES 
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THF AUFEICAN ANIttJAIt OF IIIOTOORAVH^ 


UNITED STATES WEIGHTS AND MASDEES 

ACCORDING TO EXISTING STANDARDS 


12 inches t= 1 foot 
3 feet = 1 yard 
6 5 yards s= 1 rod 
40 rods = 1 furlong 
8 furlongs s= 1 mile 


144 sq los = 1 sq ft 
9 sq ft = 1 sq yard 
dO ^ sq yds s: 1 sq rod 
40 sq rods s 1 sq rood 
4 sq roods 1 acre 
C40 acres s 1 sq mile 


LINEAL 

Inches Feet ^ards Rods Furs Mile 
12 = 1 

36 1= 3 = 1 

108= 1«5= 50= 1 

7 020 = 660 = 2'’0 = 40 = 1 
63 860 = 5 280 = 1 7C0 = 320 = 8 =^1 

SURFACE— LAND 

Feet Yards Rods Roods Acres 

9 = 1 

273 25 = SO 25 s 1 

10800= 1.10= 40. 1 

43 5C0 = 4 4 840 = 160 s 4 = 1 

37 878 400 = 3 087 COO = 102400 = 3 600 = frIO 


VOLUME— LIQUID 

4 gills = 1 pial l GiUs Pints Gallon Cub In 

2 pints s 1 quart 33 = 6 = 1 = 231 

4 quarts = 1 gallon [ 


FLUID 

ballon Pints Ounces Drains Minims Cubic Centimeires 

1 = 8 = 128 = 1024 = 61 440 = 8 78o 4SS 

1 = 16 = 128 a " C^O = 4"3 170 

1 « 3 = 480 = 20 574 

1 = 00 = 8 697 

16 ounces or a pint Is sometimes called a fluid pound 


Ounces 

13 


TROY WEIGHT 
Pennyweights 
240 = 

SO = 

1 = 


Grains 
5 760 
480 
24 


Grams 
STS 24 
81 10 
1 60 


APOTHECARIES WEIGHT 

I 3 3 gr 

Pound Ounces Drams Scruples Crains 
1 - 12 = 96 = 8® = 5 760 = 

^ = 8 = 24 = 490 = 

4 = 8 = 60 = 

t- = 20 = 

The pound ounce and grain are the same as m Troy weight 


Pound 

1 


Ounces 

16 


AVOIRDUPOIS 
Drams 
= 256 

= 16 
1 


WEIGHT 
Grams (Troyl 
= 7 000 = 

= 437 6 = 

= 27 34 = 


Grams 
3"3 24 
81 10 
S 89 
1 SO 
06 


Grams 
453 60 
23 85 
1 77 



AVD PHOTOOEArniO TISTES ALMANAC 
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ENGLISH WEIGHTS AND MEASDEES 

« 

APOTHECARIES WEIGHT 
20 GraiQS = 1 Scruple =: 20 Grams 

8 Scruples =r 1 Oram = 60 Grams 

8 Drams = 1 Ounce = 480 Grams 
13 Ounces = 1 Pound = 5760 Grams 

»XtnO UEASUSS 
60 Minims = 1 Fluid Dram 
8 Drams = 1 Fluid Ounce 
SO Ounces = 1 Pint 
8 Pints = 1 Gallon 

The above weights are usually adopted in Conaulas 


All Chemicals are usual!/ sold b/ 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 
27^ Grains «= 1 Dram a 27U Grains 
16 Drams sz 1 Ounce a 437| Grams 
16 Ounces s 1 Pound a 7000 Grams 


Precious Metals are usually sold b) 

TROY WEIGHT 

34 Grams s ] Pennyweight zs 34 Grains 

SO Pennyweigbis = 1 Ounce ss 460 Grams 
12 Ounces » 1 Pound =5'60 Grams 
Note —An ounce of metallic svlvei ceetains 480 grams but an ounce 
ol Bitratc of silver contains only 437H gtams 


UNITED STATES FLUID MXA5UEE. 

GaL Plots. Ounces. Drams Mms Cub In. Grains Cub C M 

1 = 8 = 128 =r 1,024 = 01 440 = 331 = 68 328 886 = 3,785 44 

1 = 16 = 128 = 7 C80 = 28 875 = 7 291 1107 = 473 18 

1 = 8 = 480 = 1 8W7 = 453 6944 = 29 67 

1 = 60 = 0 2256 = 50 9618 = 3 70 


IMPEEIAL BBITISH FLUID MEASUEE 

Gal Pints Ounces. Drams. Mms Cab. In. Grams. Cab C M 
1 s? 8 = 160 = 1 2«0 = 76 800 = 277 37384 = 70,000 = 4 543 732 

1 =; 30 = 160 = 9 600 = 34 6o923 = 8,750 = 567 960 

1 = 8 = 480 = 1 73296 = 437 5 = 28 398 

1 = 60 s= 0 31663 = 54.69 = 3 650 
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^ 

THE METEIC SYSTEM OF ‘RIGHTS AHD MEASTJEXS 

The raeiei is a laeasvitc of lengtti oqvial to 89 3T0 English or Ametican 
inches, a standard of linear measure supposed to be the ten millionth part 
of the distance from the equator to the north pole as ascertained by actual 
measurement of an arc of the meridiar 

This sj stem, formed on the meter as the unit of Icngtb, has four other 
leading units, all connected with and dependent upon this Hence, we 
have 

1 The meter, which is the unit of measores of length • 

3 The ace, which is the unit of surface and is the square of the 
meter 

3 The liter, which is the unit of measures of capacity, and is the cuhe 
of a tenth part of the meter 

4 The stere which is the unit of measures of solidity, having the 
capacity of a cubic meter 

5 The gram which is the unit of measures of weight and is tlie 
weight of thatquantit} of distilled water at its maximum density 811s the 
cube of a hundredth part of the meter 

• Each unit has us decimal multiples and sub multiples that is weights 
and measures ten times larger or ten limes smaller than the principal 
units The prefixes denoting multiples are derived from the Greek, and 
are Deka ten, hecto hundred kilo, thousand andmjna tentbousand 
Those denoting sub multiples are taken from the Latin, and are Deci, 
ten , centi hundred (as m centigram or centimeter} , and milh thousard 
The metric system has been adopted by many nations the English 
excepted In America its use has been made optional, but is legalized by 
Congress All photographic formulas received from ibc continent of 
Europe express values and quantities with metrical weights and measures 
To utiUie them directly without translating into the expressions of the 
English system, the student is advised to procure gram weights and cubic 
centimeter graduates and substitute them for those denoting quantities 
according to the old plan 

As an assistance to those who cannot acquire these aids we annex 
tables which convert grams and cubic centimeters into English grams 

dll.'M.l Vili WiWtA Swt pS-W.VA.1,'. f/WpOIsVS 

METRIC FLUID MEASURES 

The cubic centimeter usually represented by "c c , is the unit of the 
metric measurement for liquids It contains nearly 17 minims of water, 
in Tcallt) it contains 19 99 minims The weight of this quantity of nnter 
IS 1 gram The following table will prove to be sufficiently accurate for 
photographic purposes 
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METEIO SYS^EK OF WEIGHTS AKE MEASHEES 


»rEASURES«>F LEVGTH 


DisoMiSA-noss 


Mvmnieter 

Kilometer 

Heetometer 

Delumeter 

Meter 

Decimeter 

Centimeter 

AliJlimeier 


Vfctwis 


EQUWMitrts js Use 


10 OOD meters 
lOOOmeten. 
100 meters 
10 meters 
1 meter 
1 10th of « meter 
lOOth of a meter 
lOOilthof a meter 


6 213“ miles. 

62137 mile of8Sd0ft lOlat 
12S iettaadllBcb 
D3 7 laches 
39 37 (aches 
3 937 inches 
3937 loch 
0394 inch 


JICASURCS or SURFACE 


DsxOUI.VATIO'tS A.VD lALtSS. | 

I Eqcivalewts tM Use, 

Hectare 1 

I<) 000 square meters. 1 

S 471 acres 

Are 1 

100 square meters 

119 0 cquare rards 

Ceniare | 

1 square meter 

] S30 square inches. 


^lEASURES OF UOLUSIE 



EqwvAtsim rt Uss. 

Namis. 

Vo or 
Lrrsiis 

Ctiic Mststmcs 

Dar Meascsr 

UiKS Meascu.. 

Kiloliterpr ttere 
Hectoliter 

Delealiter 

Liter 

Deciliter 

Centiliter 

MiUiUter 

1000 

100 

« 

1 

no 

1 100 

1 1000 

1 cubic meter 

1 10th cubic meter 

lO cubic decimeters, 

I cubcdecineter 

1 Wthcubicdeciffleier 

10 cubic centimeters. 
1 cubic centimeter 

I 303 cubic yards 

3 bu and 8 3.> 

peeks 

3 quam. 

908 quart 

I ton cubic tnehes 
0102 cubic Inch 

001 cubic inch. 

?04 17 gallons.* 

96 417 gallons 

9 0417 gallons 

1 0567 quarts. 
345 rill 

338 fluid OE 
•n fl-dnn 


U EIGHTS 


DE.>oicr>ATio'>s Aim Taiies 

EqUlVALCHTl 

IN Use 

Nasies 

KniEca 

Wbicht of Volwmb of Wateh 

AT ns MAXIVVM DEXStTV 

Avoirdupois 

MilUer or Tonneau 
Qulutal 

Mynagram 

Kilogram or KSo 
Hectogram 

Dekagram 

Decigram 

Centigram 

Milligram 

1000 003 
ICUOOO 

10 000 
000 
100 
10 

1 

1 10 
too 
11000 

1 cubic meter 

1 hectoliter 

10 liters 

1 liter 

1 deciliter 

10 cuMc centimeters 

1 cubic centimeter 

1 lOth of a cubic centimeter 
10 cubic millimeters. 

I cubic nuUimeter 

fSOl 6 pounds. 
S.0 46 pounds. 
23 046 pounds 

2 2046 pounds. 

8 6374 ounces 
m ounce 

IS 413 grains 

1 M.12 grain. 

I 43 grain 

01S4 grain 


JVr mtaturtng lur/aeu the square drkameter is used undertbetennof ARE the 
hectare or 100 ares, 5s equal to about acres 7"** am* */ t»taeUy is the cubic dec! 
meter or LITER, and the senes of laeasures is formed m the same wa^asin the case of 
the table of lengths. Thecubie meter istbeuait of measure for sol d bodies and is termed 
STERE TKe fiirir e/'wr ^4r Is (he GRAM whicbis the rre ght of one cub c centimeter 
of pure water we f bra ta a vacuum at the temperature of 4 de;r CenLorSOSdeg Fabr , 
wb cn IS about its temperature of masimumdensi^ In practice the term cubic ceat meter, 
abbreviated c c , is generally used Instead of ■nmil ter, and cob c meter instead of kilo* 
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THE COKTEESIOIT OE METEIO IBIO AMHtlCAH 
MEASHBE 


Bv Kklso'i B Sn>R CSc . M D 
[From n* rktUtrapkic Ttmtt AiigUiC W, 1801 ] 

The following table Is CGtoputed tiue to tbe neatest half grain or 
minim, as ihe case may be so it will prove a sufficiently near approximation 

to the required metric equivalents « 

U S P Standard 


it 

Qg 

u 

fi 

1 

i 

eg 

a >. 

1 

tR^ 

lOj 

isl 

3 

81 

331 



40 

49 

17 

4 

03 

rti 

16 

R 

77 

Hi 

10 

fi 

«3 

07t 

20 


103 

114 

80 

8 

123i 

13U 

40' 


ISO 

no 


10 

174 

m\ 

60 

11 

170 

179 

70 

12 

18.1 

104 

80 

18 

201 

211 

00 

14 

210 

237* 

100 




1 000 




The ’kilo” or kilogram, the 
l.OOO gram weight, is equal to 
83 ounces grams "Troy 
or Apothecaries" weight, or 8 
pounds 8 ounces IID^ grains 
Avoirdupois 

The '‘liter" or 1,000 cubic 
centimeters, or bulk of water 
that weighs 1 kilo, is equal to 
2 pints 1 fluid ounce and 415^"^ 
minims, U. S P Standard, or 
our glass graduates as com- 
monly sold by reliable houses 


The grains and minims are easily reduced to fluid drams and fluid 

ounces, or drams and ounces Troy by my readers, if they will only 

remember that CO grams or minims go to the solid or fluid dram, and 

460 grains ot minims, or 8 drams solid or fluid, go to each U S P. 

ounce, solid or fluid 

Tlius the table gives the value of OO grams as 1.889 grains, of 
00 cubic ccnflmeiers as 1,403 minims How many ounces in each? 

Dividing 1.8‘=9 by 60 for drams, vre have 23 drams 0 grains As 

8 drams go to the ounce, there are S ounces la the 23 drams and 

7 drams over, so wc have— in 1,889 grains there are 2 ounces 7 drams 

0 grains In the saoevray we And 8Quld ounces and 23 minims over, to be 

the value of 00 cubic centimeters or 1.463 minims 


AND PHOTOORAPniO TDIES AI^ANAC 
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THE COHVEBSIOH OF FREHCH (METRIC) INTO ENGLISH 
MEASURE 


1 cub c ccat meter = 17 minims 

1 cubic cpolimefers S4 ‘ 


1 cubic cenuraeters 

_ at 

* 


3 

= 51 



4 

= 68 

OT 1 dram 8 minims 

5 

85 

1 25 


6 

= 101 

1 • 41 


7 

:= 118 

t 68 


8 

= 135 

2 drams la 


9 

= 163 

2 83 


10 

r= 109 

2 49 


20* 

= 338 

5 88 


80 

= 507 

1 ounce 0 dram 

27 minims 

40 

= 6“6 

1 S drams 

16 

60 

= 845 

1 6 

5 

60 

= 1014 

2 ounces 0 

64 

70 

sr 1183 

2 8 

43 

60 

5= 1153 

2 6 

83 

60 

s 1531 

3 1 

21 

100 

s 1690 

8 4 

10 

1000 

s: 1 liter 

St 34 fluid ounces nearly or 3^e P 


THE CONVERSION OF FRENCH (METRIC) INTO ENGLISH 
WEIGHT 

Tits follomng table wh eh contains no error greater than one tenth of 
a grata mil suffice for most practical purposes 
«i 1 gram sa 1S{ grains 


3 grams 

«= 804 



3 

:= 461 



4 

= 6lj 

or 1 dram 

IJ gram 

5 

s 771 

1 

17, grains 

6 

- 92| 

1 

324 


s 108 

1 

48 

8 

* 123f 

3 drams 

ill 

9 

=s 1384 

3 

10 

11 

= 154| 

=5 169i 

2 

344 

494 

13 

= 1854 

3 

64 

13 

= 2004 

8 


14 

= 216 

S 

36 

15 

= 23U 

3 

514 

16 

= 247 

4 

7 

17 

= 262^ 

4 

2 4 

18 

= 2774 

4 

374 

19 

2934 

4 

53i 

20 

=j. 8084 

5 

8J 

SO 

s 463 

7 

43 

40 

= 6174 

10 

174 

50 

- 77lf 

12 

614 

60 

t= 9‘’6 

15 

26 

"0 

=r 10804 

18 

f>i 

80 

— I234| 

20 

844 

90 

— 1889 

23 

9 

100 

- 15434 

25 

434 

1000 

= 1 fcilograir 

==33oz Idr 12|gr 
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TABLE 8H0WIKD THE COMPAHISOH OB THE EEADISGS 
OB THEEKOMETEES 


Celsids or Centigrade (C) Reaumur (R) Fahrenheit (F) 


c 

R 1 

F 

c 

R 

F 


—24 0 

—23 0 

23 

38 4 

73 4 


—20 0 

—13 0 

24 

19 2 



—16 0 

— 4 0 

25 

20 0 

77 0 


—12 0 

-i- 5 0 

20 

20 8 

78 8 


— 8 0 

14 0 

27 

21 G 

60 6 


— 4 0 

23 0 

23 


62 4 

— 4 

1 —8*1 

74ft 

1 ^ 

7ft 7 

1 64 7 


— 3 4 

20 6 

30 

24 0 

80 0 

— a 

'—16 

23 4 

1 31 

24 8 1 

87 8 

— 1 

— 0 8 

80 3 

82 

25 0 1 

80 6 




83 

26 4 1 

61 4 . 

Frcczms poiot o( 

water 

84 

27 2 1 

03 a 




35 

28 0 

05 0 

0 1 

0 0 

82 0 

SC 

23 8 

06 8 

1 

0 8 

83 8 

87 

20 6 

08 8 


1 0 , 

83 0 , 

8$ ) 

80 4 

100 4 

, 

S 4 

37 4 1 

80 

81 2 

102 S 

4 ' 

1 

zzz ' 

4ft ' 

ftft ft 

Iftift 

5 

4 0 

41 0 

41 

82 B 

105 8 

e 

4 8 

42 8 

43 

83 e 

107 0 

7 

5 6 

44 0 

43 

81 4 

109 4 

8 

6 4 

46 4 

44 

85 2 

111 2 

0 

7 3 

48 2 

45 

36 0 

113 Q 

w 

8<f ' 

60 0 

60 

40 0 

123 0 

11 

8 8 1 

61 6 

63 

41 0 

181 0 

13 

0 C 

63 C 

€0 

48 0 


IS 


63 4 

65 

63 0 


14 

11 2 

67 a 

TO 

66 0 


15 



. 75 

ftft 0 


16 



80 

61 0 

176 0 

17 



85 



18 

14 4 

64 4 

, W 

73 0 





95 

78 0 





100 



21 

10 8 

60 8 




22 

17 0 

71 6 

1 BoiHog point of water 

Readings on one s 

cilc can beebanued into another bv thp fni 

lorraular in 

which f® indicates degrees of iempcratuce 


to Fib-t 1 

C«?v4 

to Taht 

FaVir 

to Cent 

V R + 3 
4 

3® =/• F 

?/«C + 

32® S3 r» F 


32"^ fC 

R£au t 

0 Cent 

Cent to R4au 

Fahr 

to R$au 

6 

4-r-R 

Bl^’C 

, 4 

6'"'= 

= /»K 

l(^r- 

S2^ == r* R 


THERMOMETER SCAUES. 



Each cross lin^ varies in length from the adjacent one by yj^th of an Inch. 

To use: Lay the stop flat on this scale, and select the cross line which is of the same length as the greatest diameter 
of the opening, read this off, by means of the figures, which vviU be the measurements in yiattsof an inch. The equivalent 
focal length of lens, divided by this measurement of the stop opening, will give the fraction expressing the ratio of aperture 
to local length. The rapidity of difTerent lenses, or of the same Jens with dificrent stops, is proportional to the squares of 
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•UNIFORM S\STEM NUMBERS FOR STOPS FROM ^ TO ^4, 

In the following taWe Mr S A Warburtoa has calculated the exposure 
necessary with every stop from compared with the unit stop of 

the ‘uniform system of the Photographic Society of Great Britain 
The figures which are underlined show in the first column what i must 
be in order to increase the exposure fa geometrical ratio from { the 
intermediate numbers sfaowrog the aotlorm system number for any other 
aperture 








-'Thjs table, taiccn from the “Bntish Journal Photographic Almanac, ''fus proTc4 to be very conveolent in the calculatlnsof atop' 
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the AlTEniOAH AKNHAI. OP PnoTOGRAPHT, 


EaiTATIONS EELATIBG TO FOCI * 

The followng simple cpGcal facwiolas aad calculations, worl-cd out by 
Mr J A C^BranfiU, for the will prove useful in 

many branches of photograph}, especially where several lenses of varying 
foci are in constant use for a variety of purposes 


m^nulnn tn ftri^nal to the Bftmfl dimensions to COPT (la O 

of redueilon) or ttee versa (in case of ontargemeot} 
a a Diameter of aperture to lens p 

X = Exposure required assomiog that ar = 1 when a = — , 


{r+l)» 


= j,(r + I)=.r/ 
(r + :)« 


y+/-px- ^ 

f'-p 


.-ii- 

IBs* 

V 8— for ordfoary Uadscape work where r fa greater than SO, e aayhe f«kee 
P* 

M - 

l8 a* 

hors— la case the ahove may not be clear to eome photographers, the foUowlag 
rules may be better understood 

To find the principal focus of » lens (p). focus a- near object ia the cetsera, and 
measure the distance between It nod the ground glass -f /) next find the proper' 
tloD which aDydimenaioa Is the object bears to tbe same dlmenuou on tbe ground 
glass (r1 Thus if the orlgmaldlmeDslea be four tunes as large as (tareproduciUoD, 
we say that r equals (—) 4 Multiply P4-/by r, nod divide tbe produce by the square 
of • number greater by one than r.tbaib by(r+!)» This rule was Istelj published 
by»r DebetSiani ■' ^ 

To find the lesser conjugate focus If} (if p nod r are known), midt/niy n by the sum 
of r+l and dirlde the product by r Ordirldeir+ybyr-fl youm 

To find the greater conjugate focus (f> mnlHply p by r -f 1 Or multiply f by r. 

To find F-4-/ (the totanc* whi^ the ground glasa should he from the object to be 

copied In order to get a given value for r) multiply jj by the sum of r -{-i 4- S 

^ To^^r^dWde F—p (the difference betweenFaudp) hyp Or dlrldepby/— j> 

wt 18 Unies the square of o (the diameter of aperture 

For example Focus an obj^ which is fire Inches high so that It is one inch hlcb 
the ground glass, thuswo knowthatr^S N«t ihedietance^tweS 

: Bl inches 
jehes 

r=,(S7i — ei)-*.6|.=*8 Orr*, — 6*) = 6 
^d*(tto exposure required) will be 7»X?*-»-fl#X^,) = «i5 that £s,the expomre 
will he C* times as much as the expomre required with an aperture whoso disinetpy 

equalBpt-4,assumiDgtbenperture(a)to1>eilnchdlameter cusmeter 


W X 8 = ’t X 8 a (nchts 
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TABLE SHOWING BISPLACEKENT ON GEOTJND GLASS OF 
OBJECTS IK MOTION 


Bv HENRY L TOLMAN 

IRcpub! shed w th carrectiotia troia the J*if/aera/H eTmu] 


Lens C in Eqpiv Focus Ground Glass at Prjncipai. Focus op Lens. 
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i&BLE OF COHPAEATIVE LIGHT VALUES 

Bv Ret D^iGor BT Sunn 


While there js a mder range in timing the exposure of a dry plate 
than IS generally supposed jel it is vrell Li\owd that there is but one 
correct interral for the best results with a normal developer To best 
approximate that inletTal at all available hours of the dav and year requires 
some attention and experience There was a time when plates of a given 
brand and sensitiveness were quite unreliable but now that they are so 
uniform and improving more and more in tbis direction tables of light 
values that were found to be compaiatively useless will now be found of 
increasing value The subjoined table based upon the diagram in this 
book by Lieutenant S W Very U S N , has been computed for the first 
balhof each month and at a glance one mayobtaln information that would 
otherwise require time and trouble and diat even skill and expenence 
does not always provide for especially during the time indicated in which 
there is a rapid loss of light It will be seen that in January the light 
value for noon Is given as 1 7 white at 4 r M the exposure would neces 
sanly be more than five times that duration For July the most rapid as 
well as longest available light of any month the light at noon is ind cated 
by 3 instead of 1 7, and at d E m more than twice the time will be required 
The first column indicates the hour of the day the second column the 
comparative light values in whole numbers and tenths 


• JAHUAiY 1 

FCSSUARY 1 


uakch 


APKII. 

8 

10 

8 

e 

« 

S 

8 

3 

» 

4 

9 

4 

» 

3 

l> 

1 6 

10 

3 S 

10 

3 

10 

1 5 

10 

1 7 

It 

2 

11 

1 7 

11 

1 3 

11 

1 

12 

1 7 

13 

1 5 

12 

I 

12 

1 

1 

1 7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 5 

3 

3 7 

3 

1 7 


1 3 

2 

4 S 

3 

S 6 

3 

2 

3 

1 6 

4 

9 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 



S 

60 

5 

20 

5 

4 







C 

20 


MAY 


JUNE 


Jt LY 


AUGUST 

8 

1 7 

8 

1 7 

1 8 

1 5 

6 

1 7 

9 

1 2 

' 9 

1 3 

9 

1 2 

9 

1 5 

10 

1 

1 10 

1 

10 

1 

10 

1 

11 

7 

1 

6 

It 

5 

11 

7 

13 

S 

13 

3 

12 

2 

12 

5 

1 

7 

I 

5 

I 

S 

1 

5 

3 

1 

3 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 3 

3 

1 2 

3 

1 2 

3 

1 3 

4 

1 6 

4 

1 fi 

4 

1 5 

4 

1 7 

5 

2 7 

5 

2 2 

6 

2 2 

5 

2 5 

6 

15 

e 

6 

« 

4 


5 

1 

80 

7 

20 

T 

15 

7 

GO 

SEPTEMBER 


1 NOVEMBER 

1 OECEltBEE 

8 

2 

8 

3 

8 

4 

8 

9 

9 

1 5 

9 

1 7 

9 

3 

9 

3 

10 

1 

10 

1 5 

10 

2 

It) 

2 

11 

1 

11 

1 3 

11 

1 7 

11 

1 5 

13 

5 

12 

1 

12 

1 5 

12 

1 7 

I 

1 

1 

1 2 

1 

1 5 , 

1 

2 

2 

1 2 

2 

1 S 

2 

2 

2 

2 S 

3 

1 5 

a 

3 

3 

2 6 ' 

3 

3 6 

4 

2 

4 

2 7 

4 

5 1 

4 

8 

5 

3 

5 

6 

S 

20 

6 

80 

6 

10 

6 

40 

6 

70 ' 
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DIAGEAM OF COMPAltATIVE EXPOSURES 

Computed for the lautude at ^asbrngtofi D C (3S deg , M mm , N ) 
Bv Lieut Commamsek S W Vsev, U S 
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The straight lines in this dia«tnm represent divisions of 
tune j the \ ertical ones showing we month and day, and the 
horizontal ones the time of day as shown by a snnidial 

The curved lines are curv^ of equal aftitudea of the sun, 
computed for the latitude of Washington, for the year I8S9 
The combination of the two ^sterns of lines is de-igued to 
enable the photographer, whether amateur or profet^ional, 
who has at some time determined the length of exposure 
required under certain circumstances of subject, clouds, lens, 
diaphragm, plate or him, etc , to decide what exposure to give 
under the same cd cumstances, at any time between sunnse 
and sunset, on anj day of the year 
The diagram is based upon one constructed for the latitude 
of London, published in the Photographic 2^eicf, m 18S7, aud 
reprinted in the Ar?T.DAn of 1888, and the same standard of 
comparison is used m this adaptation — that i-, such circnm 
stances of subject, clouda, lens, diaphragm, plate or film, etc , 
reauire an exposure of one second, at noon of any day 
between tlie 4th of April and the Tth of September, or at any 
time between a quarter to ten iii the forenoon and a quarter 
past two m the afternoon on the 21st of June 
Tlie diagram, although constructed for the year 1889, and 
for the latitude of WosBiogton, will serve eqoafly well for any 
other year, and well enough for ordinary pnrpo»es throughout 
tlie United States fexcluslvc of Alaska), although iii the ex 
tremo 27orthem ana Southern belts it will not be acenrate 
The diagram is stnctly accurate for “apparent time” only, 
but it IS sufficiently so for “local mean time” (which may 
differ sixteen minutes from “apparent time”), and m the 
great majoritT of places for “standard time” (which in some 
places difiers liaU an hour from “ mean time,” and may differ 
three-qaarters of an hour from “ apparent time ”) 

EXAMPLES 

Q With a cerlam leas diaphragm etc it is found that on the 20th of 
Jull afOSO AM a certaio subject re<)uires three seconds exposure 
what time should be given on the lOtb of December at 3 30 r M , the 
subject lens etc being (he same? 

A Fifteen seconds 

Q At noon of the lOih of Maj a certain subject required ten seconds 
what length of exposure should be given to the same subject, with the 
same lens diaphragm etc , on (be Jst of Vosember at 8 A M ? 

A Forij five seconds 
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TABLE rOE ElflAEOEHEST AND EEDUOIIOS 
Computed for Cenukstrrs or Inches 
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STAOTAED OF FOEEIQN C0IK8 FOR CITSTOMS PREPOSES 

AsPsOCLAtHCO BVTHEOtlieCTOKOrTMKUKtrCS Stii.tbsMik-( IWO 

AND CoftBBcno to Date 

Tbe Value of Imports for the AssesstDcot of Duties is oscenuned br conrerun^r Curreocy 
of loraice mto htone^ of the Uo ted States as per (oUowms 'fable 


Value 
loU S 
Cur 


Argentine Republic 
Austna Hungary 

Belgium 
Brat I 

BnlishhorthAmenca Ij 
AVu'/enM^Ai hJ 

? [im 

bina(//er<tn<»i) 

Columb a, V S of 
Costa Bica 
Cuba 
DeitBiaTlc 
Ecuador 

FSnce 

Gemunr 

Grtae DrKain 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Hayii 

Hondaiaa 

luty 
Japan 
do s 
Liberia. 

Meaico > 
IvctbetUQds. 
Newtoundland 
Nicaragua 

Paraguay 

Pern 

Porto Rico 
Portugal 

Salvador 

Sandwich Islands 

Spa n 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

'Tripoli 

Tun s 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Peso 
Mann 
M Ireis 
Franc 
Bolir ano 
Milic s 

Dollars 

Peso 

Tael 

Pew 

Pew 

P«w 

Krone 

Sucre 

Pound 

Franc 

Marie 

Pound Surl n 

Dracluaa. 

Peso 

Gourde 

Pew 

Rupee 

Lira 

Ven 

do 

Dollar 

Peso 

FVorio 

Dollar 

Peso 

Krone 

Pew 

Sol 

Peso 

M Inis 

Rouble 

Peso 

Dollar, 

Peseta 

Krone 

Franc 

»Ubbub 

Piastre 

Piastre 

Patacon 


—ICO Centavos 
=:IUO KrcuUer 
-lUOKes 
lOO Centimes 
-lOReoies 
sKKMReis 

alOO Cents 
stOOCenUTOt , 
-lOMace 
— 100 Centavos 
slOOCeouros 
slOO Centavos 
-100 Ore 
wlOO Centavos 
-WO Plasms 
-lOOCesUmes 
wtO Pfeoaige 
-20 Shillings 
s|00 Lepta 
— lOOCenuvos 
—100 Cents 
— tOOCenuros 
— W Annas 
—100 CeDiesiau 
-100 hen Gold 
— do Silver 
ino Cents 
—lOO Centavos 
—too Cents 
=100 Cents. 

lOO Centavos 
=100 Ore 
—100 Centavos 
—WOCeotvvos 
^IWCen taros 
=1000 Re E 
—ICO Copecks 
=100 Centavos 
-100 Cents 
-100 Cent mos 
=100 Ore 
—IPO Centimes 
—SO Piastres 
— lOCaiwbs 
_W I^ras 
—100 Centavos 
= 100 CcDtJmos 


J 00 
91 -» 
I 14 8 
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TTSTTAI SIZES OF FEENCH AND ITALIAN DEY PLATES 


French 
9 Centimetres 
9 xl2 

12 xl5 

13 xl8 
12 x20 
15 x21 
15 x23 
18 x24 
21 x27 
24 xBO 
27 x33 
27 xS5 
80 x40 
40 x50 
60 x60 


Inehts 

2 &t 3 G 

3 Gx 4 7 

4 "x 5 0 
6 lx 7 0 
4 "x 7 8 
6 Ox 8 2 

6 Ox 8 6 

7 2x 0 4 
6 2x10 0 
0 4x11 8 

10 Cxl2 0 
IQ 6x13 7 

11 8x15 7 
15 7x10 C 
10 0x23 G 


Italiav 

0x12 Cenliroetrcs 
12x16 
12x18 
13x18 
12x20 
18x24 
21x27 
21x30 
27x33 
80x36 

40x50 ' 

50x60 ' 


hului 

3 Cx 4 7 

4 7x 6 2 

4 7x 7 2 

5 lx 7 0 
4 7x 7i8 

7 Ox 0 4 

8 2x10 (5 
0 4x11 8 

10 6x1^ 0 

11 8x14 1 
15 7x19 6 
19 6x23 6 


SIZES OF GLASS, MOUNTS, PAPEE, ETC 

Petite cards 

One ninth plate 2 x2k 

One sixth plate 

One fourth plate , 8»z4» 

Half plate 4>jz5t.and 4)^x6K 

Half plate (English) 4\itQ 

Whole plate (4^) 0 ^z8k 

Extra 4-4 6 xl” 

Other sites are expressed by inches 

Sues of Mouvts 

8Kx7 4x7. 4^x7 4^x7 6x8 
3^4x6 Mineue li4x2H 

7^x»;i Card 
St^xetJ Cabinet 
4 x 8>4 Promenade 
Sues of Avduuen Pafer 
18*22*^ 20>^x24i^, 22x36 2Cx40, 87*42 
Size of blotting paper 

FEEEZmG MIXTUEEB 


Stereoscopic 

Victoria 

Imperial 

Boudoir 

Panel 


4KxT>J 


3 Nitrate of sodiuni+4 Water 
9 Phosphate of sadium44 dilute NUr cacid 
8 Sulphate of sodium -I- 2 dilute Nitric acid 
1 Nitrate of sodtuni+4 Water 
1 Chloride of potassmm+iWater 
6 Sal ammoniac+6 Saltpetre 4-16 Water 
1 Nitrate of amraoaia-l-1 Water 
8 Sulphate of sodium-f 6 codc Sulphuric acid 
1 Sulphocyanate of Potass +1 Water 
1 Chloride of sodium-»-3 Snow 
1 Sal ammoniac-l-l Saltpetre +t Water 
8 Crystal chloride of calcium-t-l Snow 
1 Snow-fl dilute Sulphuric acd 


+ 10 
+10 
+10 
+18 

+ 8 deg 


—10 
—10 6 
—11 8 
—12 
—15 5 
—17 
—21 
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PHOTOGEAPHIC SCHOOIS OF INSTEtTCTION 


* American. 

Chaltalqua Sciioot. or Pmotocsaphv Headquarters 423 Broome 
Street NewVork Prof Charles Ehrmann Instructor 1 CerresponI 
iK^ ,CVizM — Printed Lessons Reading a( Hand books Instruction by 
Correspondence 2 Pra titing Class — Practical Exercises in Field and 
Studio Theories Public Louies Colloquies 8 Local Class New 
York — Demonstration in Practical Photography Theory of Photo 
chemical Processes Preparation of Photograph c Chemicals 4 Corns 
ponding Class {.Second Course) — Prescr bed Reading Chemistry Optics 
Examination in all Classes Diplomas 

Mountain Lakb Assembly Md Class in Photocraphy Profs 
Charles F Himes and C C Lines 

School o> PnofOCRAPHt, Ba\ View Mich Assembly M H 
Hall SuptnnUndent 

School op PjtOToCRAPRt Lakeside Assembly Ohio A Gamble 

/nstruet r 

School op Photography Rocky Mountain Assembly Glen Park 
Col W H Williamson Instructor 

Ann Arbor UwvERStTY Michigan Dneetor Prof A B Stevens 
Theory and Practice Special Instructions in Photomicrography Lectures 
on Photo mechanical Processes It is obligatory for the students to hate 
passed two courses In cbemistry EEaminatlon and Diplomas 


European 

Photographical Laboratory of the Polytechmcum is Charlottes 
BDRC Berlin Prof Schlicbimg Dsreetor Prof Dr II W Vogel 
Instructor Chemistry Physics Drawing Practical Exercises and Photo- 
mechanical Printing hfethods 

Braunsckweio Department of Pols technical School. Prof Dr 
C Koppe and Dr Max MuUer Theory and Practice Photo micro 
graph} Photo grammetiy 

Karlsruhe Prof Dr Schnberg Theory and Practice in Studio and 
Field , Lectures 

Munich Dr M Th Edmaun PbotographyApplied to the Meehan cal 
Arts 

ScHLOSS GrOnenbach Bavaria W Cronenberg Mechanical Printing 
Methods Wet and Dry Processes 

Vienna Imperial P oiYTECHNicuM Prof Dr Joseph M Eder Elements 
of Photography and PJ oto cliero stiy Reproduction Methods 

Vienna Imperial Institute for Photographic Practice, Repro 
DU crioN Methods and Mechanical Printing Prof Dr Joseph M 
Eder Director Profs Hans Lenhardi Alex Lamer I HCnvartcr C 
Jasper Instructors Two Courses ol Instruction Drawing Chemistry 
Opt cs Theories of Photographic Processes Retouching Positives 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS PHBBIBHED IN 1890-91 


AMERICAN 

The American Annual of Pmotooraphy and Pjiotocrafhic Times 
Almanac FOR 1S91 New York Tbe ScoriH A \dams Company 
The Cyclopedic Imjex to The American Annual of Photocrapiiy 
AND Photographic Times Almanac for 1891 New York The Scovill 
& Adams Company , 

The Optical Lantern By Andrew Pringle New \ ork The Scovill 
& Adams Company 

Lantern Sudcs by PiioTooRAriiic Methods By Andrew Pnngle 
New York Tlic Scovill A Adams Company 
Photographic Optics By Prof W k Burton New York The 
Scovill & Adams Company 

Photographic Reproduction Processes By P C Duchochois New 
York The Scovill & Adams Company 
Bromide Paper and How to Use It A Practical Treatise Wnticn 
by an Expert New York The Scovill A Adams Company 
The Modesn Practice op Retouching Negatives Seventh Ediitoa 
New York The Scovill A Adams Company 
Photographic Printing Mbtiioos By the Rev W K Burbank 
Third Edition Fourth Thousand New York The Scovill & Adams 
Company 

The Photographic Instructor ByW I Lincoln Adams and Prof 
Charles Ehrmann Third Edition New York The Scovill A Adams 
CompaQ} 

El Instructor Fotoorafico Translated by A C Lamoutie (Spanish 
Edition of The Photographic Instructor >* New York The Scovill A 
Adams Company 

Photographic Mosaics for 1891 An Annual Record of Photographic 
Progress NewYotk Edward L Wilson PhD Editor and Publisher 
The Book OF the Lantern ByT C Hepworth NewYork Edward 
L Wilson 

Modern Heliocraphic Processes By Ernest Lietze New \ork 
Edward L. Wilson 

Portraits IV Crayon ON Solar EviwiRGEstENTs By E Long Quincy, 
III Published by the Author 

Volume 4 of the Internatjoval Annual of Anthony s Photoorapiuc 
Bulletin Edited byW Jerome Harnson F G S , and Prof Arthur H 
Elliott with the assistance of W I Scandlin NewYork E A H T 
Anihuoy A Co 

The Detelopment OF Gelatine Plates By the Rev W II Burbank 
Boston Published by the Author 

Lantern Slide Making By the Rev W H Burbank Boston 
Published by the Author 
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The Photocsaphic Image A TbeoreticaJ and Practical Treatise of 
Development P C Ouchochois Photographer NewYork Published 
by the Author 


ENGLISH 

The British Journal Pjiotocrapiiic Alsianac fob 1891 Edited by 
J Traill Taylor London H Greenwood A Co 

The Year Book of Photography and PnoTocBAPiiic NEtvs Almanac 
FOR 1891 London Piper & Carter 
TtiE Amateur Photographers Annual for 1891 Edited b> the Staff 
of Tf e Amateur PAotografhtr London Hazell Watson i Vinej 
Photography s Annual for 1891 Edited by Henry Sturmey London 
lliffe b. Son 

Adams i Co s Photographic Annualfor 1891 London Adams A Co 
Fallowfielu s Annual FOR 1891 London Jonathan Fallowfield 
Pictures iv Black and White, or Photographers Photographed 
By George Mason ( Mark Oute ) 

‘Photography in a Nutshell B) the kemal London Iliffc A 
Son 


GERMAN 

DasLicut DiePhotographieimDienstederAstronomie Meieorologie 
und FhysIL Dr Th Stem Published by Wilh Knapp Halle a/S 
GESCKiaiTE OER PlCOTOCKEMIE UND PltOTOCRAMItB Von Dr JOSef 
Maria Eder Second I diiion Wilhelm Knapp Halle a/S 
ALSFUKRLicHEsHANDaucHDERPitOTOCRAPiiiE Second Edition Vol I 
Pvt 2 Die chetnischenWifkuogcn ties Liebtes Spectral photographic 
and actinotnetric By Dr Jos M Eder Wilhelm Knapp Halle a/S 
Publisher 

Handrucu DEa Photocrapuie fur Amateur und Tourist \Qn 
Major C Piizighelli Halle a/S Wilhelm Knapp 
Die Photocrapuie jm Dienste pes Incenifurs Ein Lehruuch per 
Photocrammetrie Friedrich Sieiner Published by R Lechner, Wien 
Modfrne Kunst Published by Richard Bong Berlin 
CbMPENPlUM DLR PRAKTICIIEN PHOTOCR ^PmE FUr AMATEUR AND FaCH 
PiiOTOGRAPHEN F Sclimidl Karlsruhc 
Die Amateur Photocrapuie Em Lehrhuch und Handbuch der Llcht 
bildkunst Robert Talbot Published b) Romaine Talbot Berlin 
Pkotographische Kunstlfhre Oder die kunsilcnschen Grundslize 
der Lichlbildneiei Fur Fachmannei und Ltebhaber beatbeltel Non Prof 
Dr H W Vogel Published by Robert Uppcnbeim (Gustav Schmidt) 
Berlin 

Die Clemente derphotocraphisctien Optir Entlialtcod cinegcmcin 
versttindllche Darstellung der Einnehtung pliotograpi ischer LInsen 
svstemc sowle Angabe uber Prufung duselben Dr Hugo Schroeder 
Published by Robert Oppcnheim (Gustav Schmidt) Berlin 
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Die photografhische Retooche in ihrem ganzcn Umfangc 'V on Wil 
helm Kopske Published by Robert Oppenheim ^Gustav Schmidl) Berlin 
Photographischer Alhanacii in.D Kalkndar EUR 1891 E Liesegang 
Dusseldorf 

Der Entwickelungsdruck auf Gelatine Esiulsions Papier Von C 
Mercator Published by Ed Liesegang Dusseldorf 
Gesckickte der Photographie Von C Schiendle Wien A Hart 
leben 

Deutscher Photographen Kalendar 1891 Edited and Published 
by Karl Schwier Weimar Germany , 

Die Retouche photographischer Negative und Aldrucke Prof 
H Mficke Published by E Licse^ang Dttsseldorf 
Der Amateur Photograph C W Allers Published by R Lechner 
Vienna 

Ueber photographische Messkunst und Photoorammetbie Vine 
Pollock Published by R Lechner Vienna 
Photographische Scumeufarbenbilder auf Email Porcellan uvd 
Glass Liesegang s Verlag D&sseldorf 
Die chlmischen Wirkuncen des Lichtes Spectralfkotocrafhie 
UNO Photographie im ZusAMUENHANr mit Klimatischev Verhael- 
TNlssEN ByDr Jos M Eder Published by Wilhelm Knapp Halle a/S 
Der fhotocrapkische Apparat Dr Paul Liesegang 9th Edition 
Pulibshed by E Liesegang DQsseldorf 
Burtons A BCder tioDERNEK Photographie EdiiedbyH Schnauss 
Published by E Liesegang DOsseldorf 
MEtNEERPAKRUNCEVUtoERPHOTOLiTHOCRAPHiE A Albert Vienna 
Der Silberdruck und das Vercios sern photographischer auf 
NAHHUS Dr Paul E Liesegang Published by £ Liesegang DUasel 
dorf 


SWEDISH 

Fotografisk Tidskrifts Arsbor Albin Roosval Ed R Blaedel &. 
Co Stockholm Publishers 


FRENCH 

Les Nouve^ux procedEs »e tirace L Maihet Pans Socifitfe 
g^nSrale d Editions 

Etude SUR LE d£veloppesievt ET LES DK ORLOPPATEURS parM Mathet 
Pans Soci^ti g^nerale d 6dilions 

Agenda DE L AMATEUR photografhe E Forestier Pans Socrft6 
g£n$ia1e d Editions 

LATirfeORlE LA PRATIQUE ETL ART KNPHOTOGRAPHtE ATEC LE PROC£d£ 
AU GELATIVQ-BROMURE D ARGistT Ftcdcnc Dillaye 1 vol 6vo 214 lUus 
trations Cloth Pans Librame Illustr^e 8 Rue St Joseph 12 fr 
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La PIIOTOGRAPHIE AIDE DO PA\ACiSTE ou photograph c des peintres 
Par Karl Robert UnVol m-i* avec frravurcs et reproductions directe< 
6 £r lfc90 H Laurens Publisher G Rue de Toumon Pans >. 

Lia regreatiovs PKQTOCRAPitiQoes par Bergeret et Dtoum Pans 
1890 Ch Mendel 118 Rued Ass s 6fr 

Lrs TRAVAUX DE DAMATEDR PHOTOCPAPIIE EN HIVFR Utl beaU lOlumC 
in 18 ]t;su5 avec deux planches photoiypiriues une planci e photoz nco- 
graph que et nombreuses vignettes Par E Chable President du Photo 
Club de Neuchatel Prix 3fr Pub by Reval Sense de Photographic 
6 Place des Phtlosophos Gencia Switzerland 

La* PHOTOCHRO'rtE Tirage d^preuves photograph que cn en couleurs 
par le comte E Ognowski Pans 189J 

L AiiisTO'nPIE par M Le Commandant V Legros 1 vol illustt^ d une 
cpreuve aristot} pique de M Liesegang Parts 1891 Societe d editions 
scient hques 4 Rue Antoine Ilnbois 
L agenda D7 lamateor i-HOiocRAriiE yot r 1891 par E Foresiier 
Published by Soc dtc gen6rale d ^tlil ons Par « 

Les ^rREUVES A PROJECTIONS paf E Truiat Pans Ch Mendel 
Formulaire photooraphiqoe par P Jouan Pari' Ch Mendel 
Elements DE PHOTOORAMMETRir pvie Commandant V Legros Pans 
Soci£i6 d 4d lions sc entiGques 

1 RATt£ QE PKOTOCRAPK E APPUQITEE AUX REPRODUCTIONS ARTISTIQOES 

isousTRiELLESETsctENTiPtQCES par M Fable Pans A Buguet 10 It 
Recettespkotoqrapkiqles Editor and Publisher Abel Buguet Pans 
The follow ng booXs were published by Gauih er ^ iDars Pans 
La pitOTOcRsPurr DES cocteuRS par A Bcrgci 

TRAIT£ PRATIQIE DE PHOTOCRASORE AU MERCURE OV ifERCURO 
CRAPiilE parM Vlllnn 1899 

Manuel DU FMOTOGRAPHE AUATEt/R par M Panajou 
Manuel de photocrapkie instantan£e Agle 

Hydroquinone pt fotasse — nouvelle m^ihode de dGreloppement a 
1 hydroquinone par A Balagnj 
Aide MtMoiRE de PHOTOCRAPiiiE four 1891 par C Fabre 
Trait£ encvclop£diouf DE PIIOTOGRAPHIE, par Charles Fabre Vol IV 
TRAIT£ de ZINCOCRAPHIE \ Roul 
Optique PHOTOGRAPKiQi E par M A Soret 

TRIITF £l£mE\TAIRE DELOBJECTirrHOTOCRAPHIQUE. E "VVallon 1 vol 
8vo This IS the latest treat sc on Photographic Opt cs 

iRAtTE PRATIQUE I E3 ACRANDJSSEMENTS PIIOTOCRAPIIIQCES par M 
Trunt * 

La FORMATION DE L IMAGE PiiOTOCRApiiiF A de la Baumc PI uvincl 
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. UNITED STATES PATENTS. 

‘ SwiTS {or tedtcss on accnoM of InffJngcmcni of patents arc brought In 
the United States Circuit Court for the Disitict where the defendant 
resides Redress may be had through an injunction preventing further 
Infringement and an accounting of the damages caused the patentee or 
the profits, gains or advaniages made by the tnfdnger 

Until recently appeals from decisions rendered by the United States 
Ciicuii Court were ncce5saTU> taVeii to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and owing to the great amount of business done b> the latter a 
delay ot at least four years was suffered by in appellee , 

Very recently a new Court designated the Circuit Court of Appeals 
has been provided Appeals maj hereafter be taVen to this Coon and are 
likely to be reached and disposed of quite cspcdiiiousl) This is of 
particular advantage to patentees in view of the fact that their monopolies 
run but a limited time 

Patents are issued in (he name of the United States and under the 
seal of the Patent Office to any person who has inrented or discovered any 
new and useful art machine manufacture or composiiion of matter or 
any new and useful improvement thereof not known or used br others In 
this country and not patented or described in any printed publication in 
this or any foreign country before his invention or discovery thereof ‘and 
not in public use or on sale for more than two i cars prior to his appH 
cation unless the same is proved to have been abandoned and by any 
person who by his own industry genius etions and expense has invented 
and produced any new and original design for a manufacture bust statue 
alto relievo or has relief any new and original design lor ihepnntlngof 
woolen silk cotton ot other fabrics any new and original Imptession 
ornament pattern print or picture to be primed painted cast or other* 
Wise placed on or worked into any article of manufacture, or any new 
useful and original shape or configuration of any article of manufacture 
the same not having been known not used by others before hts invention 
or production thereof nor patented nor described In any printed publica 
tion, upon payment of the fees required by law and other due proceedings 
had 

Joint inventors arc entitled to a joint patent , neither can claim one 
separately Independent inventors of distinct and independent Improve 
menis in the same machine car not obtain a joint patent for their separate 
inventions nor does the fact that one furnishes the capital and another 
makes the invention entitle them to make application as joint inventors, 
but in such case they may become joint patentees 

Every patent contains a grant to the patentee his heirs ornsstgns for 
the term of seventeen years of the esclusive tight to make use and vend 
the invention ot discoverythroughout theUoited States and the Territories, 
referring to the specification for the particulars thereof 

If It appear that the inventor, at the time of making his application, 
believed himself to be the first inventor or discoverer a patent will not be 
refused on account of the invention or discovery or any part thereof, 
’navingVeen 'Known or useci in any loreign country ‘before hislnveniion or 
discovery thereof if it had not been before patented or described in any 
printed publication * 

Letters Patent granted a fore go government will not while in force 
prevent the inventor from obtaining a patent in the United States unless 
the invention shall have been introduced into public use into the United 
States more than two years poor to the application D u every patent 
granted for an invention which is the subject of Letters Patent still m 
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force and previously granted lo the same Insentor In a foreign country 
will be so limited as to expire at the same time with such foreign patent, 
or, If there be more than one. at the same time with the one having tnc 
shortest uncxpircd term, but in no case will It be in force more than 
seventeen years 

Awlications 

Application for a patent must be made in writing to the Commissioner 
of Patents The applicant must also file >n the Patent Office a written 
description of the same, and of the manner and process of making con- 
structing. compounding, and using it. in such full, clear, concise, and 
exact terms as to enable any person skilled In the art or science to which it 
appertains, or with which it Is most neatly connected, to make, construct, 
compound and use the same, and In case of a machine, he must explain 
the principle thereof, and the best mode in which he has contemplated 
applying that principle, so as to distinguish it from other Inventions, and 
particularly point out and distinctly claim the part, {mprovetnent or com- 
bination which he claims as his Invention or discovery The spccIScation 
and claim must be signed by the Inventor ard attested b} two witnesses 
The applicant shall make oath that he verity believes himself to be the 
original and first inventor or discoverer of the art, machine, manufacture, 
composition, or Improvement fornhkh he solicits a patent; that he does 
noiaknow and does not believe the same was ever before known or used, 
and shall state of what country he Is acltiten Such oath may be made 
before any person within (he United 5t3tes suthorired bt law to administer 
oaths, or, when the applicant resides in a foreign country, before any 
minister, charge d'aCTaires, consul or commercial agent holding commis- 
sion under the Government of the United States or before any notary 
publte of the foreign country In vhich the applicant may be 

\Vhen the nature of the esse admits of drawings, the applicant must 
furnish one copy signed by the inventor or his aiiomey In fact, and attested 
br two witnesses, lo be filed in the Patent O/Tice In ail cases which admit 
of representation by model, the appUcvnt.U required by tbeComnissioner, 
shall furnish a model of convenient sise to exhibit advantageously the 
several parts of his invention or discovery 

On the filing of such application and the payment of the fee required 
by law, if, on such cxarDination, it appears (hat the claimant is justly 
entitled to a patent under the law, and rhai the same is sufficiently useful 
and important, the Commissioner will issue a patent therefor 

Assicvs'tvrs 

Every patent or any interest therein shall be assignable In Uw by sn 
Instrument in writing , and the patenter, or his assigns or legal representa- 
tives may, in likeTfianner, Rraut and csMisty an etclusite tight under Hs 
patent to the whole or any specified part of the United States. 

REtSSetS 

A tcUsue is granted to the original patentee, his legal represcniat^res. 
or the assignees 4if the entire Interest when, by reason of a defective or 
InsuScient specification, or by reison of the paienire claiming as hli 
invention or discovery mote than he had a right to claim as new, the 
original patent Is Inoperative or Invalid, provided the error has artien 
from inadvertence, accident, or mistake and witboul any fraudulent or 
deceptive intention The applications most be made and toe specification 
sworn to by the Inventors, If they be living 
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Ca^fats 

A ca\cat under the patent law 1% a notice rI''*'” Office ol the 

caveator'* claim a* Inventor. In order JO prevmi the jirani of a jatent u 
another for the «amc alleged Invention ujioo an application filed during 
the life n( (lie caveat without notice li> Ihc caveator 

An> ciilren of the United State* who ha* made a new Invention or 
dijcovetjr.and desires further lime (o mature the same mav, on paiinent 
of a fee of $10, file In the Patent Office a cavcit telling forth the 
object and the dlstlngviUhlng chatacterlUec* of the Invention and rcaylng 
protection of hi* right until he shall have matured his intention ^uch 
caveat shall be 61td In the confidential ajchue* of the Office and preserved 
in sccrecj, and shall be operative for (he term of one yen from ihofiling 
Ihcicof 

An alien has the same privitegr. if he ha* rctided in the United States 
one vear neat preceding Ihc filing of hi* cavrii, and ha* made oath oi hi* 
Intention to become a cliiren 

The caveat must comprise a specification oath and when the nature 
of the case admits of It, a drawing and tike the application mutt be 
limited to a tingle in\cnilon or impioverrent 

rrr*. 

Fees must be paid In advance and arc as follows On filing each 
original application for a patent. f IS On issuing each original patent, 

In design eases For three pears and six months tiU, for seienj-eart,|l) 
Jot (outteen yeais $'V3 On filing r\cb caveat, ♦lo On eveijr applieailun 
for the reissue of a patent, |d0 On filing each disclaimer. (ID Forcerti 
fied copies of patents and other papers, including certified printed copies, 
ten cents per hundred words For recording cver> assignment, agreement, 
power of attornci , or other paper, ol three hundred words or under, $1 , 
nf over three hundied and under one thousand wotils, nf over one 
thousand words, $d For copies of drawings, the reasonable cost of 
making them 


COFJKIOHT lAW OF THE HITITED STATES. 


The author, inventor, designer, or proprietor of anp book, map, chan 
dramatic or musical composition engraving, cut, paivr, or rHOToCEAPti, 
orNErATtir tiifreos or of n painting, drawing, chiomo, statue, statuary, 
and oi models or designs intended to be perfected as works of the fine 
aits, and the executors, administrators, or assigns of an> such person, 
may secure to himself the sole liberty of printing, publishing, completing, 
copying and vending the same. and. if a dramatic composition, of publicly 

E edormlng or representing It. or causing It to be performed or represented 
y others 

Foreigners as well as citizens of the United biaies arc. by a law which 
cameinto effect on Julj 1st, 1801, entitled lo copyrights in this country, 
providing the nations of which they arc citizens permit to United Stales 
citizens the benefit of copyright on the same basis as their own citizens, or 
such nation is a party to an Internitional vgreement providing for recipro- 
city in copyright lo which the United States may become a patty Up to 
the present time. Great liriiain France, llelgium and Swiizirland are the 
onlyforcign nations whose cltuens are entitled to copyrights IntUis country 
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Every applicant (or a copjnght must state distinctly the name and 
residence of toe claimant, and whether right is claimed as author, designer, 
or proprietor No afUdavit or foimal app'icat on is required 

A printed copy of the title (besides the two copies to be deposited After 
publication) of the book, map, chart, dramatic or musical composition, 
eDgravtng, cut print, or photograph, or a dennfU&n of the painting, 
drawing, chrorao statue, statuary, or model or design for a « ork of the 
fine arts for which copyright isdesired must be sent by mail or otherwise, 
prepaid, addressed “Librabiav of Conckess, Wasiiinctov, DC" ITiis 
must be done before publication of the book or other article 

printed title required may be a copy of the title page of such publi 
canons as have title pages In other cases, the title must be printed 
expressly for copyright entry, with name of claimant of copyright The 
style of type is immatenal, and the pnof of a type writer will be accepted 
But a separate title is required for each entry, and each liilc must be 
printed on paper as large as commercial note The title of a ptrtodual 
must include the date and number 


Fees 

The legal fee for recording each copyright claim is 50 cents and for a 
copy of this record (or eertiScace of copyright) an addtional fee of SO cents 
IS required Certificates covering more than one entry are not issued 
' Not later than the day of publication of each book or other article in 
this country orabroad two complete copies of the best edition Issued must 
be sent to perfect the copi right with the address* Librarms oP Congress 
Waskington, 0 C ' The postage must be prepaid or else the publics 
tiODs enclosed m parcels covered bv printed Penalty labels furnished by 
the Librarian in which case they will come free by mail without limit of 
weight, according to rulings of the Post Office Department 1) about the 
deposit of copies above required the copyright is void and a penalty of $3S 
IS incurred Jfo copy is required to be deposited elsewhere 

Notice of Copn atoux 

A copy of the record (or duplicate certificate) of any copyright entry 
will be furnished, under seal at the rate of cents each 

No copyright is valid unless notice is given by inserting in every copy 
published, on the title page or the page following, if It be a book , or, if 
a map chart, musical composition, print, cut engraviug, photograph 
painting, drawing, chromo, statue siaiuarr. or model or design intended 
to be perfected as a work of the fine arts, by inscribing upon some portion 
thereof, or on the substance on which the same is mounted, the following 

words, VIZ “ Entered according to Act of Congrtfs in t^e year , by , 

i« the ojfee of the Libranan of Congrers at tf'asAin^fon ’* or, at the option of 
the person entering the copyright, the words "Copyright, 18 — , by ’’ 

The taw imposes a penalty of i^lOO upon any person who has not 
obtained copyright who shall insert the notice "Entered according to Act of 
Congrest, 'or 'Copyright^ etc . Or words of the same import, in or upon 
any book or other article 

TlUNSl_VnONS AND DaAMATtlATIONS 

Any author may reserve- the right to translate or dramatize bis own 
work. In this ca«e notice should be given by printing the words ‘ Right 
of tranAation reset- ed" or "Allrtgifsrrsened, ‘ below the nonce of copy- 
riuht entry, and notifying the Librarian of Congress of such reservation, to 
be entered upon the record 
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Since ihc phrase all rtsku rrtened refcr< cxclusl\cly to the aulbot s 
right to dramatize or to translate iihtsno beatings tapon any publications 
except original works, and will not be entered upon the record In other 
cases 

OliRATION op Cor\RiCiiT 

The original term of copyright runs for twentr*eight years ll’ti/ttn 
nx tnen(hs it/are the end of that time, the author or designer, or his widow 
or children, may secure a renewal for the further term of fourteen years, 
making forty-two years in all Applications for renewal must be accom- 
panied by explicit statement of ownership in the case of the author, or of 
relationship, in the case of hts heirs, and must state definitely the^daie 
and place oi entry of the original copyright Advcrtlseinent of renewal is 
to be made within two months of date of renewal certificate, in some news- 
paper, for four weeks 

ASStCNMCSTS 

A copyright is assignable in law by any msirumeni of writing but 
such assignment must be recorded la the office of the Librarian of 
Congress within sixty days from its date The fee for this record and 
certificate is $1, and for a certified copy of any record of assignment, ft 

Serials or Sep/rate Publications 

In the case of books published In more than one eolume, or of 
petlodieala published In numbers, or of engravings, photographs or other 
ariiclea published with variations a copyright is to be entered for each 
eotume ot pact of a book, or number of a penodieat, or vaiiety, as to style, 
title, or inscription of any other article Out a book published serially fn 
a periodical under the same general title, requires only one entry. To 
tmpltte the copyright on such a work, two copies of each serial part, as 
well as of the complete work (if published separately), must be deposited 

Works or art. 

To secure a copyright for a painting, statue, or model or design 
intended to he perfected as a work of the fine arts a definite description 
must accompany the application for copyright, and a photograph of the 
same as large as cabinet size mailed to the Librarian of Congress not later 
than the day of pub! Ication of the work or design 

Copyrights cannot be secured through the Librarian of Congress upon 
trade-marks, nor upon mere names oi companies or articles, nor upon 
prints or labcl^iotended to be used with any article of manufacture If 
protection for such names hr labels la desired, application must be made 
to the Patent Office, where they are registered at a fee of $0 for labels and 
$35 for trade marks The trade marks and labels are, however, protected 
without registration throughout most of the States 
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EXCOED or PHOTOOEAEHIC PATENTS 

Issued by the Lmted States Pate>t OmcE from October 2] 
TO Settessber 1 1891 IscLtsiVE A\iT« Names OF Patentees 


CosiPiLED B\ F C Deack 


43S COl — Burjusher 

1\ H Doles Syracuse N \ 

483,^84 — Camera 

G Bacscu Syracuse N \ 

433 &i3 —Photographic Apparatus Shutter 

E Perry, Jr New\orV N A • 

433 D44 —Photographic Camera 

E W Perrv Jr New\orl \ A 
439 012 — Magaame Plate Holder for Photographic Apparatus 

E KWYts. Mass C. AV Js 

\orl N \ 

439 013 —Photograph c Plate Holder 

E KiprpR Adams Mass and E AN Perry Jr 
• ^ork N Y 

439 031 —Emulsion for Photographic Pnniing Paper 
L P Marter Sl Charles Mo 
430 037 —Photographic Camera Shutter 

E \V Perry Jr New \ork 
4S9 W4 — Photogiaph Album 

J SuTTfR Philadelphia Pa 

430 00^ — Adjustable Support (or Photographic Cameras 
C S Blare Chicago 111 
430 121 —Photographic Camera. 

N Crane Nenton Mass 
439 4‘’0 — ScereoplicoD 

L D ^IclNTosif Chicago 111 
430 512 — Background (or Photographs 

E \ Howe Forest Ohio 
439 533 —Method of Printing Pictures on Celluloid 
P H Manoel Astoria N \ 

439 530 — Process of Transfernng Prints or Designs 
\V li Maxwell Chartlets Pa 
439 G50 —Focus ng Attachment for Photographic Instruments 
F B Qlimby Quincj.Mass 
439 CjO — Roll Holder for Photographic Cameras 
Willard H Fllleb Passaic N J 
430 G51 —Roll holder 

Millard H Fuller Passa c N J 
489 804 — Photograph c Camera 

R M H Lewis ilunlingtoo N \ 

439 803 — Ploto^raphlc Plate Holder 

R A Anthony New ^ork N N 
430 999 — Photograph c Flash Light Diffuser 
J S Bridges Baltimore Md 

440 13"* — Photographic ^huirer 

J B CitLSCtt Mashiegton D C 
440 '*"0 -Camera 

C H Hurlelt Belcidere III 


18^ 


V.t«R 

New 
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410,33’5 —Hush Washer for PhoiognpWc Purposes 
G li Riciiakds. Ptill-idelphia Pa 
440,39'* —Printing and Vigncitlnp Frame 

W &, W Casson. Racine, Wis 
140,437 —Photographic Camera 

H J Gray, London 1 nglaod 
410,462 — Album and Support lor the same 
B Bravncr, New \ork, N Y 
44{).4'!& — Aibam 

T KrLL\ New York, N Y 
4i0 683 — Photographic Shutter 

E D Barker, Newark. N J , 

441,018 —Camera 

F Nowlav, London, England 
441,06-1 — PockettPhoiographic Apparatus 

A GoLosoiuiD, Zurich, Switrerlind 
441,153 — Flash Light Phoiogtaphic Apparatus 
W 11 IIarbcck, Toledo, Ohio 
20,360 — (Dtiign PaUnt) — Photographic Cardboard 
E StieprCRi:i, San Francisco Lai 
441,704 —Panoramic Catnera 

G G Roexwooo, New York, and H B SliALtENStRcr*, 
Rochester Pa » 

441,831 —Photographic Film 

G EASTstAN, Rochester. N \ 

44S,810 —Photographic Camera 

F A Urowkeu. Roehtsiet, N Y 

443,224 —Apparatus for Producing FIasli>L!gbis for Photographing and 
other purposes 

A HEMStev. Philadelphia, Pa 
443,261 — Photogr^hic Objective 

D Gunukach. Rochester, N Y 
442,460 —Making Iron Prints br Photography 

C R McBlair, Washington, D C 

442 CIS — Camera 

C O Ellisov Liverpool, England 

442,741 — Manufacturing Highly Sensitwe Isochromatic Gelatine Plates 
H W VocEL, Berlin, Germany. 

443,359 —Apparatus for Facilitating the Microscopical Examination of 
Photographic Pictures 

Henry Duncan. London. England 
443,330 — Stop or Diaphragm for Photogjaphic Cameras. 

L G Bigelow, Cbatlanooga, Tenn 

443 555 — Photographic Camera Attachment 

A Vic'tos, Canton Ohio 

443,610 — Camera Apparatus, Slide, and Extension Bed 
H Boor, New York, N, Y 
443,763 —Photographer s Background 

£ H Hague, Jackson, Mich 
444,083 —Photographic Shutter 

E Bausch,G Ho*iMEL.and A WOLLENSAK. Rochester, N Y 

444,084— Fnameling Photographs and other Prints 
C C F Bkanut, Muscatine, Iowa 
444,361 — Photographic Camera Shutter 

G F Kincaip, Sau Francisco, Cal 

444,422 — Photographic Apparatusfor Holding and Developing Dry Plates 
G. H Cobb Eltatra, N. Y. 
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444,457. — Coin Controlled Automatic PhotoRraphic Apparatus 
£ G Fisitex, Minneapolis, Minn 
444,535 — Photographic Apparatus 

L Lu^vltuE, Lyons, Fiance. 

444 714 —Photographic Objective 

P Rtmoi-Pif, Jena, Cermany. 

444,800 — Photograph.c Camera 

b B Barker, Newaifc, N j- 

444,951.— Process of Preparing Plates or Surfaces for Ornamentaiion 
H GooDwiv, htcwark, N. J 

444.933 — Process of Preparing Plates for Uhlit) and Ornament 

, H. UQOOwts, Newark. N J 

445,188 — /krtificial Light for Photography 

T. H McCollin. Lansdownc, Pa 
445,232 — Photographic Apparatus 

C. PaSQUARELU, Torino, Italy 
445,550 — Photographic Camera 

\\tLLARDn rCLtCB, Passaic, N J. 

445,561 —Camera Attachment 

C. L Knox. Nashville, Tenn 
445,531 —Photographic Printing Apparatus 

R, L WwKOOPandJ.M Kemp, Paterson, N ) 

443,639 —Photographic CaUmci 

O' HeRCERC. flendrum. Minn 
445,805 —Photographic UncLcround 

NS G. E>TRrKiN. Philadelphia, Pa 

445,801.— Cabinet for Photographic Plate Holders, NeRalives, and Stoeit, 
G 11. RiCitARDS. Pliiladclphia, Pa. 

445,911 — Photographic Apparatus 

E V. SwtsoFS and J Carr, Liverpool, England 
440,004 — SIctbod of Producing Colored Impressions 
R. SetcORR, WQriemburg. Germany 
440,045 —Photographic Cameras 

F. W^UTVEV. Chtcago, lU 

446.933 — Stcrcopticon 

A T. Thoupson, Boston. Mass 
446,308 — Photographic Camera 

C. SVniTM.>, Chicago. Ill 
446,369 — Photographic Camera 

C. SViiiTXEY, Chicago. Ill 
446,370 — Photographic Plate Holder 

C SsSitT'Et, Chicago, III 

446.371 — Photographic Plate Holder. 

C. S\ lirrxEY , Chicago, 111 

446.372 —Photographic Camera 

C. WitirNty, Chicago, III 

446.373 — Supply Case for Roll Holders in Photographic Cameras 

C WhiTSey, Chicago, III 
466 374 — Photographic Camera 

C WntTAZt, Chicago, III. 

440,539 —Photographic Shuuer 

G \V. Lott and W SitAKtsrCARE. Jr , Kalamazoo, Miclj 
440,830. — Shutter for Photographic Cameras 

11 B Norton. Minneapolis. Minn 

446.891 —Method of Producing Intense Light by Magnesium or other 
Glowing .Materials. 

J U.C. C SciURM Berlin. Cerrnany 
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447 &45 — Solar Reflcciing Can era 

R N Rrtn Covingtoo Kjr 

447 815 — Sample or Picture C*l ib tor 

H FnfRCKs Chicagro III 
44" 002 — Camera Shutter 

L pRoscii I* Brooklyn N \ 

20 5C8 ^Dengn Pato t Album 

L A LtrvtfcN Btookijrn V \ 

448 304 — Photographic Film 

V Planciios Boulogne France 
448 S83 —Photograph c Plate WaiWng Apparatus 
T \V Taylor Urooklpn n \ 

44*1 417 —Photograph c Copying Apparatus 

S C Maosen Sleep) CyeLake Minn 
448 09'* —Implement /or Mounting 1* ctures on Glass 
R 11 L Talcott Boston Mass 
448 801 —Photograph c RoU Holder 

n G RAiisPBRcrR New^otk N V 

448 825 — D ssolving Shutter lor Magic Lanterns 

J SltAssoN Wisom Mkh 

449 3S0 —Magic Lantern 

F Sheidjc New York N ^ 

449 891 — Dumisher 

S O Tuefk Syracuse N \ 

449 487 —Portable Dark Room 

J 11 ^^ARKLev BrooUjn N ^ 

449 733 —Instantaneous Photograph c Shutters 

T R DALUteVEa and F BEACCiiAStr London England 

450 214 —Camera 

T H Blair Boston Mass and J H Crowili, Vineyard 
Haven Mass 

450 417— Device /or Li/ting Photographic Negatives 
C H Buciiwalter Pbiladclph a Pa. 

450 4*5 —Photographic Cab net 

C Quartley Balt more Md 
450 '*94 — Photographic Paper Roll Holder 
G JOAES Rochester N Y 
450 815 — Dissolv ng View Mag c Lantern 

F McCLltTOCK Grand Inrct on Col 

450 9C3 — Water proof and Sens i red Photographic Mount 

M Kuhn Springfield Mo 

451 02" —Slide Shutter lor S^otographtc Cameras 

JOHV R Cowo't Flora Caoada. 

451 830 — Annular X^ns 

Edward W Laukzncqt Hoboken N J 
451 413 — Magic Lantern /or Advert a ng Purposes 
Taues W See Dam lion Ohio 
451 853 — Magnes um Flash Light 

Otto DoEUt Cleveland Ofa o 

451 8^ —Photographic Sbuuei 

C C Packard Kalamazoo Mich 
dS** 0o9 —Calender /or Photograph c Purposes 

A Leutner Vienna Austria Hungary 

452 119 — Photographic Camera 

B J Edwards London England 
dS"* 760 — Support for Photograph c Pnot ng Frames 
A J Dawdy Goshen Ind ana 
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453 8j 9 — Photograph c Stand 

H Vit£ Berlin Gennanjr 
453 926 — Photographic Cacacra 

M Vega New^orfc 

453 957 — Rotary Index and Photographic Album 
B Staunton Douglas Wyoming 

452 966 —Producing Instantaneous Photographs 

W DoNisTitoRPeand \V C Crafts Westminster England 

453 813 — Photograph c Background 

C pREPRRiCKS Brooklyn M \ 

454 005 — Screen for Magic Lanterns and Photographers Use 

E H Parsons and E U Frazer Kane Pa 
454 50S — Mach ne for Printing from Callotypc or Ppoio-GclatJno Plates 
W C Hawkins Taunton Mass 
454 433 —Adjustable Photographic Printing Frame 
H B IlENSHfANN St I^UIS MO 
20 840 — Design PaU il Photograph Mount 

GTE Pfarsall Brook(>n N \ 

451 518— Develop ng Dish for Photographers 
h StwNoiV S \ 

454 644. — Photograph Album 

A W UarwERTONand M R SzameiT Chicago III 
456 9o-l —Apparatus for Coating PI otographic Plate* Emulsion 
J H SiflTlf LovFcll Gateshead England 

456 0-47 —Prod leiog Surprise Pictures 

0 Mever Ncw\orlf N \ 

450 808 —Marking Device for Photograph c Ncgatiics 
B A Blackmore Staunton \a 
450 555 —Photographer s Retouching and Marking App^tatus 
C Cotter Minneapolis Mmn 
450 6'*3 —Com Controlled Photographic Apparatus 
r Martin Newark N J 
460 812 —Photographic Camera 

E W Perry Jr VewAork N \ 

450 809 — Instrument for Calculating Photographic Exposures 
A Watkins Hereford England 

457 691 —Magic Lantern 

A W ARttsTAONc London England 
457 712 —Process of PI otograpl Ine 

1 H HA^tt<URCER Newkotk V \ 

457 817 — Preparing Photographic Plates 

O Moif Gdrlitz Germany 

457 857 — Photographic Camera 

D J rATLEi Newton \ 7 ♦ 

453 123 — Photograph c Camera 

CitARi.rsMti.is NewVork N "k 

458 663 —Manufact ire of Flexible Photograph c Fili*is 

II M RricitENDACinnd & C PasavANT Rochester N \ 
453 699 — Photographic Apparatus 

H TiluiliiR Berlin Germany 
453 907 — Magaiinc Plate Holder for PI otograph c APpajatu* 

E Kipper Adams AUss and E '' Perry Jr New 
\ork N ^ 

458 —Plate Holder for Photograph c Apparatus 
n U pERxr Jr Newkork V \ 

453 0®0 — Method of Exposing and Shifting Photograph c Plates or F ilms 
E W Perr% Jr \cw\ork N Y 
4V» OSl — Photograph c \pparalus 

E W Perry Jr New York N \ 
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EME6 05 DOKESTIG POSTAGE 


TO ASY PART OF THE UNITED STATES CANADA, OR ^lEXlCO 

Sef Norrn 11 


Address Tags 
Bill Heads 
Blolicrs (primed) 

Blue Prints 
Books printed 
Cards, playing 
" printed 
•• business 
" Christmas, etc tj 
" Eastert 
" New Ycart 
ChromosI 
Catalogues 
Circulars ■ 

Coins 

CopvlWSS) , 

“ (witbptoolaheets) 

Crayon ' 

Desk Blouets .. 

Easter Cards} ... . . 

Engravings 

Handbills 

Letters 

Labels (printed) . . . 

Lithographs 

Manifold Letters... 

Manuscript 

Magazines 

Merchandise 

Maps (printed).... , 




Packages sealed ... 


Packages unsealed 
Pamphlets 
Patterns (cut; . 
Periodicals 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
Pictures (scrap) 
Playing Cards 
Po«tal Cards 
Printed Mailer (»crj 
menh tndtn er rai; 

Printed Envelopes 
Prospectuses 
Proof hhccis 
Plsns (in writing) 
Registration 

Samples 

Sample copies of reg- 
ular publlcaiionsl 
mailed by publisher 
(second class) ... 
Sample copits of itg- 
uUt publications! 
not mailed by pub-' 

lisher 

Scrap Pictures.. 
Seeds. Plants, etc . 

Specie 

Stereoscopic Views. . 

Tickets 

Type Writer Work. 

Valentines (If printed] 
without embenish- 
merit with silk, 
V4t\n etc ) . .... 

, Visiting Cards (pnn 
' ted) 


Q pap? r or paper board, fourtb dass matter 


ANB PII(m>GRAP«IO TIMES ALMANAC 
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GENEEAL EOTES. 

Cards, circulars, catalogues etc , relating to the business of one or 
more &ro]s, and different articles of all Linds and classes, may be placed 
in the same package provided that the highest rate of postage that any 
part of the contents is subject to shall be prepaid on the whole package 

The following articles are unmatlable, and will not be dispatched m 
any case — Spintuous, malt or vinous liquids poisons, explosiic matter, 
inflammable atlicles live or dead animal*, insects (etcept queen bees when 
safely secured) substances exhaling a bad odor, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, obscene or indecent books, prints, wiittngs or papers, all postal 
cards or letters on the envelopes of which lend, obscene, or lascivious 
delineations, offensive duns, epithets terms, or language are written or 
printed, all matter concerning lotteries or schemes devised and intended 
to defraud the public, or for the purpose of obtaining money under false 
pretences, and all mail matter not addressed to a post office or to no 
particular person, firm company, or publication 

Special DolWery. — \ny mail matter, when heaiing, in addition to 
the regular postage, a ‘‘special delivery’ stamp (face value, ten cents), 
will be immediatel) delivered by special messenger on its arrival at 
destination between the hours of 7 a »t and 7 p , and within one mile 
from the post office, if it be net a letter earner office At letter earner 
offices special delivery is obligatory within the carrier limits and between 
the hours of 7 A u and 7 p tt 

Xote At * 

Fourth Class fiXattor^Samples and TiXerchandiso,— Weight 
limited to 4 pounds Postage must be fully prepaid The rate is Oxs 
Cent AN Ounce or fraction thereof Merchandise may have printing 
on It or on the wrapper Written marks in addition to the address, are 
allowed on Fourth Class matter, as follows —The name and address of 
sender preceded by the word " From ’, and any nimes numbers marks 
or letters foT the purpose of description ,A request to the delivering 
Postmaster may also be written asking him to notify sender if the package 
is not delivered , also an ordinary request to return to the sender in case 
of non delivery 

JTo/C B. 

Articles of the Fourth Class liable to Injure or deface the mails, 
such as flour, sugar, glass, needles nails, pens etc must first be placed 
m a bag, box or open envelope, which must then be enclosed In mother 
outside tube or bos, made of roeial or haidwood without sharp corners or 
edges and having a sliding clasp or screw lid, thus securing the articles in 
a double package, if the articles arc fragile they must be packed with 
sawdust, cotton or other packing material in the inside pocket Powdered 
articles such as flour, sugar, etc , must be enclosed in a transparent bag 
Admissible liquids and oils fnot exceeding 4 ounces liquid measure) 
pastes salves of articles easily liquefiable, must conform to the following 
conditioos When in glass bolile* or vials such bottles or vials must be 
strong enough to stand the shock of handling In the mails, and must be 
enclosed m a wooden or papier mache block or tube not less than three* 
sixteenths of an inch thick in the thinnest part, strong enough to support 
the weight of malls piled in bags and resist rough handling* and there 
must be provided, between the bottle and Its wooden base, a cushion of 
cork crumbs, cotton, felt, asbestos, or some other absorbent, sufficient to 
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protect the plass from shock fn bandUni;, the block or lube Impervious lo 
liquids, inctudinfc oils, etc., to be closed bv a tijthtly fitting scicwAid o( 
, wood or metal, vrlih a lubber or other paa so adjusted as to make ihe 
block or tube water tight and to prevent the leakage of the contents in case 
of breaking of the glass When enclosed in a tin cjrlinder, metal case or 
lube, such cjlindcr, case or tube should have a screw lid with a rubber or 
cork cushion inside in order lo make the same water-tight and should be 
securely fastened In a wooden or papier mache block (open only at one 
end), and not less In thickness aod strength than above prescribed. 
Manufacturers or dealers {ntcrtdlng to transmit articles or samples in 
considerable quantities, should submit a sample package, showing their 
mode of packing, to the Tostmasler at the mallmg ofllce, who wtll sec that 
Ihe conditions of this section are carefully observed * 

Aofc D. 

Third Claia MAttor.—PREPAYMrvr.— Postage must be full} pre- 
paid, otherwise ihe matter will be held for postage tlie rate is O'-c 
CEtT rofc E\EfcV Two Ousers os VRACTIOS TltERCOF Titr UutT OF 
Weiciit is 4 pounds except on single books U kitino —No wniing is 
permuted on Third Class matter except as follows The name and address 
of the sender on the outside or Inside of package, preceded bj ihe word 
From,** and any printing not in the naiute of personal correspondence 
The sender is further allowed tomatkawoid or psssage In a book dk 
paper to which be desires to call special attention He may also write a 
simple inscilption or dedication upon the cover or blank leal of a book or 
pamphlet The date address and signature of a circular may be wriitea 
Any other rvrliing on Third Class matter will subject ihe package to letter 
rates of postage and may render the sender liable lo a fine of Tert Dollars 
riiOTociurtis and Due PatvTS must bear no other writing than the name 
of the sender * 

Wbappinc —Mail matter of the Third Class must be so wrapped or 
enclosed that It cun be readily examined without destroying the wrapper, 
otherwise it will be subject to postage at the First Class rate (two cents per 
ounce) as will all articles enclosed in sealed envelopes with clipped ends, 
sides or corners, or in boxes with covers secured by nails and all packages 
the wrappers of which ate secured lo the enclosure by postage stamps. 

yote r. 

rirat Ciasfl.— This class Includes letters, postal cards, scaled pack- 
ages, all mailer wholly or parilyln writing (whether manuscript or produced 
by type-writer or copying press), drawings, designs, plans and maps. If 
they contain descriptive words letters or figures In writing produced by 
hand, manuscript for publication not accompanied by proof sheets, and alt 
personal correspondence, whether In writing or in print (Sec under heads 
"Tliiid Class,’ “rouftli Class,” notes "A* and "D,’ certain writing 
permitted in or on articles of those Classes ) 

The rate of postage on mail matter of the First Class (sealed or 
unsealed) isTwo Cents for each Ounce or fraction thereof, excepting 
posis) airj}s, am' aVw JWWW# ps-wd a! ika past^ 

office where no letter carriers arc ermployed. In which case the tHe is One 
Cent per Ounce or praction tiiebfof. 

The law provides that the postage on all mall matter of the First Class 
shall be prepaid only by postage stamps or by enclosure in government 
stamped envelopes and that any article of this Class (not entitled by law 
to free transtmsslon in the mails) deposited in a post office wholly unpaid 
or prepaid less than eue full rale, tan nelie ferwarded cr dtlitertd, but mu*t 
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be “held for post3ge ' Limit of Weight — There is no limit to the 
weight of letters or packages of First Class matter Wrapping or 
Enclosure — Mail matter of the First Class may be wrapped'or enclosed 
ID any manner that the sender may desire Return — Letters not delivered 
will be returned to writer free if a request to that effect is placed on the 
envelope Forwarding — A letter will be forwarded by the Postmaster 
who may hold it to another post office at the request of the person to 
whom the letter is addressed Letters addressed to the care of another 
person, or erroneously delivered, may be redirected and returned within a 
reasonable lime to post-office and will be forwarded without additional 
charge 

TA^ pultinf on of rffuests to return tAe mailer ta the tender tit cate of 
non-i(livtry ir reconimtitded iy the Post Ofiee Department — not on frst class 
alone, but on all matter 

Hole F» 

Postal Cards — No cards are “Postal Cards" except those issued 
by authority of the Posltnasier General (the imitation of which is forbidden 
and punished fay law), and so called ' Postal Cards ' issued by private 
parties are subject to letter rates of postage when they contain any written 
matter whatever in addition to tbe date and the name of the addressee and 
of •the Sender, and the correction of mere typographical errors therein 
Nothing whatever maybe aitaclied to a Postal Card except an address 
label which may be pasted to the addrets side and no printing orwriting 
IS permitted upon the address side of Postal Cards, except that imprinted 
thereon at the manufactory and such as may be necessary for Ihe proper 
direction of the same Postal Cards are returned to the senders when 
unclaimed but requests to so return should mv/ be placed on the address 
side Postal Cards are unmailable as such when incomplete or mutilated, 
and in all cases where any of the above conditions aie not complied with 

Hole G. 

Proof Sheets may be corrected or uncorrected, with or without the 
original manuscript additions to or alterations in the matter, or directions 
as to the typographical part of the work but directions in wrliing as to 
binding quality of paper, etc , are not permissible unless the letter rale of 
postage be paid 

jTofe n. 

Canada and Itfexico. — Matter mailed in the United Slates, 
addressed to Mexico is subject to the same postage rales and conditions 
as It would bo if it were addressed for delivery In the United States, 
except that atticles of miscellaneous merchandise (fourth class matter) 
not sent as bona fde trade samples, are required to be sent by “ Parcels 
Post ' and that tbe following articles are absolutely excluded from the mails 
without regard to the amount of postage prepaid or the manner in which 
they are wripped viz 

All sealed packages other than letters m their usual and ordinary 
form, all packages (including packages of second class matter which 
weigh more than 4 pounds 0 ounces), except such as are sent by Parcels 
Post, liquids pastes confections, and fatty substances, publications 
which violate any copyright law in Mexico 

Single volumes of printed books, tn unsealed packages are trans 
missiblc to Mexico in the regular mails without limit as to weight 
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‘ Commtmal Papers and tana fide trade sampits are transmissible to 
Mesico in the regular ma is a the postage rate given above opposite 
Commctaal Papers and Samples of Merchandise respectively 
See aiso Note 15 pp 815 and 816 of tho Guide for January 1890 

Matter mailed in the United States addressed tb Canada is subject 
to the same postage rates and conditions as it would be if it were addressed 
for delivery m the United Stales except that Commercial Papers are 
transmissible at the postage rate given above opposite Commercial 
Papers and that the following articles are abseluUly excluded from the 
mails without regard to the amount of postage prepaid or the manner in 
which they are wrapped viz 

All sealed packages other than letters m their usual and ordinary 
form all packages (except single volumes of printed books and packages 
of second clas" matter) whii^ weigh more than 4 pounds C ounces 
Police Gazettes publications which violate any copyright law of Canada 


Note I. 

HegiBtration, — All kinds of mad matter can be registered at tbe 
rate of ten cents for each package in addition to the postage at regular 
rates both postage and fee to be fully prepa d by stamps all conditions 
as to marks contents and method of secunng packages being the same as 
described under the various classes (Notes A D £) Each package mpst 
bear name and address of sender and a receipt will be returned from tbe 
person to whom addressed 


Oonaatie BXone7 Orders 
For sums not exceeding $5 


ao 


60 

70 

80 

100 

The fee for a Postal Note is 3 cents 
A Postal Note may be drawn for any amount from 
dollars and ninety nine cents 


35 

40 

45 


one cent to foul 
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EATES OF POSTAGE TO FOEEIQN COUNTRIES. 


iTNivisnsix. rospAL union. 

Treaty concluded at Berne, Sorltzerland, October JHA, 1ST4. ^ 

Betters per 13 grams or } ounce (prepayment optional, except to places marked*) 6 
postal Cards, each . S 

Ifewspapersandoiberprlnced matter, per 2 ounces 1 

p.p„. ) ssrr si-sss s 

6.n.pl»0tn,ereb.»dta, )g,";^SdSo.l 2 ranee. 1 

BegistratlonPeeonlettersorotberartlcles „ tO 

All correspondence other than letters moat be prepaid at least partially 
tCorrespondence paid to British Indian Prontfer only • 

IirrsKNaTiONAL Uoke? OROtits are Issued only to Countries or Places marked! 
tT'For Places not mentioned below, not In the Unlveraal Postal Union, 
see Table page 41 1. 

COUNTtllEg on PLACES WniCH, WITH TUB UNITED STATES, ARE COM 
PRISED IN THE UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION, AND TO WHICH 
THE ABOVE RATES APPLY 

(37i« /talies »n broclels represent th« Aldtionalllp o/Fortiffn Jbwewfone ) 


Abyulola, Ease Africa 
Aden Arabia, British P 0 
AfricaMV a)Gr Colonies 
Africa (Ft Port.&8p poa) 
Aluda, Africa (Pbrrujuete) 
Algeria, AfrlcA (EYencA ) 
Algiers, Africa (Frtneh )1 
Alfiucesias.N Africa iSp) 
Anar, Alla iSpanith ) 
Amlraoteltlaoas, E Africa 
Amoy, Hong Long P O 
Andorra, Rep of {Spain) 
Angola. Africa. IPortvpse) 
Annobonlsld.. Africa iHp) 
Antigua, Isl’d 1! L (HnlieA) 
Aracan, BntUliIndla. 
Argentina Republic. 

Aruba 8 America (DuicA.) 
AalalDcb ,Pr jPr 4Sp Col ) 
Asplnwall U.S of Colombia 
Assinle, Africa (PVeneA ) 
Austria Hungary ! 

Asores Islands (Port IT 
Bahama Islands (BrifisA) 
Bake!, Africa ^rmtft) 
Balearic Islea (SpanisA) 
Bali, Asia. (DutcA ) 

Banca Asia (DutcK) 
Barbadoes W I (sr>fieA)T, 
Barbary {Tunis & Tripoli ) 
Batavia Jara, Asia 0u<cA)l 
gjf falar^, Bp Honduras 
Bermuda Islds ..W t (Sr\ 1 
Bien Hoa Coeb CTiloa (jV) 
Bmiton, Asia (DutcA ) 
Blssao, Africa tPortup'ee 
BoTOta.US of Colombia 
Bolivia, South America 
Bonaire IsIds , W I (DufcAll 
Borneo Asia. (Dtrich) 
Bourbon, I»ld , Africa (PV) 
Brazil, South America 
Bulgarin Principality ' 


Cacheo. Idd , ifrlca (Po^) 
Camboala. Fr. P Offices Id 
C smeroons (or EaBeroun), 
Wen Africa 

, Canary Islands (HpanitA) 
Canton. Hong Kong. P O 
Cape Verde IS. Afr (Porf) 
Cart)U(iels,.0<raaoica tSp) 
Carlhagena.U S. Colombia. 
Casablanca, Uorocco (£p > , 
iCelebea. Ada (DufcA) , 
Ceuta. 1< Africa (NponfsA) 
Ceylon (BrtfisA ) 
ChaBarioels.N Air < 
Cbandemagore India 
CblU. South America 
China, via Russia. 

China, via Hong Kong 
China, via France 
Cocblii China (French Col In) 
ColomblaiUS of)S Amer 
Comino. Malta 
ComiuMto. Ualta (British) 
Congo (State of) W Africa. 

I Constantinople, Turkey T 
Coriseo Is. Africa (Sp) 
Costa Rica, Cent I America 
Cuba,W.I (^nisA) 
Curacoa Is , W I (Dutch ) 
Cyprus Island (HnfisA } 
Dagana, Senegal (FYeitcA.) 
QahmA.hJda. (j0ir(.i«iuew \ 

I Denmark 1 

DesinidelsI(.,W I (PV) 
'D(u, Asia. inirtHOuese 1 
Doolntea laid , w I {BHt ) 
Dominica. Rep of, tt 1 
EastAfrl^uer Protector. 
Ecuador, 8 * ' — 


IForoe Islands, Denmark 


rinianOiUr vaeny, nu 
Flores ASA (DulrA ) 
>oo<bo«r, IlongKongk. w 
Formosa, via Hong Kong 
France T 

, French Colonies, aB 
lFusam*po, Corea, Jap PO. 
Oaboon, Senegal (FVeneA ) 
Gambia, W Africa (Brl 
, Oanibier, Is , Oceantca (FV } 
lOenzanshin, (Corea) Japa 
'QenuasyT {nesaP O at 
Gibraltar, Bpain (HritisA ) 
Qoa, Asia tPortugveit ) 
Gold Coast, Vf Africa l^) 
Qoree Senegal (/VcncA ) 
Oozzo, Malta (Brifith ) 
Orand Hav»iin.W Mr (Fr) 
Great Britain T 
Greece 

Greenland, N America. 
Grenada IgId.W I (fir)T 
Grenadines Is, W I (Sr) 
QuadelovMie is , Vf I (fy ) 
Quadur, British India 
Guatemala, Centr America 
Qulana, Br , Fr and Butch 
'Hanko>r, Hong Kong P O 
Hawaii, Sandwichidands ! 
Haylt, i&ld , W I 
Hstlen, Cochin China (Fr) 
Heligoland Isid , Germany 
llIndQRf A n.jacUndi.(rKlia. 
Holhow, Hong Kong P. O 
iHolkar, Br Ind vm Italy t 
Honduras, Br G America. 
jHonduras, Rep C America. 
Hong KoDg. Ohlna T 
Hungary 

1 Hyderabad, Ind ,vii$ Italy ‘t 
Iceland IsId , Denmark 
India, British T 
India (French Cst’bllsb'ts In] 
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lonl&n Tsies Greece 
Sreiasd^ 

Wo of Pines Oce4nlca.<^V)l 
Italy 1 ' 

Jamaica laid T? 1 
Japan, Aaia 1 

Java Batavia Asia (.Dutth) 
Jlnsen (Coreaj Jap p 0 at 
Ealgao Cliica via Itusa a 
Katneroun 
Karakal 1 dia (Fr ) 

Aashm r lud , vta Italy 
Kiung Chow H g E g P O 
Labrador , 

Labuan Plillipplne Is] (Ar ) 
Ladakh Thibet wa Italy* ' 
Ladrose la Oceanlca (A/ ) 
Lagos W Africa {Br ) 
Larrache Uorocco 
Lea Salutes Is W I (Fr) 
Leeward Is , W I (f?r ) 
Liberia Africa 
Uehiensteia, Price Austria 
Lcmbolc Asia (DatcAl 
LowWds Oceanlca (Ff) 
Loyalty Is. Oceanlca (/’r) , 
l/nemburz (Or l>ucb>cl>5 
Luzon Pblpploels (3>) I 
Uacao Hong Kong P 0 ' 

Uaeasitar Asia Wuteh 1 
Msdagascar Isis Afr (Ste 
Uana and Tamatave v«//) 
Uadelra Isid Ponugal 1 
Madura Asia (Dmt A ) 

Afabe India (FreaeA ) 
Malacca btraics Sett s (£r ) 
Malta Wd (Dr, Ink ) 
Atandalar Dr Indian P 0 


Mariana I: 


I (J>) 


Marque*aa la Oce ca , 
Marsball Islands Oer Pro 
Manlalquols.W I (Fr) 


iiisunu, uorvcco loroif } 

Mellila n Africa (S/an) 
‘Mindanao Pbil p no la (St ] 
Allqueloo la If Am (Fr) 
Mondor Jlorocco (Sf ) 
Moldavia Eouma&ta 
Molnceas, Asia (Out k ) 
Monaco Princip of EVanee 
Montenegro 

atootserrat W 1 {Drtl tk ) 
Morocco, Fr &bp P O In 
Mozambique Afr ca (For/ ) 
Muscat Britiah Ind an P O , 
Mysore Bi Ind no Italy -t 
Mytho Cochin China (Fr ) 


Nassau N P Bahamas (Brv 
NaTigatorsl^nda (Oer P' 
O at Apia) 
hethertanda if 
Netberland Colonies in Asia 
America and Oceanies 
hevls Isld W 1 {Bm M ) , 
'New Laledonia Ocean (AV) 
Newfoundland 

.NewGuineaOceca Wulck V 
'*'ew Guinea COznpany Ter 
ritoryof Qer Pro 
Nicaragua Centr America. 
Nlngpo liongKong P O 
Norway t 

Nossibe.'W Africa {/» 
Nubia EjtTpt , 

Obock Coast of Africa 
I (French P O at ) 

'Ourga China t/ o Russia 
Palawan Philip no Is (A>) 
iPansma U 8 ofColomMa 
Panay PhiJIpnelU (A/) 
.Papua Oceanlca (DnrcA ) 
'Paraguay 8 America 
Pacagona,8 America. 

Pegu Briiahladla 
I Pekin China, t » Russia I 
Penang btraltsSettlts (Ar) 
iPencmdeOomera N At (5/'‘'| 
Persia Asia 

Persian Gulf Dr Ind P 0 
Peru 

PhUppInela Ocea (^a) 
Pines Wuof Oceanlca 
Pondlci erry. India (Fr) 
Porto Blco tt 1 (Jras) 
Pottugall 

Port Col 0 8 Asia & Africa , 
Poulo-Ojodor C China (Fr)\ 
.Prince Wd Africa (Forty ' 

I Rabat Morocco 6na P O 
Reunion Isld , Africa (AV ) 
iRhlo-RVoow Asia (DnUk) 
Rodriguesis Africa (Br) 
Roumanla 
Russia 

SabaWds WI 
Safn Morocco Span P O 
Saigon Cocblo Chins (Fr ) 
Salvador, Central America 
Samoan Islands (Ger P O 

Sandtrichislds Oceanlca 
RanDomlngoRepuble tt L 


Senegal TV Afr 
Sf uegambla V> 

Servta . . .i 

Seychelles Is Africa (Br ) 
Shansi (D 6 Postal 
Agency at) ' 


Shanghai pia Hoag Kong 
IShanghai via France 
'Siam Asa 

Sierra Leone TV Af (Br ) 
Singapore As a (Br,/ sh ) 
Soudan Egypt 
8 W Africa Qer ETo 
,Spa n 

ISpanlsh Colonies In Asia 
I Africa America & Oco ca 
!6t Bartholomew, Is Id VV L 
I (French ) 

[St Chrlstopherl ,TV 1 (Br) 
6t Croix Isl VV 1 (Dan ) 

St Domingo Republic, VV I 
St EustaUusIs ,VV I (Dnt) 
St John Is U 1 (Dan ) 

St Kitts la VV 1 (Br ) 

St Lucia la VV I (Br IT 
St Louis W Africa (Fr ) 
Ste Marla Madsgacc r (f r ) 
St Martin VV 1 (Fr b-Dat ) 
St P erro VV I (French ) 

St ThomasU TV I (Dm > 
8t Thome I* Afr (Port) 

St VjQceni VV I (Br )T 
.Staten Wand 6 America 
'Straits Sctticm Cs Asia (Br) 
Sumatra Asia (Dntek ) 
Sumbawa Asia (DuUA ) 
borinam b America (Dnt } 
gwatow Hong hong P O 
Sweden T 
Switzerland 1 
Tahiti Did .Oceanlca (Fr ) 
Tamatave, Madsgasc r (Fr) 
Tangier F * Span P O 
Tenasserlffl Onilsh India 
Terra del Fuego 
Tetuan, Morocco Bp P O 
Tien Tsln China vt« Russia 
Timor Asia (Dnt trForl ) 
Tobago Isld VV 1 (Br )Z 
Togo W Africa Oer Pro 
Tonquin (French P O In ) 
Touboual, Ocean ca (Fr i 
Trinidad isld W I (Br > 
Tripoli (Italian 1 0 at) 
Tacbandok Co China (Fr > 
iTuamotou Oceanlca (hr ) 
iTunls (Fr and Italian P O ) 


"Turk a Island, T> < 
.Uruguay 8 America 
Venezuela 8 America 
Vingh Long 0 China (Fr ) 
ViiTpln Isles, VV I (Rrit eh ) 
WaJiachIa Routnaola 
Rest Indies 

Yanaon India (French ) 
^Mlbae Afr via Adea • 


COOTTarES IN TIHIVNBSai, rOSIM. TJNION WITH WHIOH 
THE HNITED STATES HAS SPECIAl CONVENTIONS 

Canada, comprising Prorincea of Br / t\ Colvmh a ) Llm I o/leffrr toe pM SOgr 

J/Qn«o{K» AewNrunawcAr Aotw 8e«f « Oafario or l ot porfagr^feaoa 

JVtnca filieard ftJand Quebec and Jkorth IPesf \ all ctoases of inall matter 
Terr toriet ' ^ 1 theUnltedSwteadomestlc 

; rates 


Mexico 


• R»(f»rvlliiff oxaepiiout 
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COTJNTEIES OE PLACES 2J0T IN T3NTVEE8AL 
POSTAL UNION 


prepayment U compulsorr 

tTjislmiItofpaiTnen6iaati»rtofdebark»d<in for another places todeatloatlon 
i Samples are not accepted for these desUnatlooe 
S E^tratlw Ja aUo eei on tetters and other artSclea Fee 15 ce^ita 
IB.esU.tts.tinnlaalln-sredor.lsoo^'^ttera Fee lOceoU 

t Money orders are Issued at same rates aa specified at top of page 409 ^ 

Postal cards can not ha seat from the United States to any of the followlns places 
except Canada 


cotjntkeS or places of destination 


Africa except Eiypt Lihena. Congo the Traatratl Bntiah 
rreach npaolah and Portuguese Oolooles ib» Territories 
of bouts West Africa aod of Togo Western Africa (Qeroinn 
protectorates) Tuois and the buropean poeVolfices 
Morocco Abyssinia, and Madagascar by Briilsh Msul 
Ascension Island S Atlantic Dritlita Hail 
Austral a all parts by Uricisb Mail voDrlDiJlsI 
Basutoland see tape Colony 
Becbuansland S Africa DrItlshUaU 
CafirATla see Cape Colony 
Cape Colony S Africa British Hail 
Chatham Islands Omsica via San Prancieco 
China British Mail tia Brindisi t 

Comoro Islands lexcepi Mayotte) Mosamtnqne Cbansel 
Fi)i Islands na San Francisco and Sydney tf 

Griqualand seeCapeColooy 
Kimberly see Cape Colony 

Madagascar exc^t Et Mary a aed Tatnatare by British Mail t 
Morocco except Spanish Possessions oo WestCoaat t 

Natal 8 Afriu,^ British hlail I 

Narassa West Ind ea direct tnoiJ tt 

Narigator s Islands Pacific tt 

New South Wales ^ 

New Zealand H 

Norfolk Island Pac Sc via SAo Pkanciaco I 

Orange Free State see tape tolooy 

Pttcalrn ItSand Pacifictnoreptsfraf o»> + 

Queensland I 

St Helena Sooth At antic BntebMaU $ 

Samoan Islands see Narlxatcr a Islands 

Shangtial direct viaBanPrsncIsco tl 

Tasmania or Van Diemens Land 1 

Ttansraai South Africa British Mad f 

Victoria d 

West Australia, British mail Ota B 


i w 
IT 15 



PARCELS POST 

SIATCMENT SHOWING THE COUNTRIES TO WHICH PARCEtS MAY BE SENT, THE DIMENSIONS HEIGHT AND RATES OP POSTAGF 
APPLICABLE TO PARCELS AND THE EXCHANGE POST OpriCEi WHICH I ISPATCJf AND RFCEIVE PARCELS POST MAILS 
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AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES 


Albany Camera Club, The — 29 Sieuben Street, Albany, N Y Organ- 
ized October 21, 1887 William W Byington, Vtee Prrst~ 

dent, Thomas S Miles Boardaf Directors, Trevor C Lentze Robert 
Shaw Oliver, Charles L Palmer, Charles S,. Pease, J S Van Burcn, 
• M H Rochester, Dr Howard Van Rensselaer, Dr Samuel B Ward 
and the officers ex officio^ Treasurer, Karl J Phisterer, Librarian, 
Robert Lenox Banks, Jr Secretary, John S Paterson 29 Steuben 
Street A1ban3,N Y Place oi meeting 29 Steuben Street Ordinary 
meetings, first b nday in each month, at 8 n at Special meetings may 
be called by the President at an) time Annual Meeting, first Friday 
in April Membership Associate, 8, active, 43 non resident, 19, 
total, 70 Exhibitions at least two public Lantern Slide Exhibitions 
are held each 3 ear The Club was incorporated April 27 1891 

Amateur Phoiograpbie Association, Selma, Ala.— (Originally 
Y M C A Camera Club) Organized December 29 1887 Brest 
dent, Walkms Vaughan, Exeeutne Committee, Charles £ Wallin, W 
S Monk Jrw/aiy am/ TVea/fiw, S Orlando Trippe Place of meet 
tng WalUn s photographic studio Otdinaw meetings, first Thursday 
of each month Special meetings, call of President Annual meet- 
ing, first Thursday in January Membership Active, IS 

Associattoa of Oermaa Photographers- — New York Organised 
March 4th, 16G8 President, Anton Mitdenbcrger , Vue President 
Karl Kutscher^ Executive Committee, A Esselborn, H Borgfeld, L 
Schill Treasurer, G L Belineilz Librarian, Otto Buehler, Secretary, 
L Schmid, 62 East 4(b Street Place of meeting, Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation Rooms, 62 East 4ih Street Ordinary meetings, second and 
fourth Wednesday of every month at 8 r »i Annual meeting, second 
Wednesday in March Membership Honorary, 6, active, 42, corres- 
ponding, ], total, 49 

Brooklyn Academy of PhotOBrapby. — Brooklyn, N Y. Incor- 
porated February, 1887 President Frank La Manna, Pirst Vice- 
President, Gonzalo Poey, Second Viee-Presidint, William Arnold, 
Council, composed of the President, First and Second Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer and both Secretaries and six other members, as follows 
John Merritt, M D , George S Wheeler, Starks W Lewis, R N Deni- 
son, M D , T B Mills, H Allen Smith, Treasurer, Edward H Quan- 
tin, Librarian, George S \Vbeelcr, Recording Secretary, Hermance 
Tremper, 41st Street and Fort Hamilton Avenue West Brooklyn, 
Corresfetiding Secrelary, Harry S Fowler, 6T9 Halsey Street, Brooklyn. 
Place of meeting, Brooklyn City Safe Deposit Company^ Building, 
177 and 179 Montague Street, corner Clinton Street, Brookl 3 n 
Ordinary meetings, second Wednesday in each month, at 8 r m 
I nfotmil social meetings every Wednesday evening Annual meeting 
second Wednesday in February, at 6 r M Membership Active, 88 , 
Mfresponding 14, total, 102 Exhibitions held in Lecture Hall, 
Hoagland Laboratory, monthly, from October to May, or more ire- 
tjuenily, it maiijr Is presented 
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bridge Treasurer, AJIan Onnsbee, Secretary, H P Sewall 101 Hicks 
Strei-t, Brooklyn Placeof meeiing, at members’ residence Ordinary 
meetings, first Thursday m each monUi, at 8 o clock p \t Annual 
meeting, first Thursdaj after first Wednesday in January Member- 
ship Honorary, 1, ictive, 15 total, 16 • 

Boston Camern Club. — 50 Biomfield Street, Boston Mass Organized 
in October 1881, as The Boston Society of Amateur Photographers 
Reorgranized in October, 18S6, as The Boston Camera Club and incor 
porated as such April 6 1^7 Prestdent, ffenry N Sweet, Vice- 
Prtsidtnis, Francis Blake, George M Morgan, S Henry Hoop'ei, 
Executne Committee, Henry N Sweet Francis BJake George M. 
Morgan S Henry Hooper, Wilbur C Brown F AJcoltPrait Charles 
H Currier John G Hubbard, Charles E Davis Jr , William O 
Withcrell, John C Lee, Benjamin P Richardson and Parker B Field, 
Treasurer, t Alcott Pratt, Librarian, John C Lee Secretar) Wilbur 
C Bfotvn Secretary, Boston Camera Club, 50 Bfomfield Street 
Boston, Mass Place of meeting. Club Rooms, 50 Bromfield Street 
Ordinary meetings, first hfonday of each month except in July, 
August and September. Special meetings at the call of the President, 
or of five members, tlirough the Secretary Annual meeting and eiec 
tion first Monday in January Membership Honoraiy, 3 active, 
^118 associates, 6, total, 126 Exhibitions A joint exhibition wUh 
the Photographic Society of Philadelphia and the bocieij of Amateur 
Photographers of New York, to be held m Boston in spring of 1833, 
exact date v.ill not be set for several months yet Regular monthly 
etfaibilions of members’ work in the Club’s Library and Reading room, 
from October 1 to June 1 

Buffalo Camera Club.— Organized October 10 1683 President Dr 
M D Mann Vtee President,l\T George R Howard Beard of Mana 

f ers. Dr G Hunter Bartlett. Mr George J Bailey Mr Charles W 
laoilm, Mr Alfred G Hauenstem, Mr £ F Hall, Dr M D Mann, 
Mr Charles E Hayes, Mr Michael) Stark, Mr George R Howard, 
Treasurer, !>lf Chatles E Hajes Arc«/«rjy, Mr George J Bailey, 16 
West Genesee St , Buffalo Place of meeimg 379 Jlain Street or at 
• Buffalo Medical College Ordmaiy meetings at 8 pjt , on second 
Tuesday in each month Special meetings as called Annual meeting, 

. second Tuesday of October in each year Membership Active 41, 
subscribing,!, total, 42 Exhibitions. Saturday evening about twice 
a month, as called, at Buffalo Medical College Admission by card 

C&mera Club of Hartford, Tho— Hartford, Conn Organized March 
4lh, 1835 President, Gt George L Parmele Execultte Committee Dr 
George L Parmele Charles K Nason, Edward H Crowell Fred D 
Betty A 11 Pitkvn, Elmer M White O H Ham, Treasurer, Fred 
Berry , Zorrespondin^ Secretary Edwarh H CTOwe'i'i , Saretary, 
Charles R Nason P O Box 86o, Hanford, Conn Placeof meeting 
25 Pratt Street. Ordinary meetings second Tuesdaj m each month, 
excepting July and August Special meetings called by ihe President 
and at the written request of five members Annual meeting, second 
Tuesday in February Membership Honorarj 4, active 08 total, 
102 Exhibition Tbe Club will probably have an exhibition during 
the winter months 

Capital Camera Club ofWasbington, D. C. — Organized May, 1891 
President, Albert Le Breton Vice President Jno Everett Mitchell , 
Secretary. Treasurer, T B Dante Boardo/Lhrectars, Albert Le Btetaa, 
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Jno Everett Mitchell, F. B Dante, A L Moore, Dr Arthur J Hall 
Place of meeting, Crandell Building, 401 7lh Street, N -W , Wash 
IngtoD, D. C. 

Central SI. C. A. Camera Section. — 503 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N Y Organized 1888 William H Lowery, Vice~President, 

Francis F Braillard, Jr , hxetutiit Committee, Officers, ex-officio; 
Treasurer, William D Johnson, Librarian, B A. Burger, Secretary, 
Louis Clarence Bennett 627 Throop Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y Place 
of meeting, ‘‘Studio,’' 602 Fulton street Ordinary meetings. Second 
*and Fourth Monday in each month, at 8 15 p m Special meetings on 
demand of any £ve members Annual meeting, second Monday in 
January Membership September 1 Honorary 8, active, 40, corres 
ponding 5, total, 48 Publications, Y M C A Bulletin Exhi- 
bitionsof ianlem-slides last meeting in each month Annual exhibition 
of photographs and bromide enlargements in the fall 

Ghautauqu& Photogrsishlc Exchange Club. — Organized August, 
1888 Phsident, Dr Charles Ebrmann, Ireasurer Miss Ella Swiizer, 
assisted by Mrs John A Mull, Secretary Miss Ella Switzer, Philips- 
burg, Centre Co , Pa Annual Meeting. Chautauqua August 24 
Exhibitions at Chautauqua Our Club is organized merely for 
the exchange of pictures, a specimen of which being submitted to the 
President for criticism, the pictures are distributed quarterly bylhe 
Secietanes 

Camera Club of Rochester, N. Y., Tho— Organized December, 
1830 , incorporated 1890 President, G. H. Croughton , Yiee-Prendent, 
C F Hovey Board of Dirtelors.G H Croughton, J. L. Willaid, 
W. G Mitchell, A S Clackner, F A Frick, W. F Goor, Dr. L A. 
Weigel, Treasurer, W G Mitchell, ieeretary, J. L Willard, 65 North 
Avenue, Rochester, N Y. Place of meeting, over C2 State Street 
Ordinary meetings, every alternate Friday evening at 6 o'clock. 
Special meetings, when called. Annual meeting, first regular m 

i anuary. Membership* Honorary. 3, active, 68 5 lotsl 'Ve 

ave a demonstration in some branch of photography every regular 
meeting p 

Case School Camera Club. — Cleveland, Ohio Organized December, 
1888. President, \ Phillips', t'Kt-Prrjidfnf, Arthur C Spencer, 
Treasurer and Jieeording Secretary, Edw. H. Williams; Corresponding 
Seeretary, Milton B Punned, Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Place of meeting. Chemical Laboratory, Lecture Room, 
Case School of Applied Science Ordinary meetings, Thursdays, 
4 p.M, Membership Honorary, 3; active, 23. 

Chicago Camera Club, The — 182-184 Wabash Avenue Organized 
May, 1889 President, Fred. K. Mornll , Yiee-President, Wm H 
Shuey, Executive Committee, Fred K. Morrill, E Burton Holmes, 
John W, Buehler, J. B McCleaiy, Miss J. B Putnam ; Treasurer, 
John W. Buehler; Librarian, Miss Josephine B Putnam, Secretary, 
E. Burton Holmes, 229 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111 Place of 
meeting, club rooms, 183— 184 Wabash Avenue Ordinary meetings, 
second Tuesday of each month Annual meeting, second Tuesday in 
April. Membership Honorary, 10, active, 113 ; associate. 6 ; total, 
*29, Exhibitions of lantern slides at every meeting. Plans for public 
exhibition for nrtt year not yet matured. 

Chicago liantcra Slide Club. The— Organized Fall of 1860. Prest. 
dent. Lieutenant Charles p. Silvers; E-xecutite Committee, the officers. 
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and Dr T \\ iheardown Robert Berger Tnasurer E J Wagner 
1 216 Michigan Avenue Seentary Waller A Jlorse 20 kemper 
Place Place ol meeting The Atben»um Club Room 48 Ordinarj 
meetings every third Thursday evening in each month Special 
meetings whenever called bj I-xecullve Committee Annual meeting 
December regular meeting Membersh p Honorary 2 active 32 
total 34 Member of International Lantern Slide Interchange 

CleTela.Qd Camera. Clab — Organized 18S0 Prendent Frank Dom 
(M Rogers resigned) Pire t rfstJent no election yet Exeet/^ive 
Committee A Ogier ^ Ogier Professor Bolten Treasurer William 
Dom Snrtlary Robert Dayton 5 Euclid Avenue Place of meeting 
o Eucl d Avenue Ordinary meetings first and third Tuesdays 
Special meetings subject to call Annual meeting first Tuesday m 
January unless Tuesday is the Isi men third Tuesday Member 
ship Honorary 1 active 3 j total 36 

Collegre Camera Clnb — Akron Ohio Organized November 1890 
Prttident Prof C M Knight Seerttary Agnes Claypole Treasurer 
Will Green £xeei ti e Comntttee Prof Um D Shipman Prof 
Mary B Jewett and James Cole wiib the Pres dent and Secretary of 
the club Place of meeting Club Rooms at Buchtel College 
• Ordinal meetings the second and fourth Mondays of each month 
except July and August Membership 3o 

Colombia College Amateor Pboie^rapbie Society —Columbia 
College New \ork Ci^ Organ zed 1886 President Henry R 
Taylor, fttee President George W Giddings Treasurer Dwight W 
Taylor Setretary Harry M Brookfield Place of meeting Columbia 
College Ordinary meetings first and thud Fr days dunng college 
term Membership Honorary '*-4 active 26 total &0 Cxhibi 
tions held regularly In Spnng about Aptil 

Colambus Camera Club — SSti^ North High Street Organized Octo 
ber 6 1684 as Columbus Amateur Photographic Associal on Re 
organized Match 5 18^ as Columbus Camera Club Prtndtni 
• Frank H Howe I tee President Prof Jos N Bradford Board of 
Directors F H Howe J N Bradford F J Combs J J Jennings 
Jos C Hull John Field W H Miller W B Kimball George L 
Graham Treasurer J I Jennings Librarian John Field Com 
spoiding Secretary Jos C Hull cate Desbier Bank Recording Seere 
tary Frank J Comes care Cornell A Pheneger Chemical Co Place 
of meeting Dunn Building Room 10 Ordinary meetings third 
Thursdayin each month Annual meeting third Xhursdavin December 
MembcTship Honorary 4 active 37 total 41 Exhibitions Sep 
tember 23 24 2o 

Cranford Camera Clnb< — Cranford Union County N J Organized 
September 13 1888 President Wm Chambtilain Treasurer J M P 
Joseph Secretary A H Plummer Cranford Union County N J 
Place of meeting Cranford Ordmary meetings eveiySaturdaynlght 
Membership Honorary 1 active 7 correspond ng 4 total 12 
Exhibitions annual in November 

Department of Pbotography of the Brooklyn Institute — 
Organized March 29 I8S9 President George H Cooke Vice 
President Mrs Geo W Banker Curator Dr Louis E Meeker 
Treasurer P L Le Brun Seentarj Gould W Hart 849 Munroe 
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Sucet, Btooklyn PUce ot meeting, M2 FuUoti Street, BrooLlyn 
Ordinary meetings second Tne»daj- to each month AnnuaJ meeting 
second Inesday in May Memfectship ISS Exhibitions an exhibition 
of photographs was held May 12 1801. in the galle«7 of the Brooklyn 
An Association 

Hobokea Camera- Clnb,— 380 Park Avenue March 22, 

18b9 President, A J Thomas, Vue President 0 E Mott, Trusties, 
W Schrader A. Beyer and E E Woolej , Betird t>J Cnemors all 
officers Trustees and Standing Committees whi^h see below, repre- 
•sent the Board of Governors, fifteen in all , Treasurer, C L A 
Beckers , Custodian \V Allen , Recarding Seerefd'T Geo H Steljes, 
care of Camera Club , Cosres/ondtn^ and Financial Secretary, T Child, 
cate of Cameia Club Place of meeting 3S0 park Avenue (Camera 
Building) Ordinart meetings, first Tuesday of each month at 
8 30 P M Board of Governors meeting third Friday of each month 
Annual meeting first Tuesday in March Membership Honoiary 5 
active, 30 associate S. total, 46 Exhibitions monthW exhibitions 
from November 1 IMI Standing Comniittees-~Fi‘/rrtainment Com 
mittee, R Beyer C Sudbaus A Ruprecht anti Sachs, House 
Committee F A AluCnch and L R Trickel 

Indiana-^oUs Ctuaero. Club» The— lodianai^oliS lod Org^nizM 
November 18 18S7 President, C\sa.% McBride, Viet President H C 
Chandler Extcvitit Committee John T Hants Rembrandt Steele, 
Henrv Koethe, Treasurer and Secretary, Carl H Lieber, 83 South 
Meridian Street Place of meetings various Otdinarv meetings, 
first Tuesday m each month Special meetings call of Executive 
Committee Annual meeting, Kovemhei Memb®r*bip Honorary, 1, 
active, 86 , tctal S6 

Lotdeville Caanera Clab,— Louisvillr. ky Orw^tted April 24, 18^9. 
Prtudtni.Mn Griswold . F-irr i'wiifritt, Hetirt ‘Tcr^CRCe, .£«f«fur 
Committee.C R Peaslee Alex Gnswold. llcntyTersiegge, 7>r<ww»rr, 
R. L Stevens, llth and Mam Streets ^ ^ Stevens, llib 

and Jlain Sueeis Louisnlle. Ky Place of meeting, south east 
corner of 3d and Mam Streets Ordinary mcctinps* second and fourvj 
Thursdayeachmonlb, So’dock p M Special none Annual 

meeting, second Thursday m February. Memh^rsh^P Acli'c 18, 
corresponding, 2, total, 20 Exhibitions duiui^ fall and ii inter 
months 

liowell CamevA Club. — Lowell, Mass January. 1880 

President, William P Atwood, Vue President, Chas J Glidden, 
ExecutiieCommitiie.Yfoei Charles H Allen, Paul Butler, W E Badger, 
and officers of club , Treasurer Henry W Barne$. Librannn, Burt L 
W'llliams Seeretarv, George A Nelson, 81 Appleton Street Place of 
meeting. Central Block Ordinary meetings, th'td Tuesday of each 
month, from November to March, inclusive, 8 o’clock p m Special 
meetings at the call of the President Annual meeting, November 
Membership Honorary, 1, active, 3C, associate, i, total, 39 

Lynn Camera Club, Tbe — 43 Broad Street, Ljrm- Mass Organized 
January 3 1888, incorporated December 20, Pnsident,\Vm 

H Drew, Viee President. Joseph fj Smith, Bxeeutne Committee, 
Wm H. Drew, J N Smil^ T W, Gibboney, A J Purinton, E F 
Bacheller A H Carsley, AV 6 Giflord Wm A Pevear, Trrasuier, 
Edw. F Bachelter, Zairanon, A H Carsley. Btetrdiftg Setreiaiy, 
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J \\ Gibboney, C'rc/o»7<*»-&<wdJ5 Arthur J Punnton, 4“’ Uroad 
street Place of meeting Club Hou«e 4’ Broad Street Ordinary 
meetings first Tuesdai in each month aiSocIocL Special meeting^ 
sjbject to call of President Annual meeting first Tuesday in 
January Membership Honorary 1 actire Ti social 19 asso 

j ciale «J total, 100 Cxhibiiions on pni ts m spring, of each rear 

Marlboro Camera Club— Organued 1*^9 Prtsidint H C Pussell, 
Vice PrrsiJent A M Hoae Exf^h e C«n mtt et I’resident \ ice 
President Sccrctarj and Treasurer Triaturr Murtay V MUn, 
Ijbrinan Miss Blanche Hoilt Serejry J J Olterson Jlarl 
borough 'Iiddlcses County Mass Place of meeting at hones of 
t’lcmbers Ordinary meetings first Tuesdai in each m< nth Spec al 
meet Dgs on call of President Annual meeting first Tuesday m 
January Metnbershp Honoraty IS acme total 09 

Mattapan Camera Clab> The — Organued May IS'K) Prtt dent 
John LocLIin Trtetsurer Alfred Karchcr Leettrer Henry B LocLlin 
Seerttai^ Erdmann Sonnenbroitl post off cc bos V >Iattapan ^Ia's 

, Place of meeting at private residences of members not ce of place 
of meeting date and hour to b* given by the ''ecrciarrtwo weeVs In 
adrance Special meetings vehen called for Innual mcclmy month 
• of May Membership Honoran 1 acme P total It 

BZtllbury Camera Club —Mdlbutr 'lass Pres dent Geo C Web- 
ber M D I'see / ressdent 1 D Hr slot Bxieuts e Cen-nittee T D 
Bristol £ B Luce T E Bottomler T>rajneer T £ Bottomley 
SeeretjTV T E nattomicv Bos S'*’ 'Iillbury 'lass Place of 
meeting Natural Hisiors Rooms Ordinarv mceitngs first 'londay 
ID month at74oPM Special meetings vrhen colled ti Comm itec 
Annual meeting June rir<t 'londay Lxh b tions each year at ibc 
Agricultural Fair in September 

MlnncapoUa Camera Club — Orpanited Ociobet 1''^ > (about). Prtts 
d/it R D t Icveland I tee PrestJ nt f L Read 7miurer \\ Cati 
Wight Sftrt Sty Q. A Hoffman 90 South Fourth 'linneapoUs 
'linn Place of meeting 20 South Fourth Street Ordinary meeiings 
every second Wednesday 

OTontrcal Camera Club, ^he — 'lonireal Canada Organired 

President Alex Hendersorv f see I'resi-sent J B \bbctl t Jtev -e 
sllee, L O Armstrong Albert Holden Fred 'I t ole George 
R Prowse 1 J MacViniosh Jf a raij Seere jr^ Treasurer Charles 
F Dawson Jamcs^trcct 'fonireal CmadJ Place of meeting 

Club Rooms NoungMens Christian Nsvociaiion Building Oidinary 
neclings first 'lo-day In each month 'Special meetings ai option of 
Commiuee Annual meeting hivt Wotvdaym Npt \ WeTtiwtWsvp 
Active l<0 Exh bitions from tunc to lime as clrcunsunces permit 
no tegular ones 

Mystic Camera Clab — 'ledford Ma»« Organised Tune 4 1*^ 
President Joseph H Wheecr 1 1 e Pars ^ent \ F Boardmao 
Pxecut eP'jrd Joseph H Wheeler A F Itoardcnan Will C Eddy 
John F Wade Ceo L. nc U l> B Bourne F H Balccme, 
Treasurer, John F Wade ^vrrtarr Will C Fddr IlC flovfon 
Avenue 'ledford Mass Place of xneeiing Odd Felloivs Hall 
Opera House BIocL Ord nary meet egs first Tuesday in each month 
at 8 15 y St Special tncctitu.s rt ird Tuesdar or far direct on of 
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Executive Board Annual meeting, first Tuesdaj In January Mem- 
bership Active, 45 Exhibitions at diTCClion oi Executive Board , 
usually three afternoons and ereniogs in February 

Newarle Camera Club. — 838 Broad Street Newark, N J Organized 
April 25, 1888 Prtndtnt, Chas Leroy, Fiee-President Paul Thierj 
Pxectilne Commttttt, Miles T Anson, F M Olds Wm Archibald, 
G C Gilmore, Henry Eberfaardt, Col A J Clark, Dr Chas A 
Meeker, Isaac Denman Fredk T Feary, Treasurer, Fredk T Feaiy 
Secretary, none elected at the last annual meeting Place of meeting 
'828 Broad Street Ordinary meetings, second and fourth Mondays of 
each month 8 3U r u Special meetings, as called Annual meeting 
second Monday m April Membership Honorary, 4, active 64, 
corresponding 4, tntal 63 Exhibitions, two public lantern exhibi- 
tions, Spring and Fall, one print exhibition, probably in November 
1891, exact date not >et settled 

17ew Brunswicb Camera Club.— New Brunswick N } Organized 
October 1, 1888 President, Ptot PeterT Austen Tteasurer George 
K Patsell Stetelary Dc Harvey Iredell, New Brunswick N J Place 
of meeting Chemical Lecture Room of Rutger s College Ordinary' 
meetings first Wednesday in each month, at 6 i s( Special meetings, 
at call Membership, September t Total, 30 , 

I7ew Orleans Camera Club —3 Carondelet Street, New Orleans, La. 
Organized December 12, 1886 Incorporated Maj 8, 1888 President 
Horace Carpenter yiee President CAL du0“®*b3ri Beard ^ 
Birnteri, H Carpenter, CAL duQueanay. R b Charles Jr. P E 
Carnere L E Bauman, T W Castleman S L Mitchel, P F Reynes, 
B C Shields, Treasurer, P E Carnere , S L Mitchel 

(Chairman), Dr Jos Bauer, P F Reynes, Secretary, R S Charles Jr , 
care of Illinois C^entral Railroad Company. Cotton Exchange Building 
Place of meeting, 8 Carondelet Street Ordinary meeungs, every 
Wednesday, 7 80 P M Regular meetings, first W’ednesday each month 
7 30 p M Annual meeting, first Wednesday of November, 7 SO p m 
M embership Honorar), II .active, 110, corresponding, 5, total, 126 
Exhibitions, no regular tune * 

New ITork Camera Club.-— 314 Fifth Avenue Organized 1883 
President, David Willfams, Executne Committee, W 1 Cassard. 
Chairman, TreasUrtr, Robert J DevUti, Atirarwn Harry B Reid, 
Secrefar) W Totvnsend Colbron, 314 Fifth Avenue Place of meeting, 
314 Fifih Avenue Ordinary meetings Monday evenings dunng 
winter months Annual meeting second Wednesday in January 
Membership Active, 98, coresponding, 3, total, 100 Exhibitions, 
Spring and Autumn 

Old Colony Camera Club. — Rockland Mass President David Smith, 

’ Vtee-Presidenis, Frederick Ames, Wesley E Turner, Executive Com 
jMirtcf, David Smith George O Barbour, Emery H Jenkins J Treasurer, 
H-iracc \V Stiidtey , LvSwnan, Fe».rt Atrwld , SJereta^y, iifevateW. 
Studley, Albion Street, Rockland, Mass Place of meeting Smith 
Block, Liberty Street Ordinary meetings, first and third Saturda}S 
Special meetings, subject to call of President. Annual meeting first 
meeting in January 

Pacific Coast Amateur Photographic Association — San Fran 
CISCO, Cal Organized Februaiy 19, 1893 President, Major W H 
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Heuer USA Vice PnstJent Alpheus Bull Ir EjcecuU e Com. 
mttiee Miss C A Burk Messrs Dewey Church Keyes and Darwin 
Treasurer C F Connack Steretary G Knight ^\hIte 69 Flood 
Building San Francisco Place of meeticg Flood Budding 

San Francisco Cal Ordinary meetings first Thursday after the fiist 
hlonda) in each month Special meetings at the call of the President 
Annual tneeung in March. Membership Honorary 5, active 81 
corresponding 12 total 103 Exhibitions annually in }fay, and 
occasionally at other times 

Photographers* AssociatioD of America*— Organized 1879 under 
laws of the State of Illinois Pnsxdettt IV G Entrekin First f tee 
president Frank. Place Siet‘nd\ %ce President C T Stuart pxeeuli e 
Committee all the officers Treasurer G M Carlisle M D Seeretary 
Adam Heimberger New Albany Ind Place of meeting Chicago 111 
Convention 18J3 hlembership About SOO Exhibitions, photo 
graphic and photographic materials 

Photosi'tiphic Association of Brooklyn — Organized March 20 
18S3 President E H Petdel Ptee President E F Wagner Tn/s 
tees Dr F A Schlitz Dr E Schaefer, C Waplet Treasurer J A 
Gainey Lthranan Jos beirm Secretary Charles M Heid 54 Stone 
Street Newlork City Place of meeting Anon Hall Brooklyn 
• Ordinary meetings first and third Wednesday each month Annual 
meeting March 19tb Afembetship Honorary 8 acuve 88 

Fhotonaphic As«oeiatvon of Canada. — Organized January 24tb 
I8d3* President, C S Cochran Hamilton Ont Vice Presidents b 
J Jarvis Ottawa, F Cooper London J C Walker Toronto Piree 
ail e Comn ittee the officers Secretary and Treasurer E Poole St 
Catharine s Ontario Place of meeting Toronto Membership 
September] Total about l^^o Exhibitions annual 

Photographic Society of Chicago —Pretidei f Judge James B 
Bradwell Psee Preside/ f James H Smith £xeeutioe Commt tee f 
Maul BenjaminEicfaelrnan Charles E Smith Treasurer C Gentile 
Secretary C Gentile Place of meeting Camera Club Ord nary 

* meeliQgs first W ednesday in the month 

Photosrraphic Society of Waterbnry, Th^— Brown Block Room 
13 £•’51 Mam Street Waterbary Conn Organized March 30 Ib'^O 
President Hiram W Hayden I tee Psesxdent S B H ll ExeeuUie 
Committee George Husker S P Hill Frinl W Wclton Treasurer, 
E W Moonng Jun Ltirancn Edward A Beach Secretary George 
S Husker 10 North Street Waierbuty Conn Place of meeting 
room 13 Browns Block East Mam Street Ordinary meetings 
first and third Fridays at 8 pm Annual meeting first Friday in 
April Membership Active 3’ corresponding 3 total 85 Exhi 
bit ons of pnnts latter part of October Exhibition of lantern slides 
last meeting in each montb from October to Vtay inclusive Two 
public exhibitions of slides during Winter of 91 and 92 

Photographic Clob of Baltimore City, The— Northeast corner 
Madison and Eutaw Streets Baltimore Organized June 1st 1891 
President Harn D Williar I see President F M Clotuorthy Direct 
ers Hatrv D WilUar F M Cloiworthy W C Father John S 
Bridge* George L ‘^niith F W McAllister A S Murray Charles 
Quartley.A J Godlev W H Corner James S Cummins B G Buck 
Treasufxr,ii G Buck, Corresfatditi^S'eretary W C Father 37 Hop 
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liins Place Baltimore /‘enwwiflg’ Seenlar) George L Smith 1214 
North Calvert Street Baltimore Place of meeting northeast corner 
Madison and Eutaw Streets Ordinar} meetings every Tuc5da> at 
8 pm Monthly meeting first Tuesday fn month at 8 p Bf Annual 
meet ng first Tuesday in October Membership September 1 
Associate " active 4i corresponding 2 total ')2 Exhibitions 
Lantern slide exhibitions are purposed to be held at intervals during 
the winter also lectures on various photographic processes 

Photographic Section of the American Institute — Organized 
March 26ih 18o9 Pnident Henry) Newlon Vice 1 rtstdenl Coi 
ncl us Van Brunt Cieeutne Committee Off cers of the Section Treas 
urer Fdward Schell Libraran John W Chambers Secretary Oscar 
G Mason PI otugrapl cat Department Bellvuc Hospital New \orL 
City Place of meeting 115 West 38th Street Ordinary meetings 
first Tuesdayof each month except JuU and August atSoclocLpM 
Spec al meet nps on call of officers Annual meet nj, first Thursday 
in February at 8 Pit Membership about >0lHl Creneral exh bition 
of the institute each Autumn All members of the Institute arc by 
virtue of such membership al*o members of the various sect ons 

Photographic Section, Agasma Association, filanbattan Chap 
ter—ldl hast 40lh Sireei Nev \ork Organized 1881 President 
Edward B MiUer licePtesitmt rredeticW Schneider Board 'of 
Trustees E B Milter C F Gtoih W T Demarest W S Miller 
A Velubas J Deuermann H T Povvley F Kromm W Sclneidcr 
rwwrrnfr William S M Her Librarian D Hijch Ceirespending Setrt 
iary Will am T Demarest 839 West 8“th Strrci Plicc of meeting 
141 East 40ih Street Ordinary meetings the Frida) after first Monday 
of eacH month Annual meet ng January meeting Membership 
Honorar) 2 active fid includes all members alter the chapter 
Exhibuvons held occas onall) 

Photographic Section of Society of Natural History (Cincln 
nati Camera Club).— Organized Januar) 2Uh 1884 P esident T 
B Collier Vice President A L Fog(^ Board of ATana^rs Officers of 
Socictj Treasurer J1 A High Librarian Ait arson iieeretary 
Edward E Shipley fll West 3a Street Ctocinnaii Ol o Corresponding 
Secretary T H Kelly Place of meeting JOS Broadway Ordinary 
meet tvgs second and fourth Mondays each month at 8 P M Special 
meetings on call of President Annual meet ng second Mondaj in 
April Membership September 1 Honorary 1 active 137 total 
IAS Exhibit ons One print exhib I on and one lantern exhibition 
open tn public exhibition of interchange slides fourth Monday in 
each month 

Pittsburgh Amateur Photographic Society — Ctli Street Organ 
izedl884 President W S Hell Vice President R F Smythe Treas 
urer H W Beymer J xbranan and Secret ty J H Hunter Dtn Street 
Academy of science Pittsburgh Pa Place of meeting Academy of 
Science Ordinary second. MondaYot each. m-ciWh. Ano-'iaJ. 

meeting second Monday of April Membersi ip September 1 
Honorary S active 40 total 42 Exhibit ons annual 

Plainfield Camera Club. The— Organized June ^th 1838 Incorpor 
ated September 13th 1890 President O '' Teale Vue President G 
H Babcock Board of Directors O S Teale G H Babcock G E 
Greenleaf W H Lyon Jr J B Platt J E Stewart Harold Serrell 
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Treasurer W H Lyon, Jr, Secretary, G E Greenleaf PJamSeld, 
N J Place of meeling, Clarkson Building, 17 East Front Street 
Ordinarj meetings, first and third Tuesday m each month Special 
meetings at call Annual meeting, third Tuesday m December 
Merabetship Honorarj, d, acUeeSl, total 54 Exhibitions Novem- 
ber, 1891, and April, 1803 lUembers of other clubs or societies are 
alivays welcome to our rooms 

Providence Camera Club.-*-&7 Wejbossel Street, Providence, R I 
Organized September 18S3 Prestdent R Chnton Fuller, I tce-Prest^ 
deni, L L, Anderstrom, Sxeeutiie Cotnnntiee, R C Fuller, A B 
Ladd. C C Hudson J Millet, Jt , C A Stoadard H J Reynolds 
E p Gladding, H B Cottelle, H B Deming, Treasurer, Arthur B 

, Ladd, l-xhranern, b U Btiinham, Secretary, Joseph A Miller Jr , 87 
We)bosset Street, Prondence, R J Place of meeting, 67 evbosset 
Street Providence, R 1 Ordinary meetings first Saturday and the 
Tuc'day after the third Saturday of each month at 8 P u Special 
meetings at call of Pres dent or at the written request of an> five 
members Annual meeting fitst tegular meeting in March Merober- 
sbip Active, SI , associate, 4, total, 53 Annual exhibitions m May 
Lantern slide exhibitions monthly, from September 1st to July l$f 

P}iotog^anhie Society of Piiiladclphia, The — 1803 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia Organized 1862 President John G Bullock, Vtct 
TresideaU Joseph H Burroughs Edmund Stirling, 
per, John G Bullock, Joseph H Burroughs Edmund Stirling Rob 
ere S Redfield Samuel M Fox, John C. Browne Samuel Sariain 
John Carbuit George ^I. Taylor. Charles L Miichell, M D . M illiam 
1l Rau, George Vaux Jr, Frederick E hes. Treasurer, tbimve] hi 
Fox, Secretary, Roberts Redfield 1601 Callowbill Street, Philadel* 
phia. Place of meeting. 10 South ISth Street Ordinary meetings 
second Wednesday evening of each month Conversational meet 
mgs, fourth \\edae<dar evening of each month 8 o clock, f m 
A nnual meeting, second Wcdne«aay evening in April Membership 
Actue and life 20J Exhibitions, triennial 

Postal Photographic Club — Headquarters West Chester, Pa Or- 
ganized Reotganiied President Randall Spaulding 

Montclair N J , Treasurer Liinsnan and Secretary, Dr J Max 
Mueller West Chester, Pa Membership Acine 30 Publications 
monthly albums and note hooks containing photos from members 

Quebec Camera Club.— Quebec P Q Organized 18S7 President, 
J George Garneau , Treasurerand lAbmnon,')3.mt%\ixi3^\K , Secretary, 
Ernest F Murtele Quebec Montmorency and ('harlevoix Railway Co , 
Quebec P Q Place of meeting Captain Imlah's Citadel Annual 
TOceting second Monday of Decemher m each year Membership 
September 1 1(1 

Society of Amateur Photographers of New York, The— No 111, 
113 &. 115 NVesi 38lh Street Organized Match 23, 18SL President 
James M Stebbins Jr. Vice Preiident R A B , Pccordmg 

Seerrtarv T J Mnnoa , CorrefJ^nding Secretary ,T C Beach, Treasurer, 
C C Roumaw Directors Fredenck Vtlmar, R L Bracklow, E 
Marren, L B Schnm F C Elgar* 11 S Slack, James Spies 
Dexter H Walker Place of meeting No 111 113A113 West 3Sch 
Street Ordinary meetings, second Tuesday of each month, except 
July and August atSr M Special meetings, lantern slides exhibition 
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fourth Friday of each month Annnal mcctlnj;, iccond Tuesday in 
April. Membership* Ifonorarr. 18 . 15J . coircspondinjr. .1 . 

subscribing, 40 ; total, 270, 

Spriogflold Camera Club,— Corner Main and Sandford Streets 
SpriDgOcld. Mass Organized October. lt<&0 John Leshute , 

Z-rrra/iiv John Leshufc, W. M Lester. H N I!o«man M 

D rictchcr, C A Emery, Ireaturtr. IJ N. Uowman . Ltbranan, M 
D Fletcher. Srrrrferj, W M Lester, I’ O box 1S2S. Springfield, 
Mass Place of /neering, corper Alain and Sand/ord Sirecis UrdJn- 
ary nieeiings, third Wednesda) of each month, at 7.80 r « Special 
meeting, at call of Executive Committee Annual meeting, third 
Wednesday in October Membership Honorary, 2, active. CO, 
total, 6i Exiiibitiun, slide and print some time beliveen Occember 
1st and March 1st 

St, Louis Camera Club,-— Ctub Rooms, Vandcvcnter Place, corner 
of Vandcvcnter Avenue Organized 1885 Incorporated 1880 
PrtudtHt, John li Holman, 714 Walnut Street , I’ki Prttident, 
John \V Dunn, UtlS Meramac Street Lxefuttxe Crmmtltce, 
Henry It Alexander, of Lantern-slide Committee , Charles .M 
Alexander, of ^fembcrshlp Commiiiee. Julian Laughlln, of 
House Committee, The President and Vice President rx 
members, Sterttury anJ Tnatunr. William M llutler, 2036 Osage 
Street, Amstjnt S^errury, FranL Hickman, 401 Market Sifect 
Place of Meeting Club Rooms, Vandcvcnter Place, corner Vandc< 
venter Avenue Ordinary meetings, first and third Tuesday in each 
month Special meetings, at call of Ptesideni Annual Meeting, 
first Tuesday In April. Membership Honorary, 12; acllre, 51; 
assoeii(c,4; total. 7l The annual field day occurs in May; prizes 
are awarded for the best work done on that day. 

Syracuse Camera Club.— 82-1 South Salma Street. Organized October 
23, 18SD PrftiJenf, j, X). Peonock; ytff-Prrsut/nt, )o\ia R Clancy, 
PxeeuUtt CantmtUee, J. D Peonock. John R Clancy, S W. Rose, 
William 11 Olmsted, R Wjmard. Dcllhousc, Jrrawrtr, S. W’ Rose, 
Seereiary, R W'ynjard licllhouse. 41 White Memorial Building, Syrp- 
cuse, N Y Place of mectiiip. 823 South Salina Street Ordinary 
meetings every Friday, Annual meeting, first Friday In January, 
Membership Associate, 18, active, 70, total. OJ. 

•‘Tech*’ Camera Club.— Worcester Poly leehnlc Instuutc, Worcester, * 
Mass Organized September, 1889 7 *wii/mr, H.arry bmclair; Trtai. 
K«r, Arthur H Smith AVrfrr, George F I reed, 5rfwVj>y, Homrd 
\V Uiacken 13 Dix Sircci, Worcester, Mass Place of meeting, 
Worcester Polytechnic Instltuie Ordinary meetings, second and 
fourth Saturday evenings of each month Special meetings at the call 
of President Semi annual meeting, last Saturday of each half-year 
Exhibitions of prints and negatives held about Christmas 

Toronto Amateur fbotoffrapblc ABsoclatlon.*— Toronto, Canada. 
Organized 1887 Frank Alanchec; Viu-Pusident, Dr Ellis, 

Executive Committee, W B McMutrIch, J S, C. Belhune, A. W. 
Crml, T. Langton, Hugh Neilson, R Muntz, Charles Riggs, Treasurer, 
R, S. Llark, Imperial Bank, Seeretary, C HaveloCk Walsh, 219 Itcvcr- 
^ireei Place of meeting. College of Phjsiciatis and Surgeons 
Ordinary meetings every Monday evening, from 1st September to 1st 
May. Special meetings, first Alondaym each month. Annual Meet- 
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ing, fiist Monday in Octobei Membership Total, tO Exhibitions 
occasionally 

Tonkers Photograpliic Club, The— Hawthorne Hall, Yonkers, N V. 
Organized February 8lh, 1888 John W Alexander, 

ef Directors, John Alexander, F W, R Eschmann, George B 
Ritter, George S Pentz, Edward T German, George B Wray, 
Eugene D Gardner, Treasurer, George B. Wray, Secretary, E D 
Gardner, ]8S Buena Vista Avenue, \ onkers, N Y Place of meeting, 
Hawthorne Hall, Yonkers, N Y Ordinarymeetings, first Mondaj of 
each month, at 8 p M , club night Social and inforfflal meetings, ilon* 
day evenings Special meetings maybe held at anytime at the call of 
• the Board of Directors, or whenever it is requested in wnting by 10 
activememhers Annual meeuog, last Mondayin April of each year. 
Membership Active. 45, corresponding, 6, total, 51, Exhibitions 
Annual print exhibition in May. 


lOHEIGN PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES 


Great Britala aod JBritJah Coloaiee. 

Amateur Photo^aphle Association, — London, S W. Place of 
tneetisgs, 6S Pall ^faU Secretary, Arthur James Melhutsh 

Amateur Pboto^aphJe Association of Victoria. — Melbourne, 
Australia Time of meeting, second Monday in each month Hon 
Secretary,/ H. Harvej, 61) Hotham street, East Melbourne 

Arbroath Amateur Photographic Association. — Broihock Bridge, 
Arbroath Ordinary meetings, lastTuesdaj of month Place of meet- 
ing, association's rooms, BiothocL Bridge Secretary, George K 
Reid, 214 High Street, Arbroath 

Albany Xnstitut • Amateur Photographic Society.— Cataherwell, 
London Ordinary meetings, alternate Thursdays commencing 
with second Thorday in January, 8 o’clock, ? m Place of meeting, 
Albany Institute Secretary, M' A. B Gee, 3 Welbj Street, Camber- 
well, London, S E 

Barnstaple and. Worth Devon Photogjraphic Society.— Barn- 
staple. North Devon. Ordinary meeting, first Wednesday in each 
month, at 7 30 P M. Place of meeting. North Devon, Athenscum, 
Barnstaple Secretary, Aribor C. King, 18 Hills View, Barnstaple, 
North Devon 

Bnry Photographic and Arts Club.— Bury Ordinary meetings, 
third Wednesday in each month, at 7 SO p Ji Place of meeting. 
Temperance Hall Secretary, Mr Roger Wood, 190 Bolton Street, 
Bury 

Bolton Photographic Society.— 10 Rushton Street (off Corporation 
Street), Bolton Ordinarymeetings. first Tuesday in eveiy month 
Place of meeting, 10 Rushton Street Secretary, C A JlacVecWm. 
M. B , 355 Blackburn Road, Bolton le-.Moors 
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Black'burn aad District PbotograpWc Socictyt The— Royal 
Chambers Victoria Sireei, Blackburn, Lancashire Ordinarymeetings, 
last Thursday in each month, at 8 P m Place of rneciing, A3 Victoria 

• Street, Blackburn Secretary W B Burrows, 20 Richmond Terrace 
blackburn 

Brechia Photographic Association. — Btcchm, N B Ordinary 
meetings first Wednc<dayof cachmontb, at 8 r M Placeofmect 
mg, Rooms m St Mary s Sweet Secretary, James D Ross, 0 liigh 
Street, BrCchin, N B 

Brighton Pb^tographic Society. — Brighton Ordinary meetings, 

second and fourth Tuesdays at81Spu Place of meeting, Arch 40 
Ship Street Gap Secretary, A II C Corder, 77 Buckingham Kdad, 
Bcighton 

Bristol and West of England Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion. — Ordinary meetings, second Friday m each month Place of 
meeting Literary and Philosophic Club, 28 Beikcley Square Bristol 
Hon Secretary Frederick Hfigh Bond, Liverpool Chambers, Com 
Street, Bristol 

Bath Photographic Society.— Terrace Walks, Bath Ordinary meet 
mgs last Wednesday evening m eadi month * lacc of meeting 
Royal Literary and Scienti&c Institution Secretary W M Ashman. 
ISA, Old Bond Street Bath 

Birmingham Photographic Society —Birmingham Conversational 
meetings on Tuesday evenings at Club Room, 7 80 p M Ordinary 
meeimgs, second and fourth Thursdays in October, November, Decern 
her, January, February, March and April Fourlli Thursday only in 
May June, July August and September Place of meeting Club 
Room4, Collonade Hotel, NewSireei Hon Secretaries J H Pick 
ard dOi Moseley Road, A II Leeson, 20 Cannon Street 

British Association for the Advancement of Science.— 22 Albe- 
maile btreet, until Sepiembet next aiier that date Burlington House, 
London W Plice of annual meeting i8j1 (August 10), Cardiff, 
lb02— Edinburgh General Secretaries, Sir Douglas Galton, K C B , 
A Vernon Harcourt, Esq F B S t 

Camera Club — Chinng Cross Road London Ordinary meetings, from 
October to May, every Thursday Place of meeting. Camera Club, 
Charing Cross Road, W C Hon Secretary G Davison, Camera Club, 
Charing Cross Rond, London, W C 

City of Belfast T, HI. C. A. Camera Clnb. — Rooms, 14 Welling- 
ton Place Ordioarv meetings, last Monday of each month Place 
of meeting, 14 Wellington Place Secretaries, James H Hamilton, 
S Eden Terrace, ShatikbiU Road , lames WcLleer) 63 Royal 
Avenue 

Croydon Camera Club. — Croydon Sorry Ordinarymeeiings, October 
to April forinighti) , May to September monthly, at 8 p M Club 
open every week day from 10 am to J04'5 pm Place of meeting 
90 George Street, Croydon Secretary, Geo R White, 55 Albert 
Road, Croydon 

Darlington Photographic Societr.— Couniy Durham Ordinary 
meetings, second Monday in each mon'b 8 pm Place of meeting, 
Trevelyan Hotel, Darlington Secretary, P \V Poster, Elenbank, 
Darlington 

Devon and Cornwall Camera Club.— Plymoulh, England Ordin- 
ary meetings, winter session, fortnightly, on Mondays, summer ses- 
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Sion, excursion forJnightl^, on Wednesdays Place of meeting, 
Athen^um, Plymouth Honoraiy Secretary, Robert Burnard. 

Dewsbury Amateur Photographic «ociety.— Malktoyd Lane, 
Dewsbury Ordinary meetings, second Thursday m each month 
Place of Meeting Dewsbury and District Technical School Secre- 
tary, George Ktlburn, 51 Easifie'd, Batley Carr, Dewsbury 

Snfield Camera Club —Waldron House, Souihbury Road Enfield 
Ordinary meetings, «econd and fourth Wednesdar each month, at 8 
o clock Place oI meeting, Waldron House Southberry Road, En 
field. Secretary, rames Dudin, 'Roseneaih' Chase Green Avenue. 
Enfield 

Edipbnrgh Photographic Clob. — 5 St Andrews Square Ordinary 
meetings, third Wednesday of each month Hon Secretary, G G 
Mitchell, 189 Dalkeith Road 

SaUng Photographic Society. — Ordinary Meetings, first and third 
Thursdavs in October to Apnl inclusive Place of meeting the pub 
lie buildings Eiling Secretary, F H Williams A R I B A , the 
Chanljy, Florence Road. Ealing 

Hxeter Amateur Photographic Society.— Exeter (Devon) and 
neighborhood Ordinary meclmgs, April to September first Tuesday 
ID month October to March first and third Tuesday id month, at 8 
« PM Place of meeting, the College Hall South Street Secretary, 
Rev John Sparshait. M A , Fairfield House. Alphington Road, 
Exeter 

Faveraham tostitute Photograpbie Society, The — Ordinary meet 
mgs, the third Tuesdar tn every month Placeof meeting Faversham 
Institute. Kent Secretary . Percy Dan, 44 East Street, Faveesham 

Falkirk AmateurPhotograpbie Association.— Ordinaiy meetings, 
in winter, every month Place of meeting Sewmatkci Street Secie- 
tary, John B Walls, Robertsnynd, FalLitL 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photographic Asso- 
ciation.— Glasgow Ordmari meetings third Monday of month 
October to April Comersation meeting every Monday evening 
throughout the year Place of rocetiDK roomsof the association ltl> 

* West Regent Street Secretaries William Goodwin and J C Oliver. 
IbO W'est Regent Street Glasgow 

Glasgow Photographic Association. — Glasgow Ordinary meet 
mgs, first Thursday of each monib from November till May, at 8 P M 
Place of meeting Philosophical ‘•ocietys Rooms, 207 Bath Street 
Secretary, Fred Mackenzie 12- Wellington Street, Glasgow 

Glenalmond Photographic Club — Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
Scotland Ordinary meetings, fonnighlly on Saturdays,' Summer at 
8. winter at 9 p M Place of meeting Trinity College Glenalmond, 
Secretary E H Cunningham Craig, Trinity College, Glenalmond. 
Perthshire, Scotland 

Glossop Dale Photographic Society, The— Howard Street, 
Glossop. Derbyshire Ordinary meetings Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday weekly Council meeting, first Wedne*day each month at 
8 pm Place of meeting, Howard Street Chambers (ofBces of soci- 
cty) Secretary, J K Holliogbety. Howard Street. Glossop. near 
Manchester 

Gaildford Amateur Photographic Society.— Guildford Ordinary 
meetinss, second Tuesday in each month, & P m Place of meeting. 
Mission Hall, Chapel Street Guildford Secretaries Mr A W 
BuUenandMr I H Nunn. 115 High Street, Guildford 
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H&rlefiden and Willesden Photograplue Society* — Hariesden, 
London, N W Ordinary meetings, second Tuesday m each month 
at 8 30 p M Place of meeting Court House, Harlesden Secretary, 
Isaac Cohen, 20 Wendover Road Harlesden, London, N tV 
Herefordshire Photo^aphic Society* — Mansion House, Here 
ford Ordinary meetings, first Tuesday in each month at 7 30 p m 
P lace of meeting. Mansion House Hersford Secretary John Parker, 
C E Mansion House, Hereford 

Hackney Photographic Society. — Hacknej Ordinary meetings 

second and fourth Thursda} s in the month Place of meeting Mor- 
ley Hall Secietarj, \V Fenlonjones F S Sc , 6 Victoria Street, 
king Edward Road, Hackney.N E ® 

Holmfirth Amateur Photographic Society,— Ordinary meetings, 
last Friday in each month Place of meeting at each member s house 
alternate Secretary David Bilson, Birchin House, Holmfirth 
Heigbley and District Photographic Society. — Ordinary meet 
mgs first and third Thursday in each month October to March 
Place of meeting. Mechanics Institute North Street, Keighley Sec- 
retary, John Gill, 27 Highfield Lane, Keighley 
Kendal Literary and Scieutifie Institution, Photographic Sec- 
tion.— Ordinanr meetings second Wednesday oi each month st7^ 
p M Place of meeting Museum Library Secretary Charles E 
Greenall Prospect, Kendall England 
Ipswich Photographic Society.— Ordinary meetines attend Wed- 
nesday in month at 8 p M Plaee of meeting Art Gallery, Ipswich 
Secretary, Leonard Hill, Ashdown, Foxhall Road, Ipswich 
Jersey Amateur Photographic Society.— Channel Islands, Great 
Britain Ordinary meetings, first Wednesda) in month for papers, 
• etc Place of meeting, 21 Grove Place, Jersey Secreta^ and 
Libranan, F Woodland Toms, F I C , F C S , 21 Grove Place, Jersey 
Leeds Photographic Society.— Technical meetings, third Monday 
in each month Ordinary meetings, first Tfaursday m each month 
Place of meeting Leeds Mechanics Institution Secretary, S A 
Waiburlou, 2 Banstead Terrace Leeds < 

Leith Amateur Photographic Association. — Place of meeting, 
Duke Street Secretary, Mr Alexander Pitkeihly 8 Wilkie Place 
Leith. W B 

London and Provincial Photographic Association.— Champion 
Hotel, 15 Aldersgate Street, London E C Ordinary meetings every 
Thursday evening at 8 Place of meeting. Champion Hotel, Alders- 
gate Street How. Secretary R P Drage 95 Blenheim Crescent, 
London, W. 

Lantern Society, T-e — 20 Hanover Square, W Ordinary meetings 
' second and fourth Mondajs in each month, from October to April, at 
8 pm Place of meeting, 20 Hanover Square W Secretary, Com 
manderC E Gladstone, R N , 6 Bolton Street, London, W 
Leicester aud Leiceslersh'ire ThotograpLic Society. — Ordinary 
meetings, second Wednesday rn each month from January to April 
Place of meeting, Mayor’s Parlor Old Town Hall Secretary, Henry 
Pickering, High Cross Street, Leicester 
Lancaster Photographic Society. The — Lancaster, England 
Ordinary meetings, the last Tuesday in each month Place of meeting, 
Springfield Barracks Secretary, W. Briggs 21 Cheapside, Lancaster 
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Leamington Amateur Photographic Society*— Otdmarymeetmgs, 
every second Friday m month Place of meeting Trimly Church 
Room Secretarj , SJgnor Asha* Leamington 
Manchester Photographic Society.— SC George Street, Manchester 
Ordinatymeetmgs.secontJThursdayineachmonth Piaceof meeting 
36 George Street Manchester Hon Secretary, W Holker Farrow, 
68 Gxeenhey s Lane, Mandiesler 

Manchester Amateur Photographic Society, The — Ordinary 
meetings, second Tuesday in each month Place of meeting. Lecture 
Hall, Manchester Athenxuro Hon Secretary, R O Gilmore, 
Solicitor, 1b Cooper Street, Manchester 
Movley and District Amateur Photographic Society. — Ordinary 
meetings, first Wednesday in each calendar month Place of meeting 
M. and D A P S’s rooms. Chapel Hill Motley Secretary, Harold 
E Spaffbrd, 13 Parliament Street, Morley, Leeds 
Newca8tle>on-Tyne and Northern Counties Photographic 
Association. — Ordinary meetings, second Tuesday from January to 
April, and October to December Place of meeting, Mosley Street 
Cafe, Newcastle Secretarj, Edgar G Lee 11 Beverley Terrace, 
Cullercoats, near Newcastle on Tyne 
North Sent Amateur Photographic Society, The — Gravesend 
• Ordinary meeting, second Thursday in each month, at 8 r K Place 
of meeting Gravesend Secretarj, G W Cobham, P A S 1 ,8 Edwin 
Street, Gravesend 

North Middlesex Photographic Seeieiy.— Jubilee House Hornsey 
Road. London Ordinary meetings, second and fourth Mondays in 
each montb, except July and August , in those months, the second 
Mondays only, at 7 Sop m Place of meeting, Jubilee House, Hornsey 
Road Secretan, 1 McIntosh 14 Lowman Road, Holloway, Lon 
don. N 

Nottioghamshire Amateur Photographic Associatloa,— Asso 
ciaiion Chambers, 33 Market Street Nottingham OtdinaTymtetings, 
alternate Mondays at 8 pm Place of meeting, association rooms 
Secretary,? E Knight JaiaVilIa, Blythehtreet Mapperley, Netting 
’ ham ^ 

Oldham Photographic Society.— Ordinary meetings, the last Thurs* 
day tn each month, at 7 45 r M Place of meeting Ordham Lyceum 
Union Street, Oldham Hon Secretary, Thomas Widdop, 16 Burnaby 
Street, Oldham 

Oxford University Photographic Club.— Oxford Ordinary Meet- 
mgs, arranged temunally Place of meeting the society s rooms, 
George Street Secretary, A J Clay, Sew CoUege, Oxford 
Oxford Photographic Society.— 136 High Street, Oxford, Great 
Sntsta Ordtnsij fseeUngs, brst and thud Tuesday m each month, 
at 8 o clock. Place ol meeting, 186 High Street, and new inn Hall 
Street Hon Secretaiy, W Davis, 136 High Street 
Photographic Club, The— Ordinary meetings everr Wednesday, at 
8 pm Place of meeting, Anderson's Hotel Fleet Street London, E 
C. Secretary, F A Bridge 

Photographic Convention of the Umted Kingdom. The— Place 
ol meeting for 1892 Edlnborougb Secretary, F P Cembrano Jr , 
10 Cambridge Gardens Richmond, Surrey, England 
PcterhoroPhotographic Society.— The Museum, Pelerboro Ordin 
arj meetings first Monday each month, 8 P M Place of meeting, the 
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Museum ’\Iinsier Precincts Sccrem), A W NiclioUs, 11 Coin- 
well Road, Pelefboro 

Photo^rapHic Club, Sutton Scicnttfieaad Literary Society.— 
Mutgiave Road, Sutton Sutrej Ordinary meetings, first Tuesdars 
in each month Place of mccUnjr club rooms. Mutprave Road. Sutton 
Secretao, Ctnilj Gulvcthouse, The llundied Acres, Sutton, Surrey 
Photographic Society of Great Britain. — Ordinary rntcttngs, 
Bloomsbuiy W C Place of meeting CO Great Russel) Street. \V C 
Hon Secretarj, Captain A M Mantell R E , 8 Mansion Ro", Old 
Brompton, Chatham 

Photographic Society of Ireland. — IG Dawson Street Du^Un. 
Ordinary meetings second Friday and fourth Thursday during w inter 
months Place oi meeting, ll Dawson Street Secretary, J H 
Hargrave, 3 Newtownsmiih, Kingstown, Dublin 
Putney Amateur Photoirraphic Society. — Putnev, London, S.W 
Ordinan meetings October lo April second Wednesda) and last 
Saturdayineach month May to September iiT«t Wednesda> in month 
Place of meeting. 00 High Street. Putney S W Secretao Charles 
Ballard 45 Disraeli Road Putnev London S W 
Paisley Photographic Society.— Paisley Scoilant! Ordinary meet- 
ings monthly from October till April Place of meeting, free librafy 
andnniseum Secretary, David B JacW.GIencam Blackball Paisley 
Riohmood Camera Club.— Richmond ''urrey Ordinary meetings, 
Friday*, at 8 p m Place of meeting Greyhound Hotel, Richmond 
Hon Secretary, £ C Richardson, .0 Hermitage Villas, Richmond, 
Surrey 

Royal College of Science Photographic Society.— Ordinary 
meetings, when coovenient, about one ever} fortnight Place of meet 
ing, Royal CoUeee o( Science Secretary, Lionel M Jones, ARCS, 
Royal College of Science, London, S w 
Sheffield Camera Club. — New Surrey Street Ordinary meetings, 
fourth Wednesday in each month Place of meeting fs’ew Surrey 
Street Secretarj, G E Malsham S Collegiate Crescent, Sheffield ^ 
Sheffield Photographic Society. — Yorkshire England Ordinary 
meetings, first 1 ue*d3y in each month at 7 30 p m Place of meeting. 
Masonic Hall, Surrey Street Secretary, Ernest Beck, Fairmont, 
Shoreham Street, Sheffield 

Society for the Escouragemeot of Art Manufacture and 
Commerce — Place of nieeiing society s house. Adelphi, London, 
W C Secretary, Sir Henry Troeman Wood, M \ 

Southsea Amateur Photographic Society. — 3 Kings Road, South 
sea Ordinary raectings hist and third Wednesdays tn each month 
Place of Meeting. 3 King’s Road Hon Secretary, Dr F Lord, 
Wilton House, Landpoit Terrace. Southsea. 

Shropshire Camera Club. — No 7 the Square, Shrewsbury Ordinary 
meetings second Monday in each month Place of meeting. No 7 
the Square, Shrewsbuiy, Sciu’etaty Walter W Vaunton, No 9 the 
Square 

Stockton on.Lees Photographic Society.— Stockton on Lees Or- 
dinary tneeiings. second Tnesday in each month , at 8 o clock Place 
of meeting* society s own rooms, Stockton on-Lees Secretan. T 
E Ellata, Yaim, Yorks ^ 
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Swansea. Amateurs PhotogT&plue Assoeiatioo. — Oidicarj Tneel- 
mgs, last Fnday m month, at 7.30 P u Place of Meeung, Tenby 
HoteJ Secretaiy, E Ernest Morgan, Bryn-Naut, Swansea 
Sydenham Camera Club — ^Sydenbam Ordinary meelmg alternate 
Tuesdays, 8r. M Place of raeetiog. Greyhound Hoiel, Sydenham 
Secretary, H H Gray, 9 ThicLet Road, Anerly, S E. 

Staffordshire Potteries Amateor Photo^aphic Society. — Burs* 
Icm Ordinary meetings, first Tuesday jn month, at 8 p.M Place of 
roteUng, Town Hall, Burslcm Secretanes, } F. Hewitt, 35 Market 
Place ; F. C. Powell, Swan Square, Burslem 
Sun auA Company. — L\mued to forty amateurs Hon Secietaiy, Maitm 
J. Harding, Nor 4 Lesden Cardens, Shrewsbury 
St. Barthotomew’a Hospital Photo^aphic Society. — St 6ar> 
tbolomew’s Hospital, WestSmithfield. London, E C. Place of meet* 
ing. St Bartholomew’s Hospital Secretaries, D. J Armitage, R J. 
Htllier, St Bartholomew's Hospital 

The Auckland Photogrrapliie Club. — Auckland. K. Z Ordinary 
meetings, second and fourth Fridays id each month at 8 r M Place 
of meeting, club room, AuMtalian Mutual Piondent Society’s Building. 
Secretary fern, G R Boulton, care of Bank of New South Wales, 
Auckland 

Tiie Photographic Society of lBidla.-«CsIcutta Ordinary meetings, 
every Thursday at 0 p u Place of mceiiDg, 57 Park Street, Calcutta. 
Secretary, T, Archdate Pope 57 Park Street, Calcutta India 
The South London Photoerspbic Society.— Ordinary meetings, 
first and third Monda) lo ibe month at 6 r ti Place o! meeting, 
Hanoi er Hall, Hanover Park, Rye Lane Peckam, London, S E 
Secretary. S "W. Gardner, 7 Ba^ Road, Peckam, Rye, London, S E 
Taubridpie Wells Amateur Photographic Aesociatioa— Oedt* 
nary meetincs, first Thursday m each month Place of meeting, 
Mechanics’ institute Horu Secretary. Joseph Chamberlain, 14 Cal- 
verieyPark Garden^, Tunbridge Wells 
Httoxeter Photo^aphic Society,— Utloteier, Siaffordshire Ordi- 
' nary meetings, first Wednesday in the month, at 5 30 p M Place of 
meeting Carber Street, Uttoxeter Secretary, Alfred Parker, High 
Street, Ultoxeter 

Warrington Amateur Photographic Society, The — Ordinary 
meetings last Tuesday tn each month, at 8 o’clock r M Place of 
meeting. Warn ngion MuceumCoinmitteeRooni Secretary, Fredenck 
Pearson, Stockton Heath Warrington 
West Kent Amateur Photographic Society.— Ordinary tnetiings, 
fortnightly outings, during summer, monthlj. Place of meeting, 
Bexley and Sideup becreiarj and Treasurer, Edward Hawkins, 
Manor Estate, Sideup, Kent 

West Surrey Photographic Society,— Clapbam Junction, London. 
S W Ofdinaiy meetings, first and third ^Yedncsda)S in each monib 
and fortnightly Saturday oaijogsdonogthe summer. Place of meeting 
St Mark’s Schools, Battersea Rise Secretary, F. H Smith, 107 
Falcon Road, London. & B • 

Wallasey Photographic Association.— Egremont, Cheshire. Eng- 
land Ordinary meetings, first Wednesda) m each month Place of 
meeting, Egreroont Insfiiuio Secretary, George G. Breading, 72 
Church Street, Egremont, Cheshire. 
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"Wolverhampton PbologrAphic Society.— Otdmar> meetings, fic<t 
' Tuesday in each month at 8 oclocL PJace of mceling, Ulind Insti- 

tute Victoria Street .Secrctaiy, J W Evans, fi2 Darlington Street, 
Wolverhampton 

West London photographic Society .—London Ordinary meetings 
second and fourth Fridays in winter months at 8 p 'i Place of 
meeting, ’Broadwaj Lecture ViaW. naTnmmmhh, Vf Sewemy, it. 
Selby, a Ladbroke, Grove Road. London, W 
Yorkshire College Photographic Club. The— Ordinary meetings, 
last Thursday tn each month during college session Place of meeting, 
the Yorkshire College Secretary, Henry 13 Hall 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, Photographic Section. — 
Ordinary meetings the first Wednesday in each month, at 8 i m 
P lace of meeting, the Museum York Secretary, Henry R Moiser, 
F G S , Heworlh Grange. York, England 


Gennany. 


Berlin Freie Pbotographlselie Vcrelnlgung. — President, Prof Dr. 

Gustav Fntsche Hotel Jansen Miticistrasse bJandS'l, N W 
Berlin Deutsche GesellschaCtvon rreunden der Photo graphie. 

President, Prof Dr H W Vogel, Ktcrfucrstensirasse Iti IV • 
Berlin PhotographUher Verein —President. Or Fr Stolze, Louts- 
ensirasse, 30 N W 

BerImVerolarurForderuogderPbotograplile.— President, Prof 
Dr H. W Vogel Kurfuersiensirassc 13-i VV 
Berlin Verein PhotographUcher laitabelter.— President, Herr- 
mann Aschenbrenner, addr E Guenther, Zion’s klrchstrasse, 11. N 
Srannschwelg Vorem von Frennden der PhotocranLie,— Presi- 
dent, Prof T)r Mas MQller ** * 

Deutchcr Pfaotographen Verein.— President, Karl Schwier, Weimar 
Dresden PhotegrapbenVere'D. — ^President, Paul Krause, Restau- 
rant Fuchsbau, Kreutzsirasse, 2 

Frankfurt o/M. Vereiu zurPflege der Photographle «nd Ver. 
wandten Kunste. — President. H P Hartmann, Bockcnheimer, 
Landsirasse, 70 

Hamburg Vereiu Fhotographlscher Alltarbeiter. President, 

W Pappe, Sen , Holsienballe. Peter Lbhde 

Hamburg Altoua Pbotographishe GesellsehaD. ^President, G 

Wolf, Augustiner briu, Alter Jungfernstieg 
Hanover PhotographisherVercia. — President, Major von Hammer- 
stein, Luiherstrasse, 17, 11 . ^ 

Magdeburg Verein der Photographen Gebllfen, Hon Pies , 

dent, E von Flottivell per addr Rud Welter, Knochenhanerufet- 
strasse 27 II . 

Munchen Photograpbiscbe Ges^Bchaft.—Presideni F Werner, 
Landwehrstrasse 81 


Rheinisch Wcstphaelischer Verein *ur Pflege. der Photogra. 
phie und Verwandter Kunste —President, Th Crcifels Co- 
logne, o/R. 
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PboiogrApkische Gesellschaft von Esscq usd benachbarteol 
StaedtcQ. — President, H Witteanys, Hiigelstrasse, 49 
ScUesiscbe GeseUscbaft von Frennden der Pbotograpbie. — 
President, Ptot Dr A Neisser Muscumsirasse, 11 Breslau 
ScMesrvig-HolstexQ Photographen Verein. — President, "Wilbelm 
Dreesen, Fleusburg 

Verein Photographischer Mitarbeiter «u Berlin — President, 
A Arbe 


Anstrio'HnngaiT’. 

Vicnoa Club der AmatenrPliotograpben. — President, CarlSma, 
Wallfisch^asse. 4 Wien I 

Vienna PJiotograpbi ebe Gesellscbaft — President, Lt Col Otto- 
mar V’olkmer, Carmelitergasse. 7, Uien 21 
Vienna Verein Pbotograpbiseber Mitarbeiter. — Paniglestrasse, 
17, 2uiDgo]deaen Sieb, Wien JV. 

Switzerland 

'Cbrele dee E£QglsteB (Amis pbotograpbesb-^President, A Che- 
rallej, Geneva 

NeoTcbatel Photo Club de.*— President, C Cbable 
SehTrelzerlsefaer Pbotograpben Verein- -> President, F Pricase. 
Geneva 

Soei^t^ Gdn4volso de Pbotograpbie —President, H, C. Nerdinger, 
Genet a 

Socldtd Pbotograpbique de I«ausanoe.— President, O Welii, Lau- 
sanne 

2drlch Pbotograpbische Gesellscbaft. — President, K Nussbauo- 
^ mcr Hattingen 

Prance. 

Photo Clnb de Paris. — President, Slautice Lcreguet , Secretary, Paul 
Bourgeois, G* Rue de Roder 

Photo Club de Sud Est Lyon. — 'President Oonnadieu, 25 Rue de 
Plai, 

Scci^t4 Francaise de Pbotograpbie. — President, Janssen (de 1 instU 
tute), 76 Rue dcs Petits Champs. Pans 
Socidtd Pbotograpbique et Artistique de Limoge.— President, 
Charles Lamy de la ChapcHe, Secretary Gen^rale, A de Galard 
Bfearn 

Socidtd Pbotograpbique du Sad Oucst Angouleme.— President, 
de la Laureniee, p Adr F Braun, Phot Angoultroe 
Soeidtd Pbotograpbique du Nord de la France — President. M. 

Viben , Secretary, M Eugene Cocheicur, d Rue de Notre Dame, Duai 
Socidtd Pbotograpbique de Toulouse —President, SipiSie 
Syndicate G^ndral de Pbotograpbie. — President, Leon Vidal, 10 
Cnfe Rougemoni, Pans 
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Belgium 

Association Beige de Photocrmpliie.— President, Jos Mans Secre- 
tary, Ch Putteinans, Rue du Moulin, 69 a Ilruxellcs 
Muiuell Photographique Beige,— President, Aug Lemaire addr 
Bd du Hainaut 94, Bruxelles 

Holland. 

Amateur Fotografen Vereeniging.— President, 1! v u Mash 
SpaUer, Secretary, Michel Ameshot 4 Westeringplantsoen, Amster 
dara e 

Nederlandsc Vereenlging toq Bilettant Fotografen Helios. 

— President, P Fraissinet, Amsterdam 
Ncderlandsc Fotografen Vereeniging. — President, W Ivens, 
Nymwegen 

Denmark. 

Dansk Fotograflsk Forenlng. — President, J Peterson Secretary, 
M Steenbro, Bredgade20, Copenhagen 
Fyensk Fotograflsk Forening.— President. L Denensen, addr ^Sau- 
der Nielsen, Nyberg 


Norway. 

Norsk Fotograflsk Forenlng.— President, L Szacinski Christiania. 
Sweden. 

FotografiskaForenlng.— President, Prof II GyIden,addr.,Wallhal1a> 
wagen S7, Stockholm 

Upsala Fotografic Forenlng. — President, Prof N C Dun^r, Upsala 
Zinketsare Klubber. — President, ^ohn Staehlberg WestmannagatalO 
Bussia. 

Imperial Society of Technology, Photographic Section,— Presi- 
dent, S Levitski, Pantelejmonskaja 2. St Petersburg, Russia 
Fotografi Amator Klubbeo, — HetsingFdr Finland President, Hugo 
of Scholten , Secretary, Th Hahnberg, Esinasgatan, 23 

Itskly. 

Societa Fotograflea Xtaliana. — President. Prof Cov Giorgio Roster, 
via S Reparata 60, Firenze 

Associacione degli Ajnatori di Fotografia,— President, Antonio 
Ruppj Due d'ArtagliS, via Pali 25, Roma 

Hawaiian Islands 

Hawaiian Camera Club.— President, Walter M Gifford address, 
Clarence \Y Ashford, P O Box 112, Honolulu 
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HOTELS HAVIHG DAKK-EOOMS FOE THE CONVENIENCE 
OF TOTTEIST PHOTOGEAPHEES 


CALIFORNIA 

Eatt Pajadena-^nt. Rayuohd 
Alontirey — Del Monte 
Sanla Parian — San MarcO 
San Hotel Coronado 

Sizn Hotel RApAtL. 

Crysert Sonoma Co — The Cfiseks 

NEW YORK , 

A firoudaela — Cascade Lake House Has a diTk-fooni mih running’ 
waier 

Pif Indian, Catsiill Slide Mountain House 

Blue Lake, Hamilton County — Prospect House 

LakevjooJ-^Tnz StulJhcsworui 
Lake Crt»xx— F ort William Henry Hotel 
Lake CrojjY Lake ViE^ House 

* Ktdders Jerry, Cayuia Ztf-6x— COLES Hotel 

Htagara Fallt—Sfthzs.y. House 

//■MW/rr—BREESE La\sn Has a dark loom -wiih tunning waWt 

Tiir Wpstport Inn Has a dark room with running waier, 

NEW IlAMPSlllRC 

Zi/Z/r/itw— C hiswick Inn 

IPhtte xl/<?an4ii«r— P rofile House. 

Ml Summit House 

NORTH CAROLINA 
^ Hot Mountain Park Hotel. 

ONTARIO 

Muikoka Lake Joseyh — Tice Stanley House 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dmi^man's Ferry — Hjch Falls House 
Sulhvan Co — Hotel Eaclesmerk 

VIRGINIA 

Luray — ^Lurav InN 

GEORGIA 

Savannah — Hotel ee Soto 
FLORIDA 

St Matnoiia Hotel • 
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Belgiatn 

ABSOciatlon Beige do PhotoerapWe. — Presitlenj, Jos Mans, Secre- 
taty, Ch Putteinans, Rue du Moulin, 59 a Bruxelles 
Olutaell Fhotographlqne Beige. — President, Aug Lemaire, adclr 
Bd du Hatnaut 04, Bruxelles 

Holland. 

Amateur Fotografen Vereeniging. — President, H v u Mash 
Spakler Secretary, Michel Ameshot, 4 WesienngpUntsocn, Amster- 
dam e 

Nederlandsc Vereeniging von Dilettant Fotografen Hellos. 

— President, P Fraisstnet, Amsterdam 
Nederlandsc Fotografen Vereeniging. — President, W Irens, 
Nymwegen 


Denmark. 

Dansk Fotografisk Forening. — President, J Peterson, Seeretar}, 
M Steenhro, Bredgade SU Copenhagen 
Fyensk Fotografisk Forening.— President, L Denensen, addr ^Sau> 
der Nielsen, Nyberg 


Norway. 

Norsk Fotografisk Forening.— President, L Sracinski, Christiania 


Fotografiska Forening.— President, Prof H Gylden,atldr.,Wallhalla. 
wagen 27, Stockholm 

Upsala Fotografle Forening. — President, Prof N C Dun(r, Upsala 
Zinketsare Klubber. — President, ^ohn Stachlberg Westmannagata 10 

Bnseia. 

Imperial Society of Technology, Pbotograpbic Section.— Presi- 
dent, S Levitski Pantelejmonskaja 2 St Petersburg, Russia 
Fotografi Amator Blubbeo. — Helsingfor Finland President, Hugo 
of Scholten , Secretary, Th Hahnberg, Estnasgatan, 23 


Italy. 

Societa Fotograflea Itallana. — President, Prof Cov Giorgio Roster, 
via S Reparata GO, Firenze 

Associacione degli Amatori di Fotografia.— President, Antonio 
Ruppi Due d’Anaghfi, via Pali 25, Roma 


Havraiian Islands 

Hawaiian Camera Club.— President, Walter M Gifford , address, 
Clarence W Ashford, P O Box 112, Honolulu 



Evervthipic for the (abieRA. 





^SPECIALTIES. ^ 

Ross Lenses, 

Optlmus Lenses, 

Optlmus Cameras, 

Obernetter Gelatlno-Chlorlde of Silver Emulsion Paper, 
Cullen’s Mat Surface Emulsion Paper, 

Kallitype No. 2 (a new Pnnting Paper), 

Cullen’s Negative Washing and Drying Racks, 

Kodak Cameras, 

Kodak Developing and Printing, 

Bromide Enlarging, 

All brands of Dry Plates, Pure Chemicals and Supplies 
of all kinds. 

All the latest Hand and Tripod Cameras. 

Dcscnffize Calalogiut of any of tke above teat on applttation 

W. G. 

6l ©Wiffiam Recu 




FOUNDED 1865. 

JtO. 0. nOOD, Chairmko. WU. D. a* 1TILS05,Tn 

jOb. r. cHK>Er, 

LARGEST AKD MOST COMPLETE STOCK 

IN PHILADELPHIA > 

United States Agents for H 

ROSS ,l 
LEISES. 


Can supply a 
Complete Outfit t 
AT ONCE. n 

Price Lists // 


W 


/F#- 

7 / OEDEES 

FILLED- 
. -V ^ // PEOMPTLT. 

— 

^ // Onlrsuchgoods 

\ V as you order, and 

' always at prices i 
// that you will ap- I 

// prove. 

XL / / 

// Send to US your orders 

^ // for 

/ Photographic 
/ Materials 


OUTFITS FOE, 
AMATEURS 

A SPECIAIiTY. 



^ SPECIALTIES. ^ 

Ross Lenses, 

Optlmus Lenses, 

Optimus Cameras, 

Obernetter Gelatino-Chlorldo of Silver Emulsion Paper, 
Cullen’s Mat Surface Emulsion Paper, 

Kaintype No. 2 (a now Printing Paper), 

Cullen’s Negative Washing and Drying Racks, 

Kodak Cameras, 

Kodak Developing and Printing, 

Bromide Enlarging, 

All brands of Dry Plates, Pure Chemicals and Supplies 
of all kinds. 

All the latest Hand and Tripod Cameras. 

Descriptize Calaloguet of any of lie aioii sent on application 

W. G. (^IiEN, 

6l ©Y^iffiam Recn 



NEWCOMB & OWEN, 

No. 69 West 36th Street, New York, • 

Deal exclusively la Photographic Apparatus and Supplies for 
Amateurs 

We cannot here enumerate the speelaltlea and new thlngst 
beside the variety of hand and compact Cameras of all makes, 
that we deal in If you are Interested in Photography, send 
ten cents for our large 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE.. 

It combines extremely matter of fact and practical deserip* 
tloos with an artistic daintiness never before offered to devotees 
of Photography 

COMMENT. 

Fnf>i IVtbont Afajatmi 

The lUusttftted catalogue just published by Messrs Newcomb & OwEl 
69 West 36th Street New York is typograpaicaUv artistically and from 
a practical point of view the finest so far issued ^or the convenience of 
photogtspbers Unlike almost all others this catalogue does not present 
page after page of inserts supplied by the larger houses to advertise their 
specialties everything in the Newcomb &. Owen catalogue hiving been 
selected by the expenence ol the firm The best apparatus and finest 
quality materials only are rocludcd within its covers It is printed upon 
fine gfazed paper which show s the numerous cstis most satisfactonly 

/>» n the Amentan Amateur Photographer 

From Newcotoi S. Owen NewYork we have received an attractively 
gotten up catalogue of photographic suppl es We notice that they list 
only the best class of goods and a number of specialties of their own 
manufacture This young firm has come to the front in a way that 
demonstrates the value of plni^ enterprise and square dealing 

The Catalogue contains five pages of useful formulm, includ 
lug full lostrucUon for CARBON and FIA.TINUM PRINTING, 
and the descriptions and cuts are so exact that out of town 
customers have no dlsadTanlage over those who personally 
inspect our goods ” 

Send 10 cents for one 

NEWCOMB & OWEN, 

60 West 3Gth Street, NEW YOJtK. 
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n OUGLASS & SHUEY COMPAN Y 


I IlftTinK Jaat coopleted anangeiaeDta with a well I 
j|r^ I kaowa mattafaetutec iiv Puts tof a | EVERYTHING 

NEVu- i_e:ns 

01 the Improved Form Rapid Reel {loear T;pa 
we offer It to the poblic In (he follest confidence that 
U will meet eyen Te<ittiTes>etvto( cither gaUerr or field 
work at a cost ofi about one half that o( other leneea of 
equal value 

The combtaatloneofttila lena being; sTutmetrlcal 
and (he Hint and crown optical glare from which it Is 
made being from f omulaa of the celetoated 

OHANCnE: BF?OS_, 
the Images made with U are noticeable for brUllauCT 
and we are ronfidenc that no other lens of double the 
cost will yield teaulu ot each a hlsh degree of excel 
lence 

fV e shall not adopt a fancy name for this lens but 

otJi=? name: 

will be engraved on every one before U leaves the 
bands of the maker as a gnrantee t>oth from hi to and 
ns of Its eoperb qnaJIty 

SEVEN DAYS ALLOWED FOR TRIAL. 



WE HAVE NEW STORE, NEW GOODS, AND NEW 
PATRONS EVERY DAY. 


WE PILL ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND GUARANTEE 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 


A TRWL ORDER RE/FE^TpyLLT 50UCJTED. 


W taneons abntter and Iris diapbragn the Lavene Optical Lantern and 
every other optical and photograptccpeclaltyot thta celebrated maker 
WeareAgeolafar 

(NGLIS d. CO'S BROMIDE PAPER 

and eolareemenUoa plain or enameled paper In black or eepla. Send nega- 
tive or print for eample enlargement In sepia, which in the bands of an 
enterprising photographer cannot fall to make a hit 

DOUGLASS & SHUEY COMPANY 


III STATE STREET, CHICAGO. ILL 







J. e. S©MERVILLE 

HEADQtfARTERS FOR ALL 

.STAPLE* .S UPPL1ES. 

INCLUDING 

(framer aijd ^eed Dry plates. 

Cogiplete Outfits Promptness a leading feature Best Goods 
In the market at BOTTOM PRICES 
Your correspondeoee sod orders soliated Send for Catalogue Bargain List and 


•^SeMERVlLLE’S NEW LENS^ 



THE 
MOST 
POPULAR 
LCNS 
IN THE 
MARKET 
to*day 


Tor Portraits, groups, large heads, Views 


• Hie frooC and back combioatioos being perfectly synnetrleal snpenor marg nal de- 
fio tioB and perfectly even flluminat on of (be plate can be obtained and mUi the sane 
length of fooua as bcretoiore aslanrerAddiscore ed and the site of the usage increased, 
the resulting picture be ng absolutely free from distortion 


Diameter 
1 &-18 
1 11 1ft 
SIS 


rocus 

7 1 " 


Price 
*■>0 00 
30 00 
40 00 
50 00 
MOO 
73 00 


With Ins 
Diaphragm 
^ 00 
S5 00 
47 50 


Sato 

10x18 

1 16 18 1 KlS M 00 0 00 

S 18 81 J * IftafJ ■' 

SfnJ/erFanfilttoHdttt TttltmeHials 

FOR SALE BV ALL DEALERS 

the method adopted by the Photo 

IF YOU ARC IN WANT OF A LENS 

besuretotryoursbeforebuying Will be sent subject to fire days trial and ifnotsats 
factory return at my expense 

Ow f»ew Lena requires much less aiopp ng doiett than other instruments— thar Is 
to say, a much larger stop can be used for the same size figure d ameter of Lens etc , 
cons dered This is an imporuot advantage srh ch has already been alluded to by many 

J C SOIvlERVILlrEJ, Ptioto Supplies, 

411 & 418 WASHINGTON AVE., ST LOUIS 





THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CARDS 

OF THE 

A H COLLINS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Have acquired a worldwide re'outa 
tiou for unmatched excellence and 
infinite variety of styles 
This house is the one establishment 
in America where everything needed 
in the way of Photographic Cards that 
It IS possible to produce (if not already 
in stock) can be made at short notice 
and in the most satisfactory manner 

WAREHOUSE 
No 82V ARCH STREET 
PHinADEUPKIA 
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LflrlfERfl Slides. 

The X.arge«t and Finest Collection of Subjects In America. 

cnoicJB TonjBiGJt jtd asiebicaa rzEwa 


LECXWRE SETS. 

Careful selections have been made fiom the most choice negatives 
and these have I een arranged in sets accompanied bj a descriptive read 
jng or lecture The latter have been prepared so as to give in compact 
form the best possible Information as to the views shown and add greatly 
to the Interest of the ^ides Among the lectures already finished and in 
stock are 


6o Slides. 

A Tone of the World 
50 Slides. 
Picturesque Mexico. 
Egypt. 

Pales une 
teias. 

Swicxerlsiid 

Uaxhisgton. 

Caliiorois. 

Voseoute and 6>g Trees 
Philadelphia. 

xa Slides. 

Boston. 

Philadelphia, 
rairmeuot Park 
NewYor' 


Washington. 

Alaska.. 

Yellowstone Park. 
Kugan Palls, 
tt atkm s Glen 
MudsooRieer 
%% hue Mountaisa. 
Tohnsiowa Disaster 
Vtreuui. 

Mount Verooo 


I GMoa aad Pisa. 

Germany 

The Rhine and Heidelberg 

I^iud 

Caottaotinople. 

Austria. 

Portugal. 

Belgiun 
Athens 
Rusua 
Daneeliflg 
Cascaerc 
Agra 
Delhi 

Calcutta and Bombay 

itewVorie CiTf' R^e. japan (tnanners&eusloeu), 

Henii troftoana a Scenes from the Life of jesus SS subjens 
Full set of Slides of Pass on Play ** at Obetumaergau 
Slides made from Aoatenr s Kegatjvrs 
Ca/alcjttf e/ eter joooo luhjeels en afplitation 
* FOtTB Ill-sfDBED StPEBB SOITII lAERlWT \ZG1TITIS JIST JIECEITED 
Slides and Photographic PubUcaiionsmaj be had of the following Dealers 


Arliona (Q 

New Mexico 
Colorado 
Utah (Salt Lake City) 
Loodoo 
Pans 
Rome. 


NEW YORK 
T II McAllister, 

I B COLT * CO , 
OELSCHLAGER BROS. 
LOEBER BROS 

^ BOSTON 
A. T THOMPSON A CO 
CfffCACO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
&AML. C PARTRIDGE 


PHILADELPHIA 
JOHN WAVAMAKBR 
IAS V. OUFES &CO, 
C 1 MILLIGAN 
U J MARCY 

CINCINNATL 
L. M PRINCE & CO 
ST LOUIS 
A. S ALOE J: CO 
DENVER 
R M DAVIS 
PORTLAND OREGON 
E J PARTRIDGE 


wiiaiaiAin; H. hau, 

I»3=COTO 0'I»-A2E»SCUX1.» 

1324 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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C. T. Raynolds & Co. 


= MASUFACTLREiS OPS 


/Materials. 




ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS," 

Donblfl or large Size Tubes, 

Used and Recommended by I eading 
Artists 

FINE BRUSHES, 
CANVAS, 

Water Colors, 
Varnishes, 
OILS. 


Produce a Hard, Polished 
Surface on 

Furniture, Wicker Ware, 

Walls, Interior Decorations, 

Etc. 

BENU EOR CA.TII>. 

Convex Glass and Materials for Cfiromo-Pliotograpliy. 

AUCHITECTS' AND DEATJOHTSMEU'S SUPPLIES. 
Seadj Sized Paists, White Lead, Ziae, Oils and Varnishes. 
IHTEEIOK AND EXTERIOU ’WOOD EUTISHES. 

106 & 108 Fulton Street, New York, 










[Ii(5l7 Qrade llIiistratio 95 

^ FOR FINE BOOKS. ^ 

^ ^ 

PHOTOTYPE 

HALF-TONE 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING 

PHOTO-LITHO 

LETTER-PRESS PRINTING 

# 

Wearenow prepared to furnish Half-Tone Blocks 
for typographical printing The same excellence 
which characterizes our Gelatine Work svill be given 
to this, and we solicit your patronage for a trial 
order. 

These blocks are suitable for Catalogues and the 
cheaper forms of illustration, but for the better 
grade of work we recommend the Phototype. 

We are also prepared to submit estimates for all 
kinds of Letter-Press Printing, and preparation of 
Catalogues in any of the above styles of work, and 
will in each case give the best of its kind 

F. GUTEKUNST, 

JAS P HARBESon, 813 GiRARD AVENUE, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 
iMPEaiAL Photograph Galleries, 712 arch St 



Walmsley’s Specialties. 

/ - — 

“DELlOCBirn” LEXSES, | CtAXlDE OF SILTEB IXTEXSiriEH, 

rnoTO-aicicoGKipnic cajteoas, ‘cmriioL • DETLLonxn roffcxEs 

RE1DT-.SFXSITIZKD PIPER, CXITERslt DETELOPFR, 

FEBKO PRCSSIATE PAPER, | ItJTOrRlPrf DFTELOPER, 

APID 0TRZ:R TiO\ Cl,TX1Z9 


Hemperley’s Magazine Flash Lamp. 



Price Complete* 


This Lamp IS without doubt the most perfect arrangeiacnt for bum 
iBg Pure Magtiesium jet made The Magastne holda sufficient of the 
powder for at least twenty sliofs which can be fired in rapid succes- 
sion without reloading it required It is absolutely bate. 


8IMPI.E, PRACTICAL, CnSAF. 

Stands upon the work table beside the Microscope read} for instant use 


Eiery Requisite for tie Professional or Aiaateor Piotograplier. 

lUustratfd CataLguis maiUd Frre tf any adJrttt 


W. H. WALMSLEY, Limited, 

1022 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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If yen art in need ©f any article necessary for successful work in 
Photo-EneraTing:, apply to 

ALFRED SELLERS, 

Ma-vcfactuker of and Dealer in 

PolisiiGis ’ m ElGleis’ Supplies 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

For all Phata-Engiavlng Processas and Zinc Etching. 

SELLERS’ finely polished zinc and copper 

PLATES are g^ainiog a world-wide reputation, 
and are most exteosively used by the most successful Photo* 
En^avers, and wilt be supplied of any size or grade, 

SELLERS* ‘ 

■ — -I -I Leads all others, 

AND 

SELLERS* special transfer etching ink is 

■ — ■ — well known as giving umversally good results. 

Among the many Specialties will be found 
French Hand Rollers, Etching Powders, Etching Tanks, 
Furnaces, Inking Slabs, Acid Brushes, Sponges, extra 
strong and durable Printing Frames, particularly adapted 
to Process Work, Scotch and Pumice Stone, Steel Hooks 
for cutting Metal, Powder Boxes for Etching Powders, 
Roller Cases for Hand Rollers. Also, materials for extra 
large outfits, including Routing Machines, Circular Saw, 
etc., etc. 

M. WOLFE’S FINE-LINE 

(Pfaff-Uone prooeAA pfateA. 

The best results in half-tone work have been obtained from these Plates 
PRICES SEXT 6ir APPEIC^TIOX. 

Also, a stock of PURE CHEMICALS at the lowest pnees 

SEXI> FOB lEZVSTRATEX* PTCICE XJST 
surpuEo sr 

ALFRED SELLERS, 

44 Ann Street, NEW YORK. 
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Worid Beafcei'^! Satisfaction (JiVefSl 

DPAQrU I PJiotograpliic Shutters. 
IllllDljJl I storage Flash Lamps. 


St P.ti L, Miss , Aug SSlli 189] 

pROSCH MV G Co 

JJtar Sirt^l have jret to fiad a (rood Flasb Lamp and il you have one which In quaJitv 
approachtayouT ShutUn leanaella number o( iheic. Lei me know what the Losp will 
actually do, and does iipo when you don t want It to • • • • • • • 

It IS remarkable how much your Shultcra stand * * * I tbinK I must nave 

had mine (our years and probably averatred I 000 to i,SOO negaliTcs a year and it Is as 
rood as ever, and withal »// O iirtati/i/acliv t* it turt »/ yeu^ SMutlrr « km rtn start 
tnatr.f ' Yours very truly. T W INOERSOLL 

[Used on mountain, m %alley, m tropic heat and Alaska’s cold ] 


Tn« Tortar Studio I 

Ottawa (CAkacA), Aus •''tb ISOI I 

Crar//M,«a— I want Triplex Shutters (or Lenses sent to-day ■ a • 1 also send 

you two rery fine fiasb Ujrht photos taketisuih >our Lamp U is the dnest Lamp I erer 
saw You will recotruite the plants to be * night-btoominecereus • • • a 

Thesephotos were taken at tl » h I waalonnnate to geta plant withtwelvebloons 
epeu at once 1 am yery proud o( my success and can rive you a valuable teetimonial If 
youwanltt lamyourt WM J TOPLEY 

[Beautiful 8 x 10 photos Copies worth having ] 

Our Stornsro Flush Lamp is small, but is a giant It is but 
4^x8x2U inches in size It gives a vertical sheet dome about 100 
square inckes sorface Repeated short flashes, or one continued for 
several seconds, can be given 

One long flash from one Lamp will sufflcicntly illuminate any ordi- 
nary lecture hall or large reception room No bulb hcin^ used, both 
hands may be free Lung pressure will operate several Lamps The 
Lamp can be held in the band or attached to a stand rod 

it IS convenient and safe to use. and always certain to act. » 
Made of brass, nickel plated Price complete, $5 00 * 

Will do more, and better, than any $5 oo worth of other Lamps. 

Our “Triplex” Shatters combine movements for Time: 
Slow Instantaneous— by bulk pressure Quick Instantaneous — small 
to medium sizes os quick as 260 of second They are supplied for 
Detective, Stereoscopic, and Regular View Cameras 

Our “Athlete” Shutter has all the movements of the “Triplex,” 
but has been produced with special reference to very rapid movement, 
for use on Athletic and Rdce-tracfc work It is a deaded success The 
• king" photographer of sporting events, John C Hemment. uses it 
exclusively 

No Shutter of American or foreign production compares with it, 
either for general photographing or speciaa rapid work 

Prosoli Photographic Appliances always give satisfaction I 

Circulars and information cheerfully furnished. 

FKOgejI jjHjIiIpae'ftliuilg cojapail-y, 

389 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
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©ommepeial Enfpa'/in^ 

OF AUL KINDS 

BY ALL THE BEST METHODS 

(l»ook,P\ewspQpcp^ t^Qgosine 

ILl^USTRATINC 

Rine 0rt B n^ravinp ^ 


Write 


iceroiag Eofravlae of whitever oeture 
TequiTed 




( 


eMdlR’S SPECIALTIES 


CRAMER’S ISOCHROMATIC PLATES. 

Slow— Medium— Instantaneous. 

The perfection of Orthochtontatic or Color-sensitive Plates. 
Requiring no yellow Screen. 

CRAMER’S SENSITIZED ALBUMEN PAPER.' 

Always ready for use. 

Tones easily and yields brilliant prints. 


CRAMER’S EIKONOGEN DEVELOPER. 

Works quickly, clear and crisp. 


CRAMER’S LIGHTNING PLATES. 

Unsurpassed for quality and speed. 

Develop and fix quickly. 

NOTE: The three grades of sensitiveness, formerly A, 
B and C, are now designated by the following 


TRAl>i: MABKS; 


Anchor 

Bmer 


1 (Formerly A) (Formerly P) (Formerly C) | 


G, CRAMER DRY PLATE WORKS, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


For Sale by all Dealers in Photographic Materials. 
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^he (P\(bcp‘typc (^0., 

<p)hoto-(^clatine (p)pintep§, 

67 ^ 69 (Spring c^trcct, 

■=» p\ew ^opk. — 



TflE "ECLIFJE” 

# XJissolVir^gT^^tereopticoi^. 



CHAS. BESELER, 

SIANOFACTURER OF 

The latest improved Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns, 
and High-Pressure Dissolving Keys, Steel Gas-Cylin- 
ders, extra quality o f Oxyge n and Hydro gen Gases, etc. 

2x8 Centre Street, 

JVear Grantl, NEW YORK. 

N B — ^The Eclipse Stereopticon was awarded medal for " Excel 
lence m Optical Lantern Apparatus at FonrtJi Annual Exhibition of 
Society of Amateur Photographers oi New Yorh 

“"*■•'*►** Send ftor Price Zdsts, etc. * r <r> — 



OjplMt I 



j^r qatedrs' ^ ^ ^ 
^-^-^-4{ eadqUarters. 


The most complete line of 

CAMERAS AND LEI^SES 

To be fount! in Nctr York 
SUPPLIES or E VERY PESCR tPTIOW. 

All imim MAKES OF can putes, films m chehicals. 

Use of Dark Room Free to Customers 

)r4KVPACTLB£R Ol- 


Hof^SMAN’s “€GL|fS€'’ OOffifs. 



Send St&mp fox Catalogue 

CAHE:RAa A SPCClAt.'rV. 

E. I. HORSMAN, 

3il BKOADn'AY, ifcir XOItK. 







M. WOLFE’S 

Perfect Lined Screen 

PLATES, . 

por )4alf pi^oto-ppt^rauipi^. 

ADAPTED TO ALL 

WASHOUT SWELLED GELATINE 

AND 

ZINC ETCHING PROCESSES 

j^aiiED J^BgOIiaTEIiY Peeeeot. 


A WORD TO PnOTOCKAPHERS 

In these days of low prices and sharp compel lion increase your 
business by caienng; to the commercial trade It will pay you Cuts can 
be made of Portraits Views Fotn tuxe Sloves Mach nety etc etc (ot 
book illustrations and fine circular work 

INVESTIGATE THI8 

One Fair Single Line Plates 8 z 10 $10 00 

One Cross Line Plate 8zl0 10 00 

Instruction in use of same 40 00 

My Line Plates are in use by some of the Finest Engravers in the 
Dn ted States 

For full particulars and samples of work send 10c for postage to 

M. WOLFE. 

105 South Main St.. DAYTON, OHIO. 
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Paifinf siaDin PoM Cameias. 



I am now prepared to furnish our PATENT STA3IP PHOTO. 
APPARATUS, manufactured under the Kuhn Patent, issued lul; l2th 
1887, with the right for using same, at the following low prices, and 
would respectfully caution the trade against purchasing or using any 
infringing apparatus 

Stamp size with 16 lenses for making 16 on 4x5 plate $3J 00 

Mlnette " “ A “ “ “ 4 ** 4*5 • 25 00 

Combination Stamp and Mmette, making 16 Stamps or 4 Minettes 
on 4x0 plate, 

Stamp size, iMth25 lenses for making S5 on 5x7 plate 
Mmette size, with 8 lenses for making 8 on 5x8 plate, 

Perforators for perforating same, under our Sfam/ Patent (also 
issued July l2th, US7) 


40 00 
60 00 
40 DO 

85 00 


THG New yviA0ie ViSNerTGR. 

For Prodaclug tUe popular B1,ACK BACKOROrMn 
or CnONV PUOTOeXtAPn. 

No more trouble or ex 
pen<e than makiDgplam pho- 
tographs 

1 1 IS easily attached to any 
camera by fistenipg it on the 
inside of diaphragm of box 
(as shown in cut) 

The opening can be ad 
justed to the proper sue by 
simply turning the fhumb 
screw, focus and expose as 
usual 

Cveiy one guaranteed 
Price each $8 00 
Sample photographs of 
work done with It furnished 
on receipt of 10c 

To get the best results with thw 
Vlgneiler use a black Fell back 
groU'd wbich we furoUh at Ibe 
followuie prices 

3x3£OB0 4*BS'C0 6xS$tOO 

3x0 1 60 OxS 3 <U 6x10 S 00 


-.1 i 



(vjl 

l;-'! - 

■ 
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Patented May 31, 1887 
Address all orders |o n. A. HYATX, 

Dealer in PHOTOQEAPEIC SUPPLIES of Every Description, 
ST. IvOUlS, J«0. 



■PHOTO- 



PATERSON, 






A foil supply kept in stock By THE SCOVILL-& ADAMS 


r e 5 PORTRAIT and 
1\U^^ . VIEW LENSES. 

Cold Medal* and H gheit Award* at all Great Eihlbltlon*. 

u*ed by leading Photographer* throughout the World. 


R 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

OSS & CO beir to announce that iber bare been engaged for sereral yean past in 
calculations and experiments with the IsEW JENA OPTICAL GLASS with the 
result that they bare been able greatly to improve the properties of their Lar^scape 
and Ponrait Lenses and to introduce several Sew Senes which wiA be found of ertater 
excellence and more ApUoatic than Lenses of the same class hitherto supplied 

All Lenses are now fitted with Improved Ins Diaphragm or Alarainuia Mounts when 
desired AU orders can be promptly executed from stock 

BOSS* UNrVEBSAl. SYMMETBICAI. I.ENSES 
(Extra Rapid) A new senes for Landscapes, Portraits Groups and Instaotaneoua 


ROSS’ RAPID SYMSfETRICAl. EENSES 
(New Fortnoh) for Groops Views, laieners Copying and all outdoor Pcotograpty 


ROSS* PORTABLE SYMMETRICAl. LEASES, 

The meet popular Lessee for Landscapes Architecture, asd Copying F->if 

BOSS* WIDE'AKGLE SYMMETRICAL LENSES 
{New Senes) For Landscapes Arebiteetare and Confined Situations P— i fi 

ROSS* NEW WIDE-ANGLE SINGLE LENSES, 
latroduced for purely Landscape purposes Flat Field and Bnlliact Icoage F— 16 

ROSS* lUPROYED PORTRAIT LENSES, ^ 
CabioetsandC deV* Invaluable foreithersianding orsittiogfigures. ^ 

ROSS* NEW PATTERN DRY-PLATE CAMERAS. 

Extra light and portable Double cxCeosioa. AU sixes In stock 

ROSS* liEN^SJJS arc Jeept in stock by 
THE WILSON-HOOD-CHENEY CO., Ltd., 

910 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

WM. C CTrLLEN, 

61 William Street, New York. 

And mayalso be obtaiocd (hrouphtbe Principal Photographic Stock Dealers throughout 
Ibe United States and Canada. 


ROSS & CO„ 

I 12 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 

Works-CLAPHAM COMMON 



IMULLETT BROS. 

New Wide-Angle Rectilinear View Lens. 



• These Leases are by far the finest Lenses for the money and their 
work IS simply woaderfuJ They are almost entirelj free from distor 
tion and posm^ely inthout any wntral spot or ghost They work 
with great depth of focus embraang an angle (mui the small stop) of 
about 100 degrees Each size quoted mil cut plate of nest sue larger— 
te a Lens mil cover an 10x12 plate 


Diameter of Leu Back Focus S re Plate 


No 

*4 in 

3^10 

4x6 

2 

If, in 

ik 10 

5>4 in 

6 x-6 

3 

0>i >n 

6K* SH 

4 

IHin 

9 ID 

8 xlO 

5 < 

2^ in 

11 ID 

10 xl2 

« 0 

2^m 

1334 in 

12 xlC 

1 


15*4 in 

16 x20 


*t ^ 5ROS«” 

UNRIVALLED PORTRAIT 


Price 


12 00 
18 00 
SO 00 
SO 00 
33 00 
50 00* 


LENS, 


WITH IRIS DIAPHRAGM 


Dameter of Lenses. Back Focus SizePUe Pnee 


No 1 

lA in 

S^i in 

S 

s 8 

$25 

00 

2 

l^m 

9’a m 

8 »f 

35 

00 


2 A “ 1 - 

12 J .4 in 

8 

xlO 

45 

00 

4 

2 /r in 

13^111 

10 

x 22 

57 

50 


3^ in 

17« m 

12 

xl 6 

C7 

SO 

0 

in 


16 

s ‘’0 

83 

00 


t> in in 10 X 'u oo w 

TRY THEM ONCE AND YOU WILL HAVE NO OTHER 

A full assortment of all leading styles of apparatus and suppi es 
Orders sohated 


MULLETT BROS., 


-KANSAS CITY, MO. 






Diaphragm Shutters, 
Levels, Prisms, etc. 

Um Dl any tesntttfln mai i w orto. 

Factory aa4 Mala Office, 

531 to 543 N. St PauISU 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

P O Drawer 1033 
Branch Office 

48 & 50 Maiden Lane, 

irsw ■yORK CITT. 

P O Box^p 

Send for Dtustratcd Cacatoeiie 

(4vh Ediuon) 




IF YOU WANT t6 DO 

Peifecl Half-Top Woil 

BY ANY PROCESS, 

E ITHKR IB RELIEF OR IBTJCUO, OR PHOTO-HTH., 

With great certainty and facility, you must have a screen tHat 
IS perfectly uniform and that has Pure Black Lines and 
Clear Transparent spaces. Such a screen is to be had in the 

PEKFEdED EllCRAVEi) CRAUMCS 

HANUfACTUREO AND SOLD ONLY BY 

MAX LEVY, 

\L&t« L&7ISTPS CO., 

No. 106 North Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Each plate is separately and accurately ruled, and the o 
lines are engraved deep into the clear glass, and filled in 
with opague ^namel. The ruled side is protected from 
dust, liquids, and injury from any source by a cover-glass 
thoroughly cemented to it Plates will be ruled single or 
crossed, and with any specified relation of black to white 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 

SMWl SIZES FOB AWIATEORS AND EXPERIMENTERS. 


to 5x7, 120 otlW lints pet lBtb,ciwscfl,Iiom . 53.00 to $12.00 
5 x 8, 51500. 


The Prismatic Rectilinear Lens is the cheapest and best instrument for 
making reversed negatives by direct exposure. 

Stnd fff Cirrular. 
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Great improvements have recently been made in CUNDLACM 
Lenses, so that the 

I^apid I^ecti^rapl^ie m 3 peri^rapl^ic 

are now composed of two APLANATIC TRIPLETS of a novel form 
producing a degree of Optical Sepenonty and Flatness of Field which 
has not been attained heretofore to Photographic Lenses 

'Ehe'^TtjAtAsatBof.diSeteiAiwi^'povfeT anA being petfecAy ssp^an 
abc they produce perfect pictures hy themselves Thus the new lenses 
actually consist of three objectives which produce images differing in 
size as 2 to d to 4 

Send for new illustrated descriptive Catalogue containing a valu 
able article on Photographic Lenses to the 

GUNDLACK OPTICAI. CO., 

Or to Photographic Stock Dealers ROCHESTER, N Y 
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KlAC<\Zlf(E - 
- ’ (ABIERA. 



rt i3 c 1 « 

t In ■ n itsi s~ *3 

I- -nl rjJli.1 t t » 

s» I Tl Us 

>THE PRIZE 
BiCAZlBE CMERi 

TJ.! tnl7 llaAd Camtra 
iH tht Un ltd S jttt te 
tndfrttd 


Twelre cansecut re exposures upon places or films with fine tsro morements Turn 
down the Plate Release the SRattcr A lens that is i^MrXfitecd A iocuis dev ce 
that can be > r» y/^aadT^/aet/ A shatter that Is crer sec Dlapbrafms that are oper> 
a ed Irom isichout A maifat ne In wblcli the novesient ol the plate orfilmUdlrecUy and 
neehan cally controlled at all t oes A locked box that Is opened srithout a key Lght 
SEDall s nple and complete Plates can bechanced in complete darkness nosMclai I ght 
necessary No work nff part extend oc beyond tbe surface of the box Sire a s j 
Price ttSAo AUo can m espec ally cons maed to cany any number ol add lional 
plates up to jS 



Tam; IS SO 

&li3tt«rtos«l, 

BUds to dnv 
Sedwtolteope e<L 


TEnEEASEKO 
HlB«f 
fiprfifs or 
ObtnuiTs fixturs. 


THESE IS EOTHIKO THE ACTION 13 
Ooeasedati Directly Bsebs— cal 

LePtocbacce or DaderpetitiTS C03tnl< 

explicated. Abselstelyeuc^ 


HEIHERISCTOH 4 HIBBER, H to 21 W SobUi SI , ladliB Jpalls W 

Ask Why you should use tbe llethcrnstoa Maja* neCamera II ustrated 

New York 61 & 63 Brcaiway A L Sinraos Trade Asent 
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TO THE TRADE. 

51?' Note Specialties, ^l? 

STEAMER BRAND ALBUMEN PAPER. Unrivalled 
EIKONOGEN. The greatest dcTeloping agent. , 

EIKONOGEN CARTRIDGES Thehandiest dercloperfor toirists. 
GERMAN GRADUATED BACKGROUNDS Suitablefor all lights 
CELLULOID TRAYS, The neatest tray in market 

SPURR’S FILM NEGATIVES. The trade pusher 
BERTHIOT LENSES. All styles 
EAGLE LENSES. All styles. 

HERMAGIS LENSES All styles 
GOERTZ LENSES The Detective Lens 
WTHITE’S POSING CHAIRS. 'J Unexcelled for 

WHITE'S POSING APPARATUS. v Workmanship and 

WHITE’S HEAD AND SIDE SCREENS. ) Mechanism 
GREEN’S SHUTTERS Compound, Time, and Instantaneous. 
LOCKWOOD'S Ph 6T0 CLIPS. Best in market. 

SEED DRY PLATES 
SEED FILMS 
SEED DEVELOPERS. 

BURNISHERS AU makes 
• EAGLE CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS of every description. 

FULL AND DETAILED STOCK. 

GOODS Imported, manufactnred and exported. 

FOREIGN ORDERS A SPECIALTY 
SEND FOR LISTS AND CATALOGUE. 

GEO. MURPHY, 

4C 


2 Bond Street, 


NEW YORK, 




COMPLETE PRibE LIST 



S jf sS Cm «r 30 { 24 X P4 Cm $ts »5 r8 z 24 a so a 85 
15X42 ‘ 3-0 aSx qS 17 Co I 21x27 28s 310 

16X50 4 qol 33*112 23 ®0 1 24x30 360 430 

50 » ~o ' 8 <0 I 27 X 33 4 »^o 4 <; ' 

* 10 X t2 and latger are in dozen boxes 

CARBUTT'S LANTERN PLATES 5B cts. PER DOZEN. 
On SptciaUy JmporlrJ TITIfP CRYSTAL CLASS 

Sfanufactured by JOHN CARBUTT, 

WjonttrManutasWTHof AremM*»n4 c in America) 

Dm PLATE ftrimv • , WayKF J0^C1I0V, 

MORKS 48 PHILADELPHIA. 







“ECLIPSE, Sen 27 —Is extremely sensli vc and specially Intended for 
quick studio exposures conceited and detective cameras instanta 
neous V cws and magnesium flash light p! oiography 
“SPECIAL,” Sen 231025 — ForporiraUs instantaneousslews outdoor 
graups etc Blue Zaiti Th $ plate and our Ortho Sen 23102$ are 
the best plates for professionals and view tvork 
“ORTHOCHROMATIC Plates Sen 20(027 pvc correct colorv-alues 
The best plaiesforlandscapes Intcnors photo-micrography, portrait 
ure m varied-colored drapenes, photographing paintings flowers etc 
“B Plates Sen idt020 — Forlindscapcvlcwsmd general photography 
Admittedly the finest platefor professional and amateur all around work 
“B PROCESS Plates Sen 12 — For use b> photo lithographers ploto 
engravers and *inc-etchc/s In making Intense ami clear line negatives 
(hlade IS strippers 10 order ) ^ 

‘ A" GELATINO ALBUMEN Plates —For lantern slides and eopi mg 
“A” OELATINO ALBUMEN GROUND GLASS PJdtes specially 
prepared for wiadow transparencies 

STRlPPINGPLATES^Forphoto incel anical printers Emalsluns D 
‘^and Speenl 23 to 2, kept In stock Lclipse 2*madetaorder 
"CeULULOlO’ FILMS-TRANSPARENT -Emwlslen *11 Sen 
13 for producing intense negatives for pi oto-reproductue processes 
"CELLULOIO ' FILMS-MAT-SORFACE -EmuUtoM Cdinse' 
Sens '*6 and 27 Orthochroroatie Sens 23103* Special bens 
23 to 35, B Sens 16 to ~o 

‘'CELUJLOID ’ POSITIVE FILMS— WHITE AND PINK— A 

, emulsion For producing pos lives by contact or enlargements by 
the camera and develop og 


CORRKCT WORKINO FORMULA IN CVCRY PACKACC 


CAJiJiUTT'S srj CIAIjTIPS 
Yellow Color Screens for use with Orthochromaiic plates madcol 

two ccincntcd plate dass sires 75cis 3‘2x3*j each 00 


Eike-cum Hydro Two*Solutioo Developer, two 8 or bottles 60 

Negitivcs Used cold 8 or bottle 7S 

Multum in Parvo Dry Plate Lantern 6 00 

Keystone Dry Plate Varnish 6 or bottle 50 

Translucent Ruby Paper asx-^j 25Cts by mail 30 

Concentrated Pyro and Soda Potash Developer, two 8 or I ottles 
In one case 

Lantern Slide Mats, with gill line aroind opening per too too 

Adhesive Binding Strips for Slides perreo 20 

Thm Crystal Cover Glass 3V, at per down (‘>ub)ecuo change > 35 


FOR SALE BT ALL HERCRANIS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC HATERIALS 
-in 




Time-Tried AiiB Tested Fact, 

Not a mere assertion. 

^arbutt’s | • 

Orthochromatic 

PLATES AM “CELLULOID FILMS” 

ARE UNSURPASSED in rendering the TRUE COLC ^ 
VALUES in monochrome. As testified by Profession ^ 
and Amateurs who have been using them for the p t 
FIVE YEARS 

Made under our own formula, and proved by exha 
tive experiment before being placed on the market, to e 
superior, technically and practically, to the various io**- 
mulas printed in European journals, they are steadily 
and surely coming to the front as the " 

Best Plate for all purposes of 

General Photography. 

PRICES SAME AS ORDINARY PLATES. 

UHOLTSMX B\ 

The Scovill & Adams Company, New York, 

ANU RtTAtLFI> 11% 

ALL MERCHANTS IN PHOTO MATERIAL 


IPioneer HaanficlMcr «f OelallsD BiraiUs OrvliMTiromaUfl Plate* la Anierifla.1 


KEYSTO^E 

DR Y PLA TE AND tit M 
WORKS 


Wayne Junction, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



CARBUTT’S 
Orthochromatic Plates, 


PlULAOEtPHU August 2ISt jSgi 

Mr John CARBin • 

Dear Sir — ffae 18x22 Ortbocbromattc Plates I have been asing tn 
mywork on the Pennsjlvania Railroad areof sudi fine quality ^at I 
feel that I sbonld let y tm knoir of it. Thej possess all the qualities of a 
fine wet plate and are veiyuniform giving graduations la the foliage 
that I have not seen since I used your A Plates la Egypt Arabia and 
Palcabne la iS8r During a recent tnp through Mexico with Sir John 
L Stoddard, I found the Orthochromatic Plates fhr superior to the 
ordinary for distant mountains and snow-capped volcanoes and espe 
ciallv so when using n color screen. 

Please advise me when lean expect more of the 18x22 size as I 
will soon have used up the four dozen non on band 
Very truly yours 

WILLIAM H R^U 


Mr ^ohn CARBCrr Philadelphia 


Brookun N Y, July 27th 1891 


Dear Sir— I haveyost developed the plates I exposed at Niagara, 
and they are all beautiful negatives cspeanlly those of 'Dnoa The 
one I took of the ^laid of the Mist near Ho’se shoe Falls is a Gem 
beyond compare these are all on the sa-^les of your Ortho-Portrait 
Plate which P obtained at the BolTalo Convention The picture of 
‘ Dtxoti’ 00 the wire cable crossinc the Rapids will appear in /^mni 
Lithe / in a week or two I will send you a set of the pnnts as soon as 
possible. Yours very tmlv 

JNO C HEilMEN’T, 

, pTv/tiHinat S/^rttnj PA^rtgra^htr 

Orange N J.JuJysSth iSgr 

JIe John Carbott, Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir — F have been nsiog your Orthochromatic Plates (sens, 23) 
without any color screen, for various work, for over a year, and can say 
that they are most satisfactOTy in every way Onlv y esterday I exposed 
oue taken from an opened package on hand a long time (sens 20) with 
perfect results. The eraulsioo number was 1694* and I desire very 
TOUth to learn from you when this lot was made An early reply will 
greaUv obhge Fraternally yours, 

FRAN’K V JEV7ETT 

•Vlade in JuJr jSSS 

For Sale by all Merchants in Photographic JIaterials. 


Pnee the same as Plain Bromide Plates 

Manufactured by JOHN CARBUTT, 

(Pioneer Masufactiuer of Ctlatin^-Bmtrdr And OrtAfeirema'u PUtte in Amend.) 


JCEySTO^'E 

XiRY PLATE AAD F/UT 
SYOEA'S 


WAYtfE Junction, 

PHILADELPHIA 
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CARBPTT’S . 

“CELLULOID” Films 


A PERFECT substitute FOR GLASS. 

WEIGHT ALMOST DISPLACED. 

G VRBUTT’S flexible negative films arc made 

pure Sheet Cellnloid of •of an inch in thicknesi, redu-'j 
weight and bulk to a minimtnn The enonrfous increased 
mand for them attests their populant> , their use attend ii 
over the entire globe wherever photography is known 

No extra processes are necessary Expose, develop, fix, wash, d > , 
and print from the same as Dry Plates And beingbut rJgj of an ir h 
in thickness, can print from either side These Films are used in r’l. i» 
lar platO'holdeis for Studio or Landscape work * 

Universally acknowledged the best for all 

Magazine and Detective Cameras, 

' And used exclusively by all the 

PROMINENT AMATEURS on thcr 

PHOTOGRAPHIC TOURS. 

The Orthochromatic Films 

being especial favorites Rendering the true Color Value, they retain 
many of the beauties of a landscape seen by the eye, but which the 
ordinary plate utterly fails to reproduce 


WnOLESALC BY 

THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., NfeW YORK. 
, Retailed by all Dealers tn Pboto. Haterial. 


Manufactured by JOHN CARBUTT, 

(Pioneer Minufacturer of CilaiiHfBrtmtdtasA Ortke<hr»x,atie Plattt in America ) 


' KEySTON£ 

DEV PLA TE AND FILM 
WORNS 


Wayne Junction, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



AR^UTT’S 

MultBrninParYoDryPlaTe Lantern 



0 AS three separate and dis 
tiQct forms of light each 
side and front The left 
side door when open emits a 
clear white light for moiing 
Transparencies by contact 
The front a safe 8xio Rubj 
Ught for developing by The 
nght door when open a soft 
Opal light for examining Neg 
ati\es or Transparencies 
rtis fitted with coal oil lamp 
Slivered reflector and mov 
able hood on front to shade 
the eyes 

PRICE $6 00 

Bexrd reedy fev Sh fmt tt 

rOE S ILE St ai L mLClM 


ENDORSED AS THE MOST EFFICIENT AND 

PRACTICAL dark-room LANTERN MADE. 


CaRBUTT’ S 

FiKo caa [^YDRQ 

TWO SOLUTION DEVELOPER 
For ^es:atlTed and 'Transparencies 

Prod aces negatives (either portraits or landscapes) with the greatest 
range of tones from a high bght to the deep shadow tones 

Can be modified and controlled wnth the same ease os the old pjTo 
developer wb ch it is destined to supersede 

Price, doc per PacLagre of tvvo 8 oar Bottles. 


CARBUTT’S 

LANTERN PLATES, 

The Old and JBellable St and, 

Yielding Brilliant Results with Ordinary Care. 

sa=s FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 





THE celebrated 

Acme Burnishers. 


/i\ 



) On Feed-Roll or 

m SIsture) 


THE ONLY BURNISHER IN THE WORLD Z"' -. 

WHICH USES A THERMOMETER, 


Fall Klciel FiDlsl. Cnaranleel In Eteij Paillcnlar. 


PRICE LIST. 

8-iiich —Oil, Gas or Alcohol $1000 

II ' “ “ .... 2S 00 

15 ” 35 00 

SI .... 5500 

26 “ »• •• • . . . . - 65 00 

‘ ' MA’TOFACTORED UV 

A-c^ae Co., 

I=UI-TON, N. V. 


SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., TRADE AGENTS, 

43 BROOME STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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H 


THE AClVlE 


©targ BaraisSsPS 

HAl^E m EQUAL 



© BECAUSE e ' 

The}»give the finest gloss of any Rotary Burnisher made 
*rhey never scratch tho prints , the> can’t scratch 
The> do not require any Lubricator • 

The pressure is even and adjusted bj one hand-wheel 
All Acme Burnishers have the Acme Honzontal Ther- 
mometer attached, placing spoiled pnnts amofig the 
impossibilities 

The. ArjuR. SjyrjaltiRS- arq. the. finest.fimshed-anA,liRst.inade. 
in the w orld 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 

The Price la the same as the ACBTE STATIONARY BURNISHER 

ACME BURNISHER CO., 

I=\JUTON, N V. 


SCOVILL & ADAMS CO.,TradE AGENTS, 

4S3 BROOME STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


KJEWACME * 

o EIGHT-INCH o 

* BURNISHER 

For the t/lniateiir and ‘Professional. 


'DOES fMJGNlFICENT IVORK 
PR/tCTICAL IN EPERY 


You cannot blister Prints when the Acme 
Thermometer is used 



The Burnishing Tool is made so hard it cannot 
be scratched. 


* GUARANTEED IV EAFR\ PARTICULAR 

A-C-me; Co., 

r=UL-’roN. N. V. 

^THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO , Trade Agents, 

4S3 BROOnc STREET, N. Y. CITY. 



Alvra>» ctJts Prints cxactl) the sanie 
The oalj Tnmine- that cuts a whole sheet of paper, nil 
sidefc It once 

Ab<5oluteU accarate Never gets out of adjustment. 
Self sharpening- Simplest Trimmer m the world 


PRICES 

No I — 3 }{%sH inciics i6 cab nets to s&eet $12 

No ■» — 1* 12 

Panel Sizes 16 

Sunbeam and Card Szes 12 


Anj Spcaal 5 ze to Order Si 00 extra. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 

MANCTACTCEiD Bl 

A.CME Burnisher Co , 

ruI/TON, X. 

THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO , Trade Agents, 

433 BROOME SXREEX, N. Y. CITY 

sr 
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— TIIK — 


AMEEIGAK OmAL COMPANY'S 
APPARATUS, 

Either for Btndio ntt or for Ont door Photography, 

HAS NEVER BEEN EXCELLED OR EVEN EQUALED 

In Design, Constriction, nil In fineness ot Finlsli. 


The Poston Imperial Camen is now thi mo'i popular of the 
numerous stales of Studio Cameras 
Of the View Oamtras, the Ining anj Siar ketcrsible Hack 
View Cameras and tin. Rc'olving Back View Cameras are the 
most popular * *’ 

In Hand Cameras and Amateur Outfits, tiie stjlc, are so 
numerous that the htest catalogue roust \)e ronsuUcd to get a 
fair idea of them 

The American Optical Company’s Apparatus 

Is sold bj photographic merchants m this countrj, Canada, 
West Indies, South America, Australia, Great Britain, Russia, 
Mexico, and in many .either parts of the globe Consult the 
latest descriptive catalogue, U is sent without charge b> 

THE SCOVILI & Mias CO., Proprietors, 

■ISt Ilreotnr yrw lor*. 
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C. Clarifying Solution. Per bottle, $0 50 
S. P. C. Reducing Solution. Small bottle, ' 50 
Large bottle, . . . . . 75 

Reduces density m negatives and positives on glass or 
paper. Canbcapplied locallyto remove halation marks, 
ghos^ts, etc. 

S. P. C. Hypo Eliminator. (For Removing 
even trace of Hyposulphite of Soda from Negatives 
and Prints ) Price, per bottle, with book of testing 
paper, , ... . 60 

S. P. C. Retouching Fluid. (For Varnished 
and Unvarnished Negatives) Price, per bottle, 25 

Magnesium Flash Compound, . os bottle, 60 
Hall’s IntensiHer. (ForStrengthening weak Nega- 
tives) Price, per bottle. . . . . 75 



S. P. C. Negative Varnish. . Per bottle, 3 

French Azotate. (For Tonmgpnnu) “ “ 2 

Kristaline Varnish, - - <« « 4 

S, P. C. Toning Solution. Per package, . 10 

Produces the most brilliant tones, ranging from choco-* 
late to black on read) -sensitized paper 

S. P. C. Orthochromatic Solutions, 

By which any plate may be rendered color-sen«;itirc 
Price, per package, . - ... 1 5* 

from- jycalers or the Scovttt if Attatfis Compantf. 


IIHEI 


liFtiliMTilWil 


JUST INTRODUCED. 

•S. P. C. Eikoquinole Developer, 

S, P. C. Eikonogen Developer. Per package, 
S. P. C. Pyro and Soda Developer, 

S, P, C. Hydrochinon Developer. 

Does not stain the fingersorlcavc the plate) ellowjttorks 
equally well with all brands of plates, giving perfect de> 
tail.densityandbnlliancyinthcnegativc. Pulldirections 
enclosed in each package. Price, per package, 

S. P. C. Pyro and Potash Developer. 

Pnee, per package, . . . . . 


S, P. C. Bromide Paper Developer 

'nr* Tlrnmidft: ‘Sitfi, 

S. P. C. Restrainer, in accurate dropping bottle, 

S. P. C. Developing Powders. Perboxofis, 
Hydrochinon Capsules, . per box, 

Bui/ from Dealers or the ScoiSll .( Adams Compaut/ 






lUustratiTe and Pict6na\ Work of the Highest Class only by the ^ 
PHOTO-GRAVURE 

PHQTO-CELATtNE 

half-tone block 

PROCESSES 

Our proc«KSes ace suitable for Ibc reproducuon of all classes of 
Art Scientific and Commercial TTof^. the pnee %amog according to 
the process used. 

ITb kt Photo geUtioe pnoting i'. jnart.e<! bj the deljcacj of its 
results the charactenstjc feature of Photo grarure is its strength and 
ncbqess WTicre prico is an object uc famish editions from Half 
tone Blocks but m e do not furnish the blocks themselves as we find 
that success jn this pnjce s depends as much on the pfintm^ «s on the 
block 

Our Gallery is fitted to produce Negatives of all sizes up 
to 24'x30' by tlje best Ortfiochrorriatic metfiods 

Samples and Estimates Furnished of 


Also PObllahers 
zt ihe 
HrttsUc 
* Periodical 
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AN ARTtSTiC PERIODICAL 


PublUhkd IT\cft1bIy 

1-ich l-^ue consist-* of etRht or mnre pi itcs >f the bight -.1 Ktatlc < 
paper, J i *014 inches * 

Si"\ AND SitADi appeals to all tr tr$ of art The numbers nlrcatlj 
issued contain rcproductuns df the most notable paintings, the most 
notable people the most notable work of amateur and professional 
photographers, and form the most notable record cither for a permnn 
ent place ta the household or for artistic decoration The \* ork is all 
printed by hand on the serj l>est liea\"> etching paper b) tbo vcr% liest 
processes of Hie N \ PhoCo-graturc Corapom which combine lhi> 
Jiccurac} of the photograph with the dclicat) and strenetb of the steel 
engraving and the addc<l lieauty that the work of the bc<t artists can 
give m finishing the plates and tn which the N \ Photogravure Com 
pany stands easil> at the bead 

Dcscriptiso letice press u now added to each picture 
As heretofore Si v am> Siiaoi will lie kept free from the slightest 
taut of advertising and no effort will he spared to keep It— what the 
press has universalh conceited that it is— a splendid and tmntallcd 
magtsine ‘ just what losers of art ncc«l educational in its broad 
est sense 

The subscription price of Sts and Siiaki is ^ 00 ptr jer « im 
•meucipg with 5 or any subsequent numVier 

Single or sample copies are 40 ctols cacli except Nos 1 z and 3 
which arc 60 cents each and No 4 Si co each * 

\ol [ (m numbers) 5. 47 

II ,!« 

HI 400 

Binding any NoUinie in cloth Si-soextra Binding anj NCilumc in 
, half morocco $3 7s extra Binders for current numbers $150 each by 
mail, §1 80 

Cost of mailing to foreign countries in the Uni\ crsal Postal ITiuon 
96 cents a year extra The cost of mailing to foreign countries not in 
the Po'tal Union supplied on application 

Bach numbers are always kept m jirint and lists of iheir contents 
wall bv. forwardeil on application 

Order of any newsdealer of di cct from the publishers 

Pi p)ho1o-gra®upe ©ompany, 

n? V^c»t 23d <§trcc1 ^ork 

GSi 
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KODAKS. 




Several improvements recently added to Kodaks 
are worthy of mention. 

A simple cozuidu^ device added to the junior 
Kodaks will be appreciated liy many who desire to 
keep track of the number of their exposures. 

The new glass plate attachments for junior and 
folding Kodaks are simple, compact and practical. 
These devices can hardly be called attachments in 
the ordinary sense of the term, inasmuch as they 
form, when substituted for the roll-holder accompany- 
ing the Kodak, a complete and symmetrical camera, 
without any of the “trappy" appearance of many 
such devices. 

The new frictionUss Shutter added to the Folding 
Kodaks has a wider range of adjustment than hereto- 
iore’ thought possible — i-ioo to 5 seconds is the 
normal range, but these are not the extremes The 
frictionless valve is a wonder. 

Several other new features in tlie folding Kodaks, 
such as the folding key and outside indicator, are of 
less importance, but contribute to make the Folding 
Kodaks the King among cameras. 

The Rastmaii Company, 

ns Ox/orJ St , LOiVnON. ROCHESTER. N. V. 
vr Place f'ernfamc, PAR/S 



Transparemt 

: ^ f:> 

— 1 Films. 


The completion of our great Film Works mar|c^ a 
new era in the manufacture of sensitive photographic 
goods. 

No money has been spared to render them per- 
fect, and visitors pronounce them 

The L leanest Place on liatl/i, 

•which means a great deal photographically. 

The new works have been in operation since 
June, and the improved quality of the Film turned 
out is already attracting attention. 

RO FRILLING, 

NO SPOTS, 

' NO STREAKS, 

NO CURLING. 

The Film for 1892 will be still further improved. 

The Eastvian Company, 

Nzn WORKS 

Near ROCHESTER, N Y. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Near HARRQ tV, ENGLAND 




Pac-Siinile of label oa frEUTOTE SCHERIE&’S PTfiO&AIIIC 



your Dealers or 

THE SCOyiLL & ADAMS COMPANY, NEW YORE. 


Eac-Simile of label on G-ENUIUE SCHERII&’S PTEOG-AIIIO AOID 



THE SCOVILL Sc ADAMS COMPANY, NEW YORK 



What Purchasers aud Users Say of it; 

Globe Enao«ler works like « elura Ceo M W se Juittj lie \\ a 

Ueflords m« pleasure to testify tbat your Globe Enaorlerhu eneijia ' 

W ) Root SsiVabubAve Cheapo 
Here used Globe Booreeler t x months It has saved Its cost In ns. and 

b a world beater Edward Tnu & Co ^edalia Mo 

Globe Enaraeler IS tbe best I ever used I eons derail otbera not in it 

C S Uarr Mendou 2 1 

Globe Enatoeler works beaut fully Such a rel el from rost, o I and 

ituaiy rolls E K Curtus Mad son U s 

Uecannot find words strong mouch to despu esfl us rood qual ties 
* blmrr Cb ckrring Itoston Mass 

Thecomfortalooeof us nffmakes the Clobcine best It Us mply perfect 

A If Mackenz e Dubufjue Iowa 

Weconsder the Globe as near perfect tm as can be made — FtzerASon Pomeroy O 
We would not lake i-iOi (or our Globe Eitamtier and be without one 

b W Dllon C ne noall. Ohio 

Kaveused adosend Seitnl Burnishers but your Globe Enameler swotth 

more than all of (hem It A Anostroafr M Iwaukcc B Is 

Have us«l your Globe E-iamelerdunnc the past year and wou d no pan 

wthit' F t'- Guenn St.Lo'jU,Mo 

The Globe Enameler IS all that we cooM ask (or Ithasaoeqaal 

Lemuel E knend Urmajrham Ala 

I aw detlshted with Ihe (Uobe EoimeUr I ih ok it far suMnor to a 1 

others and t u a p easure to work It J F Siadon, Uaverljr M nn 

Cannot sar loo mueh. a utaise oKbe Globe Itbeati them all 

G M Bolton Rockv He Conn 

The best Investment I ever made was in purebasuu; the Globe Enameler 

It IS far superior to anythinir I haveeverseen or used — C E Howard Altoona,Pa 
The Globe Enameler heats In less than three mlnatrs and we th nk it Is 

the nnest [x>l sb nz mach n in the world Uunklee&Biu Greenfield Mass 

The Globe Enameler 1 consider Ite most e o onom cal and tupenorto any 

in the market F H Rose Providence R I 

We could fum sh hundreds more of equally emphatic testimonials but we have not 
the space for then! Every potchaserfs delihied w tn it 

PrlCfs-lOla $3000;1 &Ib tlOOO ^blo «l>tlOO|^uls $n0 bO 
Either Gas or Gasoline Heaters frtcluded Forsalebya]ldea.ers. Sendfore rculars. 

JAS. H« SMITH & CO., Manufacturers! 

186 Wa,bs>.sb Avenue CniCAGO tl.'L.s U S A. 




CAMERA FULLY EXTENDED 



FOLDED 


The Universal Camera is Jhe most compact camera in market the 
6*<x6j^hetQg hut inches thick when folded and weighs but 5 pounds 
and has a draiv of 20 Inches 

The Universal Is conceded to be the best View Camera in market 
every detail being as near perfect as possible 
SBN^D FOB CiTALOGUE 

ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO, 


Orte.pyPe.lerln Photo Supplies ROCHESTER, N Y j. 


PRKMIBR 



• set, jinfl on!)’ requires to be wound up to be always 
ready ; it -will make six exposures without re-winding. The 
repeating shutter is of especial advantage in using a Roll- 
Holder and Films, as no safety device is .required to cover 
the Lens while setting the shutter. 

The lens is our well-knomi R. O. Co. Single View Lens, 
with revolving diaphragms, and the camera is so made that 
any other lens may be substituted if desired. 

With this camera either glass plates or films can be used, 
OF bo|h, as the Plate-Holders and Roll-Holder are inter- 
qhangeable. 

The camera is made capable of carrj’ing sis Perfection 
Holders, holding one dozen plates. 

PRICE. 

4 xr>, Complete with one Plolder, . . §18 00 

Extra Perfection Holders, . . . . 1 00 

Roll-Holder, loaded for 48 exposures, . 13 00 

For Rapid Rectilinear Lens instead of Single View’ Lens, 
add §6.00. 


We make all kinds of View Cameras. 

Send for our Catalogue. 

Rochester Optical Co., - ^ 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ARE THE LEADERS! 


TRY THEM] They demonstrate themselves. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 



Jersey City, N. J. 




c;AlnERAS BOtJGHX, SOI,D AIVD EXCHANGED, 



♦ SUPPLIES.* 


J. r. Llotd, 

845 St 5^ B W. 

SEE PROCTOR. 


SEND FOR BARGAIN LIST. 



■K” GEO. KNEEL, 



rk*tn. brlUUf fkilr*. Co 

V.UtW>. tkkln t*r i 

■ (< BalUr MfllaUf 4 kaln. 


CarllaUr ('hatn. 


G28 NORTH SIXTH STBilET. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 






months after manufacture 


This paper is uncTCelied for fine 

REStLTS and SIIIPUCITV OF OPtRATlOS 
Its kEEFlNC QLAUriES OTe UnSUT 
passed It being in good condiuon for 
It will gi>e the fine effects of fresh silver 


paper wnthout the necessa^ separate operations attending toning 
fixing etc The different sombons are combined to one bath making 
It speciaiU desirable to the amateur there being only two operabons 
toning an^vashing then mounting the some as Albumen or other paptr 
Any tone from a rich brown to a dark purple may be obtain^ ac- 
cording to the time left ra the toning bath 

Tte pnnt IS permanent can be burn shed also glactd by squeegee- 
ing on a ferrotype plate 


^ A U ^ I ^ M Bny only In original packsgee 

— I I." with Trade Mark on wrapper 


PRICE LIST OF OMEGA PAPER 


8V4X 

4 s 

4 x 
ajsx 
41ix 

5 X 

6 X 

Ct^x 

8 X 
10 X 
11, X 
20 X 


4^ 

6 

6 

(Cabinets tnmmedi 
Qt^ ( untnmmed) 

7 

8 


^ 20 
2o 


40 
45 
'O 
W 
1 "O 

1 so 

4 00 


$'» 00 
2 00 


rUtk AND EXPUCIT OIRECTJONS ON EACH PACKAGE 

OMEGA TONING SOLUTION for toning and fixing Anstotjpe 
Omega or Albumen Prints Gives any tone and clear prints 
10 oz Bottles oO cents 


Use OMEGA PASTE for OMEGA PRINTS and you vrvll agree 
thatitis thebossst cker Itisthecleanest sweetest paste ever made 


PRICE UST OF ON^EGA PASTE 


Half pint Jars 
Pint Jars 
Qaart Jars 
Pint Bottles 
Quart Bottles. 
Gallon Bottles 


lUch 
$0 "j 

4o 

-O 

S-i 

2 00 


For sale by THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO , 

423 BaOOMC STREET NEW YORK. 



GEO. KNELL, 



C28 NORTH SIXTH STREET. PHILADELPHIA, P f 




The Chairs have all the adjustable features and tbeir parts inter 
ebansjeahle they are sold cither witharvnlhout the various accessories 
that are especially intended and designed for them, and are eqiiUly 
suited for a large or small person 


WHITE’S POSING SUPPORTS 

for all sizes u lUi complete opposition 
movement tor a reclining or standing position 


WUITCQ RARV.Hni RPR telescoping Standard, has marked 
VYnlltO wDl.nULULr\ | and novel features securing for it already 
a large sale 

WHITE'S CHAIR HEAD-RESIS , 

bead to all positions, and is instantly secured by a single touch • 


WHITE'S HEAD SCREENS , 


No. I, No. 2 , No. 3, either inth or 
without oval or square side-shades 


< TrtkMilalitH /r9m " Dtu/ieAe nptegraphtn Zrtlaaf ” iSgr ) 

" SE/VSATJOATAL NOVELTIES 
" White s fftad Screen matei fossihle the most wonderful e^eett in lighting, 
uttainobU in no other uay, by the most solid eonslmetion, the ^eatest elegance, 
and the viott simfU way of manipulating White’s Head Rest meets a long-felt 
want ft IT the most practical and snort eomenunt of xts kind, and should be 
lacking III no studio ^ 

‘ The abne-mentioned novelties are construtted eircoi-ding to the iff 
system of the combined Shde-Rod Sectional Ball-and-hoeket Joint A' 

On the occasion of the zolh Convtnhon of the German Society of pt 
vi.sJiA.Vif.h.'i^ d.'ugf.'d.'i.f '.bcAyeix the.sa.venirJ/ia-.vtvigiiiV!ie ^e 

and obtained unanimous approval ’ 

Send for Catalogue 

OTIS C, WHI 

WORCESTER, 

TOR SALt BY OCALtRS MENTION 
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Sepia Tones 

WITH 

Eastman’s Permanent Bromide Paper. 


The following improveJ formula will enable users 
of Eastman's Bromide paper to get ^\arm tones of 
any degree from dark brown to red chdik effects 
with certamt) and ease 

The prints are to be developed with oxalate, and 
fixed in the usual manner and i/ioi oiig/ily washed. 
Xhen immerse (m daylight) in the following 
TONING SOLUTION 

Potassium Femej amdc, . . . ^ grains 

(Ae/ trrrrejrantdt ) 

Uranium Nitrate, • • • • • 8 " 

Glacial Acetic Acid - • *5 drams 

Water, • - • *16 ounces 

Dissolve the remc>anide in the water and let stand n feu minutes, 
add the acetic acid, then the utaoium nitrate filter il any pTecipitBle is 
lhrine,(l 

« This Toning solution wH keep for about three days — it may be used 

to tone about t« enty prints of almost any size 

If anv precipitate forms during the operation filter it oil as it will 
discolor the print 

lone to the desired color and xiaiJi m running water for about 
twenty five minutes, or until the print is dear and free from jcllow color 

The secret of success lies m washing the print free from hiTW and 
iron before toning 

The Toning solution acts slight!) as an intcnsifier, and the best sue-' 
cess IS attained with pnnts from thm negatives 

The permanency of the pictnre not believed to be impaired bj the 
abov e process 

We are prepared to furnish enlargements by this 
process at same price as for black and white. • 

The Rashnan Company, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




The Chairs have all the adjustable features and their parts inter 
changeable Iheyare sold either with or without the various access^es 
that are especially intended and designed for then and are equally 
suited for a large or small person 


_ I for all sizes uith complete opposition 

jnoTement tor a rochoing or standing position 

WHITE’S RlRV-HdUlFR tel'^opus Stanaard has marked 

ttnn_C.O DRDl nULUCni novel features securing for it already 
a large sale 

WHITE’S CHAIR HEAD-RESTS, 

head to all positions, and is instantly secured by aningle touch • 

WHITF’S HFAD SfiRFFNS >'«• No. 2. No. 3. either with 5 r 

nnHQO ,nCHU ouncc^o, .^^tthoutQ,.aloT square side-shades 


(TraMtlthtit/rfm ‘ DtmiKkr Ph»te[rafhtH Zeitung" tS)! ) 

"SENSATIONAL LOVELTILS 

lyhiii tJIead Semn maitf fettibletke mostv.»nderfut effects trt lighting, 
attainable in no other xuax, by the most solid construction, the greatest elegance, 
and the most simple way of manipulating Whib’s Head Rest meets rt long-felt 
vsant It It thi most practical and most tomettitnf of ift kind, and should he 
lacking tn no studio 

*' The aboie-mentioned ssozdiut are constnscled aecoiding to the unproved 
system of the tombtned Slsde Rod Sectional Ball-and-bockel Joint Jlfovement 
On the occasion of the 20th Contention 0/ the German Society of Photographers, 
e>s tie 2ytA of August of this year, these ttovtlitts created the greatest sensation, 

and obtained unanimous approval * 

Send for Catalogue 

OTIS C. WHITE, 

WORCESTER, MASS., U.S.A. 

ron BALE nr DEALCBa. wcmion ima aknual 
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Sepia Tones 

WITH 

Eastman’s P ermanent Bromide P aper. 

The following improveil formula will enable users 
of Eastman’s Bromide paper to get %\arm tones of 
any degree from dark brown to red chalk effects 
with certainty and ease 

The prints are to be developed with oxalate, and 
fixed in the usual manner and ihoronghly washed. 
Xhen immerse (in daylight) m the following 
TONING SOLUTION 

Potassium Femc>&nide. ... 9 graios 

( Set ftrrttja»t4e ) 

Uranium Nitrate, .... S " 

Olaaal Acetic Acid * - * 5 drains 

Water, • - • *16 ounces 

Dissolve the Pcmc}'aRide in the water and let stand a tew minutes, 
add the acetic acid, then the uraoium nitrate , dltcr if ao^ prcapitatc is 
thrmc^ 

• This Toning solution veil! keep for about three daj s— it ttia> be u'^cd 

to tone about tw cut) prints of almost an> size 

If an\ precipitate fontu* dunng the operation, filter it off as it vtiU 
discolor the pnnt. 

Tone to the desired color and wash in running water for about 
twent} five minutes, or until the pnnt is dear and free from >eUo\v color 

The secret of success lies >n washing the pnnt free from h^T*^ 
iron before toning 

The Toning solution acts shgbtl> as an intensifier, and the best suc- 
cess IS attained with prints from ibtn negatives 

Thepormanenej of the picture is not believed to be impainrdbj the 
above process 

We are prepared to furnish enlargements by this 
process at same price as for black and white. * 

T/te Eastman Co7>ipany, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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188 GRAND ST., NEW YORK.. 

■ Photograptlio Materials of Every Description. • 


FIRST-GUSJ GOODS 

REASONABLE PRICES. 


* All the new attractions in Photograph/ and the daily changes 
in prices, render it impossible to issue a full descriptive list, but 
Will answer every inquiry of any article with special quotation , 


P^PBl^g. 

W AYMOUTK S VIGNETTF PAPERS ar« tbc besi me&na for producing fioe 
eStci* in pnntln^r They ar« toadc lo emeteon uaes prinisd m black yellow, 
aadredbronae tusuitd ftereni quaUifesof neeauTcs Ibey ere not clumay do 
jAt bie^, cost bat ljUle, and ateeasy ot application to »ny negative They di»away witli 
all the cloir methods and in fact they* 
havenoeMal \te have riuanuiles of 
lestiooniaH but ihdbesf guarantee of 
their quality and work U their increas- 
I ig popularity and our increased sales 
{Setter than any patent machine and 
tell better every tnonUi 

I'Kicrrsi 

to parcels containing one dozen 
assorted Itos Itoh SO 

In parcels coniaining one of each 
size Aos 1 tolS assorted colors 1 00 
Assorted sizesand colors by num ' 
b« farJtage.ot UU tijl 

Nos 1 , 4 and \ assorted sizes 

and colors for Cartes, by num 
her per dozen 50 

Nos «i, T 11 12 and IS assorted 
sizes and colors for latye Cartes 
and Victorias by number, per 
dozen 75 

Nos 0 9 10 14 15andl5'.{ assorted 
sites and colors Cabinets and 
Whole size by number per doz 100 
Nos 1C J7 and assorted sizes 
and colors. Half Cabinets and 
Wholesize bynumber.perdoz J 25 
When ordering state tbe number and 
» color you want 

SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY, Trade Agents 
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LOUIS CLAHEUCE BEITUETT, 

=ss nyCercanble 'pKotographcr, =s= 

69 Centre Street, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
PRIilNG Ji KKIOPIHC fOll MJItlIRS JND IRE IRJDI 

Especial attention g ven to Petectuc work Send jour plates ond 
films by express to be developed and printed 4 

Laotcrti Slides, Bromide CiilnrKcmcnts, niid indow 
rnuspnrencies iii'ido from joiir o'wn nesotltcs 

Pliototcraidis tnkcu for Plioto-Eiigrvtcr** and Knl 
Estate Dealern 

^ FUst lijM Groaps aad laletlots i Speclilly ^ 

Try my freaU silvered paper, 25c. a Hliect 

“HyrtrlUc” a one-soluUon Dcsolopcr— 8 or bottle, 
35c iO 07, GGc , works well on nil makes of plates 
and Brnmble paper 




188 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


• Photographic Materials of Every Description. • 

FtRST-GUSS GOODS 

REASONABLE PRICES. 


• Ali the new attractions in Photography anrj the daily changes 
m prices, render it impossibte to issue a full descriptive list, but 
will answer every inquiry of any article with special quotation 


W AYMOUTH S VIONeTTfc PAPERS are the l>esi mean* for producin; fiae 
eSrcts in pr ntln{f Tber are made in ometeen sues printed la black yellow, 
aodrcdbronre to suit differeoi qual ties o( neRauees Ibey are not eluiasy do 
lAtbre^ costbutUttJe aad areeasyofapplicauon io«ny negative They do away with 

— - aU ttu: meibed^ ana intact they* 

bavenoroua] We hare lyuantitles of 
(estimontals but the best cuarantee of 
their qual ly and work is Uietr increas- 
incr populani) and cur increased suies 
Better than any patent nacb oe and 
sell better every month 

i*Kicx:si 

Id parcels concauiinf' one dozen 
assorted Nos I to S $0 SO 

In parcels con ammi' one of each 
sue Nos 1 tofS assonedcolore 1 OO 
Assorted s zes and colors by nuni 
bee per pacIOBc of 15 1 00 

Nos 1 " 1 -I and ^ assorted sizes 
and colors for Cartes by num 
ber perdnzen SO 

Kos. (i, 7 II 1- and IS. assorted 
snes and colon lor large Cartes 
and \icterias by number, per 
dozen 75 

Nos V 9 lO 14 ISandlSt^ assorted 
a zevand colors Cab nets and 
Vibotesze bynumber pefdoz 1 00 
Nos IS ]7 and Id, assorted sizes 
and enters. Halt Cab nets and 
Whole sze by number, per doz 1 25 
When ordering state tbc oumber and 

SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY, Trade Ageats 








James Swift & Sons’ 

(LONDON, ENGLAND) 

PARACON LENSES. 

* — ^ n 

W E take great pleasure iq anoounciog to Amencan Photographers 
that henceforth we shall be enabled to supplj them uuth 
JAMES SWIFT & SON S PARAGON LENSES 

The reputation ot these Lenses abroad is superior to that of any 
other make Thej ha\ e been selected b> the folJou mg named mstitu 
tions because of their unequaled qualities and etcellcnce 

*The Scientific Department of the English Government m England, 
Calcutta and Bengal , 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambndge, Kings College and 
Edinbnrgh University College Schools 

Owens College, Manchester, besides the Covemments of France, 
Germany and Italy 

The SWIFT LENSES base been awarded no less than scsen 
gold medals besides numerous diplomas of honor 

• Th^ are manufactured from the new Abbe Scitorr glass which is 
undoubtedly moreutaform in quaht> and specific gravity than the best 
optical hint and crown glass heretofore made hence the lenses are of a 
uniformly supenor quality 



Are supphed with Ins Diaphragms and mounted in brass as well as 
aluminum while the WIDE-ANGLE PARAGON LENSES are fitted 
Revolving Diaphragms * 

Catalo^es of SWIFT LEKSES sappUed Free on application 

THE SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY, 

SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA, 

423 Broome Street. NPW YORK, 
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OimlTiLLED 

STEISSEIl lESSES 


Entirely new •ysten of 

"Aladdii" tap, $3 60 "Safsty Ignto,” $4 00 

“Safely” Flasl Igniter, | w thi^t 0 fljiine 

Wnte for foil illustrated catalogoes aod pnce lists to ywni dealer 
or to 

H. G. RAMSPERGER & CO., Sole Agents, 

z8o Pearl Street, NEW YORK, 


friE SCOtfiLL OUTFIT, 

.For Photographing with aMicroscope. 



SCOVILL’S PHOTO-MICROSCOPIC EQUIPMENT, 

cmsisTivc OF 

c ScoTiIt Special Half Plate Camera 
( Multum la Parro Lantero, with Double Condenser 
i dozen 414*51^ sue B Keystone Plates to make Neeatues also 
f dozen s«e A Plates for Transparencies 

PRICE COMPLETE, $18 00, 

The presumption is that yjw are provided with a microscope If 
not we recommend the purchase of one from a re^lar dealer m micro- 
scop cal goods 




James Swift & Sons’ 

(LONDON. ENGLAND) 

PARAGON LENSES. 

• ' — a 


W E take ^eat pleasure iq auDounctag to American Photographers 
that henceforth shall he enabled to supply them with 
JAMES SWIFT &. SONS PARAGON LENSES 

The reputation of these Lenses abroad is superior to that of any 
other make They have been selected by the following named inshtu 
boos because of their unc^ualed qualities mxd excellence 

^fae Scientific Department of the English Government m England, 
Calcutta and Bengal * 

The Unirersities of Oxford and Cambridge King’s College and 
Edinburgh University College Schools 

Owens College, Manchester besides the Gevemments of Ptance 
Germany and Italy 

The SWIFT LENSES have been awarded no less than seven 
gold medals besides numerous diplomas of honor 

♦ They are manufactured from the new Abbe Scitort glass which xs 
undoubtedly more uniform m quality and specific gravity than the best 
opheal flint and crown glass heretofore made hence the lenses are of a 
unifoimly superior quality 



Are supphed with Ins Diaphragms and mounted fa brass as well as 
aluminum while the ^\IDE-ANGLE PARAGON LENSES are fitted 
Revolving Diaphragms ^ 

Catalogues of SWIFT LENSES supplied Free on application 


THE SCOVILL i ADAMS COMPANY, 

SOLn AGENTS IN AMERICA 

423 Broome Street, T\’BW YORK. 
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'■ Ur2eXC®lI®Gl. 


To enjoy the Comfort of Sharing, seni Fifteen Cents 
for a Cate of 

MillfARV SriA^il^C SoAt^- 

C H. RUTHERFORD, 

No.' 12 Gold Street, NEW YORK. 





WHAT A WA rrRnURT 1 FN>» CAN DO 




After experunencinf' with m'm ot tbe Untcnis in the nmket, we b»e come to the 
coadusioo th«s forpsrloror tmall hall ejibibluons.cbeaical and optical ezpenmencs etc 
the Scovtu. LAWTsax aiSorde atara9dentepr>ce.(be^TeatKtcumberoladTanta^s and 
Iroai Its iicaplicitj and non liability to get oat Of order, pres, eren in iaezpenenced 
hands resnltssapenor to all others. 

The No 1 Sccwm, Saofrtctr? when packed forcaTTyine !n Its own Susia iron case, 
measores 15x10x6 laches, and weighs Igpoonds the cas e eemngasa coayeaient stand 
when the lantern H In use 

The Cass and Body of the Lantern are of Rassu iron and neaeand compact in form 
That part o( the body which surrounds the lamp is double the outer cover being orna- 
mentally perforated so as to diowa coastantcarreotof air to circulate and keep down the 
temp^ture 

The lamp is of the triple wickvariety.aodso coostracted thatthe three flames combine, 
and by the draught of a ten Inch ebimtiey give a bnlliant flame 

Toe CovtmssER isfoursscbrsts diameter aeadv mounted in brass thoroughly venti 
lated.and arranged w-tti screw fluge so that the lenses may be separated and cleaned 
when reiiuired 

Tbe Cove, which carries the objective and the nonni of that leas are nickel-ptated 
The objective Is a double aebromabe lens of one and a half inch clear aperture and flve- 
utch focus, so that at a distance of twelve feet fnua tbe screen it nvesabnUiant picture 
on disc six feet in diameter Tbe focus is roagtdy obtained bysliolcg the front, carrying 
both eone and lens and fine adjustment by a tack and pinion on the objective 

The No 2 Scovtu-Saomcov measures, when packed in case for carryBir 18jxl2x?l, 
and weighs 19 pounds The objective is a double achromaac lens of 1} inches clear 
aperture and 61 inches fodus so that at a dtstance of about 13 feet from the screen it shows 
a bHUiact picture on disc eight feet !■> diameter Tbe lamp has five Wicks and u corrcs 
pondingly morb powerful than AeUmpYriita (he Ho ISaomcoH 


Bay front Dealers or the Sconll & Adams Company 
6S 



, medals 

FOR CONVENTIONS, DEDICATIONS, CELEBRATIONS, 4c 

5. n. QUINT 6r SON, 

STENCIL, RUBBEB-STAMPjii.i> PATTERN LETTER WORKS 
Also, DIE SINKERS AND ENGRAVERS 



Also Time and tool checks German Silver Badges, 
STEEL STAMPS QuANtNC BRANDS ETC 

1 4 So. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S A. 

<8CNO roR CATALOCUC ) 





IRVING PRINTlNfi PRAMS 

WITH ADJUSTABLE SUPPORTS. 

^PATENTED ) 



The Ir\ ma FrAmfs have valuable features xvhicb cannot be copied 
They are in workmanship design and other respects superior to all other 
pnotiRg frames 

The continuous feh pads made especially to order lor us insure abso 
lute protection and uniform pressure throughout The Imng Patent 
Catches lock the hack so (bat when one flap Is open there lo not the 
slightest danger of the flaps paper or negative slipping 

The springs are rut by dies of specially tempered and tested metal 
and are nveted to the backs with washers underneath lo protect the wood 
work 

ThelRt INC Trasses arc madeoIchetiyguaTanteed not to warp or crack 
The tally does not depend upon any other part of the frame to lock it 
lor the pointer will remain m pla-e no matter what is done to other parts 
of the frame 

Prices for Half or Two-thirds Opening Styles 

9 <5 Bx" « 60 

4xB 49 5x8 » 

tvixst^ so Q4x^ 0 

4Hx6i^ Sj SxlO 60 

When made with backs to open lengthways ten per cent is added to 
the foregoing prices for the respecUie sues. 

Buy from pealers or the Scovill & Adams Company 







ADT’S PATENT PRINTING FRAMES, 



fjuauuoi* the print for nben the fruie itee .. .. . . 

drop* spofl in itope for rest ud is eniireir out of the wof of the bsod 

ttutbetasrttsose of omo the beck^howd or tepUce it, u it there wm ... 
presenL irru^M close irooad the sides sad ends of the fratoe it occupies sa 

^ tittle space ss not to inter* 

(ere eiith the coeluog or 
storey of the frames uid 
wbeo the printer places tus 
frame (or exposure the vop- 
readiljr Gods Its pos uoa 
.. supportlnff the frame 
nlbout any special raasl^ 
olatioo 

PR.XCCS. 


ttTicn made with back 
to open tt&glhwars as 
additional cbarpe of 10 per 
cent, will be added to the 
abore prices 



As will be seen by a gUnce at the cot tbe adpemt edftes of the Parts of the back 
board are bc%elcd outward and the huiKes placed on the sides with iheir axes on a Une 
with the surface. This pensits the attaffiineDciotfaefaceof the back board of alXeary, 
Contlnaons Elastle Felt Pad This obnaiesthe necessity of usmr a separate 
pad, which is so easily misplaced and lost 

Buy from Dealers or tbe Sctmll & Adams Company. 




The Tom Thumb Cameea. 

THE CHEAPEST SMALLEST, AND MOST COMPACT 

DETECTIVE CAMERA IN THE MARKET 
Fmt4 nith Bllapid Double TtBifPeritcope) it its Qeirk Rorker and makes eqvall; 
Cood Work v«lth Time arlnslantaacaae EvpoeBree for landsespes 
Small rortralta or Lastern Slides 
le of whole apparatus (n Black Walnut ca*c) ncbes square 

Price complete $10 00 ^ ^ ma 

Seveloplog Outfit, $S 00 

Send4c sump forsample Photo For aale by Dealers ceuerally 

AUD S0METHIK& 
ABOUT IT 

A s ALL Amateora and ec sumers of B ue Paper are aware the average paper that 
comes In paeWages ready cut s at best, tsnrei able he ng often d scolored and s ale 
wh»n rece ve6 t h ch o ving to Us be n? n a sealed package is not d scovered un ca 
f dhome and opened for use The paper however tvh cb we offer to the publ c he 
lalasl OK qual I esare eery pronooneed s someth t>R new never s ale and superla vev 
fine c V nfr clear wh tes and pnnt ng qn tkly It is made fresh three t mes a eek 
euaranteed a made on imported paper and s finer than anything else at present n the 
market 

Trtreper sard by Mall (* In ntde) rat to any desired site "oe. per Bull cflD yards 
$•* 00 

' THE OBRIC CAMERA COMPANY, 

103 BrOTtlwnj NEW YORK 



The Acme Glass-Bottom Developing-Trays, 

rOR DRl PLATES 



6 x 7 Plate and smaller ft 00 I fiU x 8 U Plate *1 25 

SxB l^lSrlO ISO 

20 x 24 Ttais for silvering •whole sheets vjithout reservoir but 

with douhIe*thick glass bottcmi f 5 OO 

Buy from Dealers or the Scovill & Adams Company 



(p\mcpieQn ©ptieol 0,o. 

^ UNRIVALED ^ 


fOKfi^Alf CAH^i^AS. 



ihc American Qptical Company Portrait Cameras are 
manufactured from the best niabogaii> French polished 
and have the Lever Focu'^mg Attichinont by which the 
most delicate focus can be adjusted with the utmost facility 
and ease Above 10x1-2 sire they have double bellows 
vertical shifting front the Y shaped wooden guide, and 
telescopic platform 

■WS Ji Doab • 

'to. Bw Swtas * Ic 


6 — 8x10 ins 

6— tOxlS 

7— llxU 

8— 12x15 
0—14x17 

10— 16x20 

11— 17x20 

12— 16x22 
18—20x24 

14— 22x27 

15— ‘’5x80 


w ith r gad platform 30 ms long 


*38 00 
48 OQ 


extension 


43 

48 

60 

65 

65 

72 

80 


double bellows and 
vert calshiftingfront 64 00 
"2 00 
76 00 
88 00 
00 00 
100 00 
110 00 
130 00 
170 00 


Buy from Dealers or the Sconll & Adams Companj 


HiOHtvT Aw«ne« attk n 



t ATTHC CCMTtNN at. atID 

fElIK ifSCflUEIDfR, 

ms ▼EtVET FBAMES 
UOROCCO and OVdl, VELTET 
_ MIMlTtRE CASES. 

THE ECI irSE ALBUM 

la arohasAaabla Lmtml 

’'OV^OCKl*. 

PIIOTOQItaPI 1 C MATERIatS 
I siATioxras specialtib 


WHOLCSAtC ANO HCTAIL 



THE ECLIPSE ALBUM 


Acknowledged by eceiibody to bo the .,osi and CAatrcLcv 

UANLFACTIIRED a\LBL« OO the IDarkeL CAREFLLLY 

“HON-COCKT.E ” 

For mount ng Aiteto and Omegn Prints « anoqaalled. 

ALPHA DEVEr.nPEP 

(ONF SOLUTION) 

Let no eaplanaaon or sol cut, on tndnce you to acoert a snbst tute 
- t>y throughout the World 


TJIE W/^JPE^Bni^Y 


Are Ciaraileed lol to Warp 
or Cracl ‘ 



required 

y for the seams as bottoms 

^e.tnp»_a great im 
EaVi'”?"' etoadness 
°V at the corners 

an eh were lable to be 
broken off 


price UST 


I5jiaWaterbur> Trays $3 

ltlx3i 


5 00 

e 00 

" 50 


Buy from Deal rs or 
The Scovill & Adams C 




• TFm 

“ELITE” STUDIO STAND. 


(PRIZE anriNNER) 



Patented 

These are (ha oalr Stand* suited iit workmaiulup and 6n sh tUo Ja toe, to the larife 
^ericaa Optical Co 'a Caineras withtbarip^tleogtbotbeUovrs and extension platform 
PnaicalportralUsu cannot fail to admire tte ease vThwb cb these stands can be adjusted 
atany deAeable height or inclaauoa and the ooiKlesa manner In wbchtheymajbe 
mtved from place to place, their elegaot appearance and accunte construct on 

Instead o( the clumsy ICTcrs and racks by which accurate adjustment of the platform 
wasebtained in theolderstands the proper elerat nand Inchnat on are produced in the 
Elite stand by CO? wheel and snakescreir and Uiemanipulatioa atones deby awheel 
w ih txandle, and wiia n teach ol the opeiuior so that he may adjust the he ghtor tncli- 
natlonol this camera n tboutt^a? b s bead from under the focusing cloth By means 
of ihewheelworkedatlhereareodoftbe patform the borlsonul posuon ot tbeplat 
Iona may be Inchned upward or downward to a I mliof 15 deuces A peat advantage 
from this movement we observe is thatatnie bonxootal pos t oq— so dmcult to obta a 
lathe old camera sianda— IS, w ih these an easy matter to tff eel , Tb s s especially impor 
but to those whomay use them for reprodncl on work In the No ’’ sue thepUlform is 
ofty two Inches long and twenty five inches w de and its length may be increased to 
seventy inches by an attachment wh cb s de» out forward mak ng it tjo te long enough 
lor iDpport ng a large copying camera Then a sem •cuwilar eot-oul to the rear end of 
the platform is a convenience to the i^ieralor who is thus enabled not only to stand 
Closely up to the ground glass no matter bow far the camera may have been pushed 
lorward but bending of the body is obviated whicjts<iu te a necessity with all tbeolde 

“ELITE" STUmO STAKLS 

No 1 S ze No 2 Size 

PaicB with Rack and extension for PUte Holder $3:. 00 «38 00 

H ghest po nt from platform to door f8 48 

Lowest S2 S3 

W dth of platform 2-J 28 

Length of platform wichoue attachment 4o 53 

w th 60 0 

Buy fpom Dealers or the ScoviII & Adams Company 
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The^Tlatinotype, 

Kor Portraits and Landscapes, 
IN BLACK AND SEPIA TONES 

WILLIS & CLEMENTS, 

♦ rrf/'rt.ttr, raltltt 

39 SOUTH TENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA 

H eadquarters for al1 manner of Platmotype 
Printing, Enlargements on Crayon Paper and 
Canvas, Contact Prints in Black and Sepia, 
Printing on Sills and Linen. 

Send cents for a beautiful Landscape or Portrait on 
the new, heav>, India Tint Mounts Send for Pneo Lists^ 

THE PLATINOTYPE CO., 

39 Soutli TeEtli St , PHILADELPHlIt, PA. 


There is always a choice even 
among the best— so in the selection 
of Albumen Paper — as it costs no 
more than the other reliable brands. 
Take “Three Crown" or “Three 
Shields,” and you will hit the mark 
every time. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS. 




Ti HENRY CLAY C AMERA. 



To open the Camera press on the Lnob visible on the front thus 
oUowifls: the ^st to slide aod then svrtn^ under the bottom of the 
Camera The platform or bed of the Camera is earned with this board 
and by turning the wh<«I the bed ts made perfect!} ngid. It vnll at 
once be apparent how the front m^ be racked outa ard until the front 
end of it la over the lines which incQeate the focus for ranous distances 
The figure CO on the focusing scale indicates the focus for CO feet or 
bC} ond. The finder of the Camera is now placed on the top of the front 
board* and IS therefore alwa}'s at the same angle os the lens the finder 
*ls a rev ersible one which ina> be lurtied when the Camera is fastened 
toatnpod or is held not with the handle upward but with the handle 
on the side in order to secure a vertical instead of a horizontal vnew 
The front board is arranged to slide upward when taking a tall building 
church spire or any high object and it is also arranged to swing to still 
further aid in that endeavor 

By an ingenious arrangement the swing and vertical sbding i^just 
ments be made to work when the Camera is turned over and used 
honzontaih 

tDne of the advantages of this Camera when used m the hand ism 
the taking of street scenes from an elevated position and having the 
lines of the building straight while the subjects token may be near by 

On the same principle objects situated abov e the Camera lev el mav 
be taken by reversing tne position of lens and finder 

PRICE 

5 1 7 mcf Ciaj Cefra compls'!, will lHsi 2 iilai''oiis Uns aii sinrtFr J JO C6 

Bino will Roll Eolder aul oss Coolie Plate er Illsi EoMer. 6S DO 

HANUFACTVRCO aV THE 

AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY. 

THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO , Propnetors 


1869. 22 Years.> M 


Durmg’ the time above named w e ha^ e been continuously 
engaged, in Louisville, in supplying' the i\ants of 

Pri@T@©RAPriER§ 

in the South and West With a large stock, bought on best 
terms we can give satisfaction when others fail to please 

W. D. GATCHEL, Agt, 

LOUISVILLE, KT 


QflTCHEL’s Photo. Stock Hooje, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 







HAKDFACTURED BY THE ABERICJll OPTICAL COHPAHT. 


Tuned and Instantaneous Photographs Tbjs is the only Detective 
Camera rrhich is as iveU adapted for making timed ^*le^vs as for 
photographing quickly moving objects The negatives produced 
are of such sharpness that they may he enlarged to almost any sue 
It is 

Ttfe only Detective Camera made with plate for tnpod, and with 
* ground glass the full sue of the plate just as in an ordinary view 
camera This ground glass is where it cannot easily be broken 

The Recessed Finder shows the same ttnage as is included on the * 
ground gloss, though dumnished m sue 'Without this accurate 
finder, one cannot be sure of what is taken in or left out of an 
instantaneous photograph 

The Focusing Scale is beside the Ihnder uhe"© it may be readily 
seen and adjusted 


PRICE LIST 

4x6 Waterburj Detective Camera with S Doable Holders 
5x7 * 2 ‘ * 


Covered 


|!25 00 
40 00 


Buy trom dcalcrs or Tke Scqvili. & Adams company. 


H. L. ROBERTS & CO. 

(successofts TO Roberts & fellows^, 

p)hofogpQphej’s, 


Kf#nufactiiren and I>ea)er< in 

OPTICAL LANTERNS AND LANTERN SLIDES 

STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OP FOREIGN AMF^RICAN 
SCENERY, SUBJECTS FROM LIFE ETC 

SEND STAMP FOR OUR CATALOGUE 

SILVER PRINTING, SLIDE MAKING A® COLORING FOR AMATEDRS 

PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 


(at ^ted 


1305 f\ret) Street, 


pt)ilad^lpl;ia. 


SCOVllL PRINTING FRAMES 

ARE N OW MADE WITH TALLY « 

TheScoTiIl Pnnling Frames are made of cherry and hare superio/biass 
springs constructed on scient Tie principles On the flat printing frames 
these springs arc secured by r vets and turn on brass washers bcingiheld 
at the end by buttons made so that they cannot torn around 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 



They are so constructed that a uniform 
pressure is obtained thus insuring pet 
feci contact between the paper and the 
negatnc and removing the danger of 
breaVing tl e latter 

T1 c back boards are also so arranged 
rt at tlic progress of llio printing may be 
watched Without danger of shifting the 
paper and each frame has the tally shovm 
■“ ihe illustration 




SCOVILL FLAT PRINTING FRAMES BST ftlWl MlCTS Of tll8 SCOTlU & MlIllS CJ 
06 






6COVILL 

NIACAZIME (AI^ERAS 

FOR oar FIL/AS. 


i SET THE SHUTTER 
TObCn THE RELEASE 
MOVE THE hVDICATOR 





triE A(iflE tRArlSPAi^EKf ih/A'TeA (OLORS, 



ARE UNRIVALLED FAST COLORS 
18 Colors in large box pnce $2 CO | Amateuf box 8 Colors $1 00 
(Full hstrvcuoes la tv<rf hot ) • 

ACMC MEDIUM SSC 
S«sA far Dcacnpt re Circular 

ACHE WATER COIOR CO , Hu I M. STARE Kgl , 

3450 iDdlana CHICAGO) ILXm 



Buj from Dealers or the Scovill & Adams Corf’r.any 



IRVIN© VIEW CAMERAS. 

IRVING C^era recently latroduceJ br the Amencan Opuca] Co was awarded 
the highest pmebr the judg:cs at the Amencan Institu c Far They expressed themselees 
** 'w'tM** ***“°^* more complete compact 1 ght* handsome and semeeable camera 



A superb caoeas ease the finest ever made 

* Price list a as fo lows 

S Danble i 


S5 00 40 00 

400:\ «00 

4500 hOOO 


s supplied with each one of the Irrmg 


$55 m 
•0 00 
eooo 

90 00 
100 00 


In order to convey an Idea of the lightnesscrf these cameras It is sufficient to say that 

the S X 8 sUe camera we ghs only 3 lbs 

Buy from Dealers or the Scorill & Adams Company 


S. T. BLESSING’S 

STAR AND CRESCENT 

pi7oto. 5^PP^y 

HEW ORLEUHS, LL, .s® DALLAS, TEXAS, 

■ . , . « 

Everything requisite for the ProfessionaX and Amateur 
will be found at these houses at the lowest 
market prices 

Sole importer of “ACME” Lenses m four 
styles Portrait, Eur>*scopc, Wide-Angle and Recti- 
linear Lenses for the money 400 sold 

first three years 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 1892 


THE SCOVILL 


Thf ScoTiU><K*4W« \\»hios 
are all now made idapuble, ana oo^ 
tbaC pUiea aaf be taken out wtlhoot 
putuni' the tin^n in the waabintr 
water {See Hlusuat'on ) The perfoiv 
ated bottom prt'tenW water If tea J>aa». 
inj; through (be tat* with too irf^ai 
(ofce aiMl d strbutei it so that emy 
plate anj every portion of a plate Is 
equaliy washed and this cannot bedone 
with any otherwathios box 


For S'ix t>{ PUle* 
•• tljl BtJ 

r i' ‘ • 


rmcr. mhx (Aunpiante). 


and adaptable lor tfnallera 



Bny frou Dealers I 


A Adams 





STAR AN D CRESCENT 


pi^oto. 5^PPV 

NEW ORLEANS, LA, DALLAS, TEXAS 

— — — _ 

Everything requisite for the Professional and Amateur 
•will be found at these houses at the lowest 
market pnces 

I^Sole importer of ACME Lenses m four 
styles Portrait, Euryscope Wide Angle and Recti 
linear The best Lenses foi the money 400 sqld 
first three years 



For 3V4 * <>4 PUtes 


PRICE (Adaptable) 

od adaptable lor smallers z«( 


Buy from Dealers of the SconU & Adams Company 
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MENTION “TIMES” ANNUAL 



Tb<s« Outfits sre 1 gbttr more cornet bscdsotacr tmfi ttotc accurate tbaa any 
wh ch are offered at (he aame price Klanr profess onal pboiocraphen have bought then 
rcrjcstrcftenrcimscaitc/y /utatA H Attriarr n tvivr/t (At et cAarlgtJ 

fir Iht tnUrt 

PRICE UST 

4 z $ Fasorite Outfit ^10001 9 a 0 Favor te Stereoscopic Outfit $18 

5z7 I3(IA)64 k Bi n 

5z8 * “I' S5 

FMorUc Ontflts consist of a Favonte V ew Camera -with -vertical sbiftmg 
front s ngle swing movemect rubberbellows and folding platfoirn with patent latch for 
making bed ngid Instantaneously afao 1 latent Double Dry Plate Holder (Rerers blel 
with patent Reg stenng S1 des and svitli Kits 1 Taylor In^roved Folding Tnpod 1 
Waterbary Aehromal c Lens, vntb a set of stops and 1 Carrying Case 

BuLjr frdtti Dealets or the Scortll & Adasis Compact 
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.Photographic Outfit for Bicylists, 

Kim KBicH TO aw raws of piisasi [xmions 


So popular has amateur pliolographf become an;o«S w heeJmen that 
the tu o amusements are now oitcn combined. The Camera allow s un 
bounded opportnnities to the amateur bicjd s‘ to gather thoice land 
scape news 

TSE SCQVHi ‘TQSEST’ PHOTMUini, 

Consisting of a 3tj Pocket Camera with Double Drj Plate 

Holder, irith patent Rc^ulertng Slides and Hirged Ground Glass 
This Camera weighs onl) 12 ounces 

A um\t:rsai. joint bic\cle attachment 

A S M C INSTANTANEOUS LENS ■with Slops 
Tlio "Pocket” BIcylc Cimcra weighs only 12 ounces 
Price, $12,00 

Bay feom Dealer* or tbe ScotIU & Adams Company. 
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SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SKYLIGHT. 
SCENES changed IN HALF A MINUTE. 


HOW IT OPERATES. 

A few turns of the upper cranlc rolls up the scene , the other one 
lowers It to its brackets 

Now the sliding roller supports are brought opposite another roll, 
whiclt IS drawn into them, elevated and unrolled 

FULL OF PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 

PRICE, 

INCLUDING ;^ 25.00 ONE ROLL 
Extra Rolls, $2.50 each 

* With this holder every piece of scenery IS flt once available 
^ It IS a positive necessity for small stuoios * • 

It saves a sight o! trouble to the busy operator 
It takes no more room than aa ordinary frame 
You can raise or lower the ground to suit your subject 
It will roll the combination background and foreground ^ 
7 ^ You can lower your ground even mth the carpet TP 

The scenery may be rolled up out of the way while sweeping 
It will roll all of your old backgrounds 
It preserves your scenery against scratching 
It IS just the thing for felt bust grounds ^ 

prounds cannot unroll 10 brackets nor while being eleiated *'■ 

• The weight being below the centre it is not top-heavy 

Many of the castings are of malleable Iron and cannot orcak 
Manufactured by ALVIN C CASWELL Fitchburg, Mass 
For sale by aU stock dealers TCi 

The rolls are of metal, light strong and durable 
A strip of strong cloth is locked into the seam of the roll 
The background attached to this cloth b\ brass lasteners 
It takes but a few minutes to properly hang your scenery 
^ It IS impossible for the roll to fall from the macbme 
It IS n very easy matter to set the machine up 
The joints are halved and put together with screws 
^ Frame of whitewood finely, finished in cherry ^ 

The mechanical construction is very simple 
There is nothing about it liable to get out of order 
It is almost noiseless in Its working 
The castings are doable japanned 
Weight, bosed ready for shipment iCa pounds 
^ Securely packed in the knock-down ^ 

THE SCO^VILL & ADAMS ^COMPANY, 

Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 

423 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 



W/1TEKP<4RT OUTFITS. 



T he Y* AT£RBt;&Y 

Cameras arcmaSe 
ofiaaljogaoy are \rcll- 
polj^cc] have rubber 
bellows folding plat 
form patci t latch for 
making bed ngid lO 
staQla.Qeou 1^ single 
swing \ertical shift 
mg front nnl are as 
light and compact as 
substantial Cameras 
can be constructed 


4x6 ffAterbarT Oatfllf, OoropUte $13 00 

Consist ng' of s n^le swing CaiBefa with new style boldrr w h registering 
slides Idouhledryl wood carrying ease Taylor irtpod and So A NNaterbury lens 
with rcTOlv ng d aptiragm 

4Hx 657 WaterbaryOatfit* Complete 14 00 

454 XbH >3(10 


Buy from Dealers or the ScoviH & Adams Company 
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HOWKRD • KI-BU 7 UIS. 

This cut illustrates a single card with 
picture niounted ready for binding into 
the album 

A collection of 25 or 50 cards are bound 
together in an album by a strong binding 
cord suitably attached to (he handsome 
covers 

Thismethod of making an album affords 
the amateur the best means of preserving 
the results of his labor because each picture may be finished before putting 
the card in the album The arraagement of the pictures may also be 
altered at ivill — if a single card is spoiled the whole album is not ruined 
If a picture is taken out it can be quickly and readily done without injuiy 
to the volume 

PIUCC OF ZEOWAIU) Al.niTSXS 



roU noti, Es''a3ii 0 )ULa^el,*i>hA.i; eniarkaatdt tarbgCo itTg 1 Cirii 

VlthSSOlUnsCartla, 

Ko 1 — "Cards fop4 * E Photograph* $1 S5 

S - xIO E X 8 t EO 

8x10 Cjx 2 00 

3— 10x12 fix'!* 2 25 

4- Hxl4 8 x10 2 BO 

li— jBiUitsie SawCo irt-tii.viaA II CJUaal_ss*«flrissCB iCi.il Sail. 

* , WlthlttCol' ta Cards PTlthMColUpsCardi 

ho .H- "xlOCards for j X 8 PUotograplis •3 00 bo.JJ— $350 

6-8xt0 E|( St 2 60 12- <22 

•■-10x13 Eli St S 00 J3 4 "O 

8 ItxH 8 *10 3W J<-g52 

#-nxn loti OP »ixN 6W 1J-.222 

CxSO Uslt or 14x1 7 5 IB-lt 00 


HOWARD ALBUMS 

TBltlt interchanseaUte Cards ft>r PBotOfirapliq. 

(Patsmtco and Uiect TtcsisTERre ) 



The Howard Album wuh interchaogeaWe cards tithe latest novelty nthewayofan 
album for mount ng photomphs Jo handsomety embossed -covera are bound 23 of 
Coll 05 cards ah ch are them catty pure from all matter that would njure the photo- 
eraphs In the mode of b nd ng and the r utercbangeable feature Les the difference 
between th s and other Albums 

Each cart araountediivdependently v» Uiametallicbeanng surface at theou er 
protectmp the holes through wh ch ibe bmd i^cord passes from tearing out 

O der from Dealers or the ScotiII & Adams Company 
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THE 


Motto And Ihtr. 


Instructs in the Theory and Practice of the Art-bciencc at 
the Chautauqua Asscmbi-y Grounds, m Summer ; the local 
classes at the School's Headquarters, 423 Broome Street, New 
York City, during- the Autumn, Winter and Spring ; or by 
the corresponding classes through Printed Lessons and the 
Organ of the School ^ 

I —The Correspondiuif Class Hea<^Daners 413 Broome Street, Sew York open lor 
adtmssion at any time receives instructions by twenty lour pnoted lessons tmsenbed 
home practice required readm^and bycorrespondence with the Instnictoc 

Course of lostroction one year, tuition fee. iociusive efbooks, , $700 

• II —The Praetisini; Class opens on July ist every year, and remains ia session uatil 
about September i^tli Praelieclottudioand field Theoretical instruction and lectures 
on photo^pbie subjects 

Courseof ten lessons . . . tj co 

Speeitl lessens, eseb, > . i eo 

Isdrpesdeut of phote^eUe malertals and tb* ten hook. 

III— Netr York Gasses bccin October jth sod end aboot May >sth Tbs skylight 
room and laboratory used by these ebsses are on tbe seventh floor of Vo eay Broome 
Street New York (Take elevator) Separate ebs es lor ladies 

Cost of course of teo tesseos, lOcludiDg eotraoce fee, text book, 

and materials used in demooettatlon, , * « $7 

•Special single lessons per boor, each, ‘ too 

Cost of ten lessons in Portraiture, or special subjects, . . 10 00 

IV— Tberost-GraduateCbsscnurscof instnicuon tnoyears Subjec*s Chemistry, 
Tboto-Chemieal Processes, Optics and Lstbetics by TtquiTtd reading and correspoivdence 
with the Instructor 

Tuition fee lactuding one year s subscription to Th 4 Photogrvnhie 

Ttmci but irdependeat of text books, $to 00 

After completing a regular course tbe stadert e, admitted to examioation an<*, if 
passed, is awarded a Cbautauq a Diploma 

The neekly /Vtr Ttnet, illustrated is the official journal of the ‘'cbooL 

Students res ding in foreign countries will bccbarKed$i ooe,Mra for postage 

7o_accoou5l>,d)Oieo?A.’n.1-''J!nbct«.»lie-n>au«uatja_RchCol .ot.PhotQojaQhv^sunda- 
unnvaled Her fame has r ached beyond our own shores, for amoog the stadents of the 
Correspoodiog Class are tnan> resideiita of Canada, the West Indies, Mexico, South 
Amenca, Europe, India, China and J^ian 

The Chautauqua Exchange Club a-» mstitutKni of the School, has proved to be a very 
useful and iniitructire adjunct to the regular instruction 
For particulars, nddress 

PROF. CHAS. EHRMANN, 

INSTRUCTOR C S P. 

423 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 
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Maxnnuiii of Liglit ! ]^iaioiagi of Smofeg! 

“IMPERIAL” Bi “HO 


fliASH * 


'■ Lamps. 


1 a entcd DrcetoW t^tb 13S9 

Awarded Medal of Excellence by American Institute 
Dcscnptiv c Cttcular^ sent on application 

H B SHELDON. J, 134 P.ari St , New Yorl 




THE 



Motto "Ami there evar light " 


Instructs in the Theory and Practice of the Art-Science at 
the Chautauqua Assembly Grounds, in Summer ; the local 
classes at the Schoors Headquarters, 423 Broome Street, New 
York City, ditring- the Autumn, Winter and Spring ; or by 
the corresponding classes through Printed Lessons and the 
Organ of the School 

I —The Corresponding CIiss, Heat^aanera 4»j Broome Street, New York, open tor 
admission at any time, receives instniccioas by twenty lour printed lessons, ^senbed 
home practice required reading and by eorrespendencenitb the Instructor. 

Course of lostructiOD one year, tuition fee, inclusive ofbooks, . $700 

• II —The Praeiisiflg Class opens on July tst, every year, and remains In session untQ 
about September ijil) Praedceinstudioand Held Theoretieal instruction and lectures 
on photofrapliic subjects 

Coune of ten lessons, . . . . . . $S to 

Special lessons, cacti, . . . , . 1 eo 

ladrjMDcleaC Of pholeKTaphle maierlsli inil the test book, 
lit— Keir York CUstes begin October }th and end about May tjtb The skylisht 
room and laboratory used by these cbtses are on the seventh floor of Vo 413 Oroome 
Street. New York (Take elevator) Separate etas'es for ladies. ' 

Cost of course of ten lessons. Including entrance fee, text book, 

and tratetiaU used is detnonsttatioo. . . . >$7 5^ 

•Special Single lessons, per hour, each. . >. too 

Cost of ten lessons io Portraiture, or special subjects, . . 10 00 

IV— ThcPost-GraduateClasicourieof insteuetion luojears Subjects Chemistry, 
Thoto-Cheaical Yrocesses, Optics and k-stbetics b> required reading and torrespondence 
with the Instructor 

Tuition fee, including one year s subscription to The PhotograBhte 

Tiinee but independent of text books, . • . $ie 00 

After completing a regular course the scudert is admitted to examination ani', U 
passed, is awarded a Chauiauqt-a Diploma. 

The ueeLlj riiciegrifkic Times, illustrated, is the official Journal of the ^chooL 
Students res ding in foreign coirntnes will be charged eo extra for postage 

lt‘„<'ccooir>fjAbniccra.''is.}^".jaibi;ts^»he.r^aiJtaooija_ScbooLnl.Pju3irK^ei]3,v^ staoda. 
unnvaled Her fame has r ached beyond ourownshores, for among the students of the 
Corresponding Class are many residents of Canada, the West Indies, Mexico, South 
America, Enrope, India, Ch’na and Japan 

The Chautauqua Exchange Club, n institution of the School, has proved to be a very 
useful and mitnictive adjunct to the regular mstritctton 
For particnlars. address 

PROF. CHAS. EHRMANN, 

INSTRUCTOR C S P. 

423 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 
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Plifltograptilc Lenses, Condensing lenses and ObJecUses a Specialty 

SCOVILL MAGIC FINDERS, 

(PATENTED) 

Unequaled for Landscape Pbotogrraphy 


One see* through them a maireloudy deaf maK-rrptrttii Imace tkt tJeael fref«rlltm 
Of the reversed one on the ground gias* The Magic F nders are I ght omarnenul 
easily adjusted and detached and proucuneed a great eonvcawnee by v ew lakers. 

PRICB JUIST. 

No 1 (or 4x5 Camera |1 60 1 No S for 6Wx Camera *3 25 

2 5x8 1 TS I 4 B X 10 ‘ 3 75 

Buy from Dealers or tfae ScoviH & Adams Co 
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Remember 


Reifschneider’s superb Photo. Album, the 
» " Eclipse,” Reifschneider’s “ Non-Cockle," 
can always be found at 

SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY, 

423 Broome Street, N. Y 





iJi-nim, 




L,\ V ^ KjJiraciiirtn cr 
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Lenses sent on approval .ft,. ® “Moiuiel^ fVec from 
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V Ijndscepe aeH To “PPree.aied 

'‘■sqpilecompae, a„d „ '’‘‘“'“‘MPtPrs 

“»7 be Died p|„ Camera and 

m«s "“'PIS of d ITeren, 

^«ICE. 40 cEitra 


•'•OCESJs 

P.b.So,vmd.«a.,Co„pao^ 


II« 


Read 


The literature of )our art Examine our 
Catalogue of Book Publications, ami see the 
‘names of the authors and subjects furnished 
free on application to 

SCOVILL vS. ADAMS COMPANY, 

453 pROOMI Strift, N. Y 


A 

Camera Box, made by the 

American Optical Company 
thirty years ago, is now in use by the United 
States Government (T reasur>‘ Department). 
What a testimonial ! 
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Buffalo Dry Plate and Argentic Paper Co,, 

I — I HAM.rACTtllUU OF ' ~~ • 

ARGEHTIG PAPER, HOOVER’S PATENT PRINTING MACHINE, 

AX^O, HOOTER’S IMPERtAIi CRATON PREPARATION, 
20i^ <e 20G CUERTZIR ST,, BUrrALO, jY. T. 

Re Afgestia Ptper le aesoActnred in f«u ffadee, tIx i 0, E, H esd L, farslihed in 
eat ilieett or roUe, 


“ c”— Thifl, flexible onameledjjapw, w«fc fleeh tinted sudxce lor eonUtt-rnnimg and 
xmali enlerKemente aanuiactiircil expresely lor u«e on the Hoover patent 
contact primmer maebine 

" I£>'-.Heay7 paper, 'witb an raameled ptnh tinted eurlace lor esIarseiDenie (Ircvi orifr 
loal netratives only] ot portraits inienofe landscapes etc and makinir Pnisbed 

E nnts without labor beyond ordinary spotlin/t the enlargement when linished 
eing eoual to a contact from the sane negative This paper has no equal lur 
finishing in transparent tul or water-colon 

“H”— HeaTv rough surface paper for eoUrgements from original or copied negatives 
for finishing in Crayon, Pastel, Water-Colors or Ink 
Thin paper, with mat surface, for contact work and small enlargrmeots. to be 
finished in Crayon, Water Colors etc 

The above can be had by ordering through any atock bouse Sind/tr Ctrtular 


PRINTS 8IADG FOR TIIR TRAnT:, 

'* grade, from Che smaller sues up to and including 8ds CO • 

*’ F*‘I*iI<’’B>tIinsitialtermesupcoand including SOxfld • 

Vi chare adopted ^as the standard aite for the’ Hoover Paient Printing MaeMbe’’ 


I. X). F. A A. P. CO. 


Photographic Professional 
Artists and Amateurs, 

Before you purchase a Camera, send for a 
copy of our descriptive 

Manuals 

of new Cameras made by the American 
Optical Company and the Scovill New 
Haven Photo. Apparatus Factories. 

SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY, 

4*3 BROojfE, Street, N. Y. 
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>1ERR NESPER 



A ' Record. 


The first year this annual was issued — 

1SS7 18S8 1SS9 1890 

Noffiber of Copies goiranteed, 3,000 5,000 3,000 10,000 

Actually punished, . . . 6,150 7,600 8,110 15,150 

* This edition is over 16 , 000 , and we hope 
the demand will be for a 20,000 edition. 

Read a list of the authors and compare 
with other Annuals 

Contributions for 1893 Annual solicited. 
Your attention is called to the Tables, 
P, O. Dept, information, which were compiled 
for this Annual, and are original. 


If 

You want your orders filled promptly for 
Collins’ Card Stock, 

Carbutt’s Films and Plates, 
Schering’s Pyro, 

Acme Burnisher, 

Three Crown, Eagle, N. P. A., and 
Albumen Paper, 

Send your order to 

SCOVILL ADAMS COMPANY. 
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G 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

190 William Street. NEW YORK. 

The attention o? the trade is most respectfully called to the 
large and varied line of Stock manufactured by us quality of 
which IS fully equal to any goods in the market, and the prices 
considerably lower • 

Samples gladly furnished on application 

MCNTlONtMl* rv«ue«T ON 


i Scovill Peerless Dark-Room Lantern. 

P iout quesuoa the best Lantern 
rapliCT s use >ct introduced 
lort of experts who have bad 
r months » • 

;re agrttdia their conclusions 
s xentilauon is perfect and 
rfaeating overcomt. 
fje it fi constructed so that 
;ht docs not escape 

It gives ample light for the 

Became the abundant 
light docs not fog but docs 
show ah) spot or blemish in 

Because so much of the 
light may be tbrow-n into the 
de\ eloping dish and be 
rfiadcd from the C) es 
It may bo used either mth 
:andlc 

the flame may be so quickly 
by unlatching the door or un 
10 bottom of the Lantern 
PRICE $2 50 

Buy from Dealers or the Scovill & Adams Company 



Pyrogallic Acid 

(SCHERING’S). 

An old stand-by. and the best in the world. 
*Look out for imitations. Ours, with this 

. (Three Shields) : 

is warranted genuine. 

SCOVILL &. ADAMS COMPANY. 


Dresden 

Albumenized Paper. 

It is strong evidence in its favor — the fact 
that it is made by the Dresdner Albumin- 
papierfabrik Actiengesellschaft, manufac- 
turers of the celebrated ‘‘Three Crown” 
Paper, and who, according to their own 
sworn statement, turn out more paper than 
any other factory in the world. For sale 
by all photo stock merchants. ^ 

SCOVIL.I/ a ADAMS COMPANY, Importers 
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s 

Are SUPERIOR 
For Yieiss, Interior anti Exterior. 



JtEreo. H/iNb Zmtm . 

For Stereoscopic and Single Pictures, 

IS the most Practical Camera 
yet devised 

SEMD IVR DESCR/PT/l E L/STS 

R. D. GRAY, 

76 Beekman Street, 



NEW YORK. 



A Good Burnisher 


Is a very desirable thing- to have — not one 
that s very low-priced, and when you get 
it find some part breaks the first week, and 

*you have to send for the part and wait 

till you can get it — but get an 

' Acme, ■ 

which is thoroughly made and good. 
SCOVILL A ADAMS CO , Tsade Ac7nts. 


A Conundrum ! 

Why is it that it is so difficult to get 

Second Choice “A. P.” Paper? 
“Three Crown” Albumen Paper? 

A£fSiV£R 

Because it is so carefully made that they 
have but little of it, and it is Albumenlzed 
on Selected Rives Paper (no imitation) ; 
no gelatine used. 
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HOWLSND & CHSDWIGK, 
.J^H0T0GRaPHIc5)T0CKj{0USE. 

KODSK HEBDQljaRTERS ' DSRK-ROOM TREE 

211 S6nTH MSIN ST, LOSteELES, 

OPP THE CHTHEDRRL CSL 

E. LONG & SON, printers, 

QUINCY, ILL 

MAKE GOOD, HONEST, DURABLE, SOLAR PRINTS 

Znd far Prtct Lut 

instructors 

Third Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated Price, oo 
For sale by E LONG d. SON, Quincy, III .and Stock Dealers geflerally 

THE BECK LENS 

IS THE BEST. 

WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, ' 

Sole American Agents 

33, 35 S 39 S Tsntt, Cot. Cleltnot, PHIllDElPHIA, PA. 

rnoToroirnic supplies or etebt de'^ciiiptios a SPFcitin. 

SCND FOR PRICED CIRCULAR 

PROMPT I PERFECT! PERMANENT i 

SOLAR ELECTRIC ENLARGEMENTS 

IN PLATINUM, 

— FOR ARTISTS AND THE TRADE 

Tor Price List, address 

S. A, THOMAS, 717 Sixth Ave., New York. 
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Our New 


Antique Oak Camera is the best thtap Camera in the 
market for a plate. It measures in long”, 7H m 
mdc, 6 in high, nod is fitted with Double Dty-Plate 
Holders Send for a “Manual ” 

THE SCOVILL ADAMS COMPANY 

423 Broouc Street New Yorj. 




Professional and Anjateur Pliotographcrs m all parts of Anjenca, 
possessing good landscape \iews of local geographic features such as 
moufltains, hills, plains, valleas, lakes niers, hay*, islands etc, are 
requested to address the imdersigned, enclosing liSt of subjects and 
pnces, as basis for further correspondence 

Photographs of meteorologicxl subjects, such as clouds, lightning, 
storms, floods, sea waves, etc , are desired from all parts of the world 

WILLIAM MORRIS DAVIS, 

Prr/fiiirr t/PAfnta! Cfisrafhy, 

Harvard University, CAMBRIDGE, A{ASS. 

'S'. ID. Lj ' 

18 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 

Dniateiir FliilograV Siiwlies> 

DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
KODAK A'NP OTHKR yTBG-ATTVRS. 



The Triad Camera Box, 

Is fitted for a Roll-Holder, Glass Plate- 
Holder and Film-Holder. 

It is made by the American Optical Com- 
pany, and so stamped. 

COMPACT, LIGHT, DURABLE 

Look at one before you purchase. 
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SWEET, WALLACH « GO., 

21S-221 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL., 

DCAL cxetus»»fcir w xtt Rcfc>*si-e 

Standard Photographic Goods. 

PFict Lisra rflXE Mturiop th,, PuAUeA-rioP 


0 Karlc 3 TiATKitUcsey £0., 

ag; state street. NEW HAVgN, CONN. 

^ applies ^ 



AM EUTE VIEW OUTFIT CDTAPMtsESs 

One Snete SwJn^ Mabogaay roibhed Ouitera, with v«rtiea< Uuftlnr front- Ruiber 
FoUffip Bel/owa and Rack and cat Focus itg AdJuatojenl 

By aaat of Jhe g de p(a<« the Carnwa may "« teversed when vertical fiews arc 

desTtn TnilusCameia,v<lncbnTerrlBb\and contact isSUed one of The jneomnar- 

ahleV.ightWeehtHoldeni wi(b Patent Reg Merm(rShdn The Outfit also coffprisea 
A SCOWit EXT£.VS/<fJr rEfPOA 

A >PArSfi£l/Er/tCffjfOAfAncZ.£yS, 

lym/ KEVOLt'ftfC srohs^ 

AMJ}A CAkRliVr case 

<*rlc« X.lst. 

81»»cfVlo* 8IxB«tV|«ir 

J >*61 fC* ( ‘S $ 18 » 

fi * iSoo j etx8> '■■3 00 

Buy TrORi Dealers or ihe VovlM A. Adams Company 


-CM.* F. KSHE.r^s- 

^vtlst ?iad gcsignct: at 

si>e. 

The Best Quality aod the Lowest Pnces. 

NEW PROFILE ACCESSORIES OF COLUMNS. CABINETS, 
. COTTAGES, ETC., ETC., ETC. 

' 76 gast gjtutft .Stwct, gt. m. ,g, 

Three Poors East of Brotdwijr 

SAMUEL W. BROWN S GO. 



piatii^lini -ig^=r- 
— pi^Iargeniepts 

BY CLCCTBIC AND SOLAR LIGHT. 

S*ni for i*rfM X<«f. 


916 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HCNTIOM THIS lOOK 



The W. I. A. PETITE 

DRY-PLATE LANTERN 

Will be found quite superior to anjlin. 
tern previously offered at a smaller price 
than the Scovill Peerless Lantern It is 
much to be preferred above an oil con> 
sumcr. on account of safety and cIcanU* 
ness.- ThjelujJjCAnuu.edjsjd>uridini..Afld- 
the ventilation perfect When not in use 
the chimney of ibis Pciitc Lantern may 
be token off and placed Inside over the 
candle. 

luuci;. 9x.a5. 


Buy frost Dealers or the Scovill & Adams Company. 
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O. H. PKCTK, 

Photographic Materials, 

217 and 219 Second Me. B., lilnneapolia. Kinn. 


THE PORTRAIT RECTILINEAR LENS 
THE MURDOCK VIGNETTER, 

THE PEERLESS VIEW ALBUM. 


Three very ezeelleat articlej, all new. Please send ns a tnal ord^r 


JOHN W. MORRISON, 
PifOTOeRAPHie ■ ;W/qTERIALS, 

AMATEURS’ SUPPL I ES. 

■S' EtcMnSs, EajtMlojs, Cases, ftauus, lonUln^s, Etc. <• 

to SItth Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WATERBURY LENSES. 

JTJHEWatefbury Lenses^ 
(X ^ arc composed a 
ctowS glap 

* ■■ \ Jans cemented to another 

^ luft *1 pJ^no-coQvet 

I m “ I of the best 

r «l selected flint-glass. 

I ^ I Owing to the great ad- 
r vances in the sensitive* 
ness of emulsion plates, 
the Waterbury Lenses are 
now ooramonly used tor 
groups and forinsianta. 

_ neons views, with the 

bcovill Safety Shutters described on another page. 

A, Single, for 4x5 p\atc .........ftS nn 

A, Matched pair, stereoscopic. ' o nn 

B, Single, for Bx8 piste i grt 

n. Single, With patent shutter g ^ 

BQ Single for CUxSJi plate ! ” qm 

C, Single, for 8x10 plate;.. 

fOR SALC BY ALU OEALERg. 






O TEC 10 OOQoroarT&riaut 
Iainp« coM tn thU roan 
Irrasd Loropf' The S.^<i 
srd ($3 53 and ^ and (he 
Tnple Suadard (^00 and 
$ 50) g ice (her con nuous 
«r ntennitt ng li^ht oi great 
bn Iiancy OtirLainpe wh eh 
are non eaplos ve and the 
nioic perfect ones on the mar 
ket are for sal hr all dealers- 
In Photo Sapp) es. Examine 
before purcbas ag an^ other 

rjyifjais Snp;J7S/j Ca 

wo ^awsnM ■SVW TOLh 


BR@@KLYN ©AMERA ©O. 

1197 & 1199 Bedford Ave, Brooklyn, IT Y 

MANuracTuncfia fOK thc Taaet or 

“ Mimafera Canera ’ “ Sassai Camera ’ “ Braotlya Camera ’’ 

• , and Oitdt, and Ontdl, and Ontdt, 

^8160—, •— S3 60-, .-85 00-^ 

Agents for Cbaatani^aa Plates and Apollo Sensitized Paper 

i)ealer5 Qi Pboto|rapbers* Supplies SporUsg Goods NoTtUits, Etc 


JhB •> ^coVill Magnesium (Jomponnd 

^ • cJ3 EHTI2ELT PEEE PEOH FOISSHOUS lUGSEEIEHTS 

In ffrdtr dtmomtraU thtt quant ties Aa eieen eat, t at tarout t net J 
Aas e/ten tee ifaunJed mat ort^rto sho^ Hat it da x nat tx^Lui 




The results obtained by oor Magccslan Compoaad hare 

nerer been sarpassed 


paice OF scovjLi. maoncsiow compound 


Id OUQce bottles \ir th fuses 



$ 

CO 

Id quaner pound cans enih fuses 



1 

40 

la half 




65 

In one 




(0 

lo fire 



20 

00 

PRICE OF SCOVILL MACNEStUM CARTRI 

IDGCS 

Pke 


No 1 Small S ze in packages of s x 

*$0 

2o 

$0 

OO 

No S Medium 


40 

9 

00 

No. Slj, In packages of six 

No ^ 


60 

13 

17 

00 

00 




A.i-.B-A-yr-g, yr. -y. 


PriOfOCRAPriK STOCK HOUSE, 

opjosits UniDii Dep I ArcaJe 544 PROflt)WflT . 

A Full kssoTlmnl of ProfesslonaJ and Amaleur Pholo^raplilc Goods. 

The vMftl Stock House in this vicin ly Da»k Room {oe use of nis omcrs Mail orders 
cariually jutended to 


G. M. BABB, 

OtetCA IN 

J\fflS[tEni' and ppofed^ional ^npplie^. 

A fnU liBo of PhatsgT&phio KaterUb of all kiais coastantljr os hand. 
Orders mail promptly asd aecorately filled. '' 

G. M. BABB, 

13i Bromfleld Street, BOSTON, MASS 








A perfect Hand Camera, making 
4x5 Pictures; will carry 5 Holders, 
and weighs less than 3 pounds. 

It is provided with a Shutter for 
hoth time and instantaneous exposures, 
has ground glass and focusing scale. 

SACK 

Ho. 1, Wmt FiBist, mli 1 loMer, $5.00 

“ 2, Covered «il!i BM Gtala Lcallitr, vnlli 1 Holder, - 7.60 

MANUrACTTJRED BY 

HENRY J. HAIGH, . 

79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 

Sent prepaiQ to any address on receipt of price. 
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WITHIN FIVE MINUTES W&LK OF 
Tlte Hotel Metropole, The Grand, The Langham and 
The Hotel Victoria 


AMERICAN . 
TOURISTS 

PEEASE ‘ * 
NOTICE 

THAT The London Stereoscopic &. Photographic Co , 
Limited, have dexoted the finest suite of Dark Rooms and the 
most competent staff of artists in England to the exclusiye 

use of ABIATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

FREE OF AEE CHARGK. 

All Americans whether Amateurs or not are cordially 
invited to call and inspect their Studios and Dark Rooms, 
which are fitted with every convenience that art can need 
or money supply ^ 

Every Amateur should inspect The Stereoscopic Co V 
immense stock of Cameras, *^Rlacl^ Rand ” anioAer 
Lenses Dry Plates of all sites and makes, Instantan 
cous Shutters, Tripod Stands, Trat cling: 
Tents and particularly their magDificent stock of Detective 
and Hand Cameras which is without exception the finest 
in the world 


THE STEREOSCOPIC CO„ 
ist Tss xmusa assets roa 

CARBmi’S FLEXIBLE FILMS 



Limited 


106, 108 & 110 Regent SI , W , pJ^ 54 Cheapside, E C 
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Apparatus, Lenses, Plates, Chemicals, 

Card Stock, Accessories, Etc , Etc , 

that the market affords ^ 

Yhen if you are wise y ou 

, SWILL NOT FAILS 

to call on us before purchasing 

LOWEST PRICES BEST GOODS 
Send for Catalogues and Bargain List 

R. H. MORAN, 

396 Broome St., New York. 


Donaldsob Star brombe Paper. 

' ^ Tils Is 111# most rapid Bromide made It dots not Blister 

» * B«<WU HMOOT f ROCOrt 

ims UlAW HBXStl 

PRICE LIST OF Nos. “1 ” “2,” or “3/’ 

CUT SHEETS 

S« PcfDo* I Wie r«rD«t.| Sue TerDox 



Per Dot. Site 

PerDe* 

0x8 

$1 00 17x20 

to 40 

OK* 8K 

1 10 13x22 

7 60 

8 xlO 

1 60 20x**4 

0 00 

10 xl3 

2 25 '’'>x23 

11 21 

It xl4 

3 00 4x90 

13 00 

IS 

3 25 ‘»5xSQ 

UQO 


4 50 34x36 

16 00 

16 x'K> 

6 CO 30x40 

23 50 

leu tbao one dcten Sse ex r* wi I be cbxrfftd lor pacVlag 


w ROLLS 

lOln wide p id SaSCrlGIn »lde n rd $0 90,'’4in ride p )d $185 
II 03 18 1 00 2o 1 40 

1*’ C3 20 1 J** 30 163 

U "OlS' 121131 1 "5 

The Scovill & Adams Company, Trade Agents 
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PARABOLOW OPTICAL 'LANTERNS. 



SuDDlied vrfth our f»»»lsloa Oil t*ap W# 15, the most conveflient Lamp to use with any 
tivt If'ty. SttU'WWtJ fttl tA-a.? Sltlft 
Of THIS LAMP the editor of in No 2^, of Vol III sa^ “We era 

ploy It eonStaot'y tn testing aJidto and for pewate or hoBteexhibiuoos.atVQ the taore it« 

quently we use It the better we like It” 

We also make several other styles of Lanterns singly and in pairs, for use with Qii 
and Lime Ileht. Also Oxy'ffydroe** Jets and IraproTed Lantern Arreetorles a 
Special faeilities for the prodacuonof lllgh>Orad« ipparata* and Lantern Slide'. 

Calo/ttltl frtt _ ^ ^ r-. I-. 

sXa 33a (Sc 


Id Beekt&sn Street, IIlIV TORR. CalnTnet Bnlldlnc. CniCAGO, ILL« 


LOVIS U BiTtS, Uanager CWeaso Omct 



PHOTOGRAPHIC BROKERAGE. 

tsiatilisw ora® M !1PII|7 WE llldSG JE S DfflSCE »«• rnililli- slnti 

PHOTO OUTFITS AND PHOTO GOODS 

OF EVERY VARIETY 

, Orders fmed«o.aUfflakesand grades mtliptoiQptaess Address 

C, M. BROCKWAY, 

SS^iWorth Street, MEW VORK. 

' WORCESTER PLATE WORKS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

BLACK ^ CHOCOLATE-TINTED 

■•^FERROTYPE PLATES,^ 

4 Winona Street, Worcester, Mass. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 

Hurlbut Mfg. Co., 

BELVIDERE. ILL., 

U. S. A. 

LEADING POINTS: 

Simple, Portable, Best Material, Ease o! Operatlos, RECTIWAR LEKS. 

so PLATE-BOIDERS, NO SLIDES, OFEKAIED RAPIDLY, ANYWHERE. 

SETTHESHUTTEB.RELEASEASpnmC AND PRESS THE TRIGGER- 
S£\ff FOX CISCVl^R Aw— -> ■- 

Price, for 4 x B Plates, only S25.0O. 
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T AAl/ llT'nT I Ha^ejoutned'^I'ESlTCH SATIK” 
1 lull/ ill I I Albumen Paper? I£ not, then send 

I I 11 lU HU M us $I oo for a sample dozen bj mail 

lililll lili 1 finer paper in the land We 

LUvll IILIIL* -will scud by mail, upon receipt of 
price, pne do2en for $i xa, or two dozen for $2 22, of first 
quality “ Three Crown ***N P A or “ Eagle ” papers We 
carry a full line of Photo Goods at lowest rates 

SESSIONS & KOHNE, 

602 Summit street, TOLEDO, O. 


BUCK’S DRY DEVeUOPER 

HYDROCHINON OAPSTJtES. 

Light, Compact Just the thing ft>r Tourists 
rnzcE, CO ceats I'm ajst 

(rATeNT revoiiiic ) 

J. N tunccly uevf aad ^cocttcal idea, by wbicU a. chemically ^lace Otv 
A. DsvBwrER Viorkvae admirably on aayrtiate of D tv PiATES can^d 
preserved tincAaif^ed for any length of time transported iy viatl to 
any part of the enuat^ (occupyiog but a very small space) and used to 
make anvq«aatity of Developer iintbouttbe use of measures or weights 
of any kind. Dtt-eetians /or use inside each box 



ypHE WATErbURY holder but be «<l^ute<] tv vinous sites of plates quIeVer 
iAw*"“ KoMw Nok u«(e mu rvd and the platen used must b« 

In the center and mav be laid in the proper place «n the dark. 

Holo«r requimDo latcbes to secure the plate firnilr In place The 
tuple that It cannot BTt out of order eiteePt by des royinff ihe Holder 
^ v‘r,* '' Kouj*u ta^ustmeiAa -wofti vAth eut- te Iteedcna »n4 vet ■wnhoul 

vibration or side-play ‘ 

The &^ansaHolderwa,aclcno«)ed^tobeihebeatt>ec-pUleHatder and every can 
“ ‘'2.??'^. .r” iibattheWATMeoTTHotoiBu the best dw P'Me Holder for sillcry use 
This Holaer with Roller Slide nip^iot w ifa Amencan Optical Co Portra t Cameras. 




